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POET AND LOVER. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





NAY,—let the soul go its own way upon 

‘Its last desire; mine to the uttermost 

Do ye fulfill. Thus shall it be. Obey. 

Within the crypt where England calls her great 
Greatest, and names her dearest yet more dear 
Unto the prayers than to the pride of men, 

Let Shakespeare, loving lightly, rest content. 
Leave Milton, desolate in home and tomb. 
Leave placid Wordsworth to his sylvan dream. 


For me, I do aspire more highly than 
The grandest lonely ghost in Westiminster. 


* Where the heart is, let the grave be, also.” 


“Soul of my soul!” [ ** show thee,”’ and ** die last.”’ 
Behold, I am awearied, and would sleep. 

No place for me, where was no place for Her. 
Poets and sages chosen of all time! 

Ye to your glory go,4-I to my wife. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





- ad 
“HE GIVETH US RICHLY ALL THINGS.” 
BY CHARLES F, DEEMs, D.D. 


WHENCE came the soft and milky corn 
Enriching lowly valleys ? 

Whence hawthorn blossoms that adorn 
Our lonely country alleys ’ 


Whence came the clouds that hang aloft 
O’er earth their grand pavilions ? 

The herds on meadows and in croft, 
That feed earth’s hungry miilions ” 


Whence came the flowers that fill the air 
With perfume and with beauty ” 

And whence came all things pure and fair 
Which win men unto Duty ” 


Whence came the rays so swift and bright, 
On sea and land so glorious ? 

And that unseen imperial might 
Which makes man’s will victorious ” 


Whence came the father-heart in man, 
The mother-heart in woman ” 

The love throughout the cosmic plan 
Which makes God’s children human ” 


These never cume: what we control 
Is good because ’tis given, 
And all made better to man’s soul 
By the sweet touch of Heaven. 
NEw YorK CITY. 
saat 


SIR ELDRIC. 
BY A, MARY F. ROBINSON. 


Sik Eldric rode by field and fen 
To reach the haunts of heathen men. 


About the dusk he came unto 
A wood of birchen gray, 

And on the other side he knew 
The heathen country lay. 


‘’Tis but a night,’ he sang, ‘* to ride, 
And Christ shall reach the other side.” 


The moon came peering through the trees 
And found him undismayed: 

For still he sang his litanies 
And as he rode he prayed. 


He looked as young and pure and glad 
As ever looked Sir Galahad. 


About the middle of the night 
He came upon the brink 

Of running waters clear and white, 
And lighted there to drink. 


And as he knelt a hidden foe 
Crept from behind and smote him so. 


Then, as he felt his heart’s blood run, 
He seught his enemy: 


And since a Knight was either man, 
They wrestled till the dawn began. 


Then in the dim and rustling place. F 


Amid the thyme and dew, 
Sir Eldric dealt the stroke of grace, 
And sank a-dying too, 


And thought upon that other's plight 
Who was not sure of Heaven to-night. 


( 
He dipped his fingers in his breast: 


He leaned across his foe at rest, 
And murmured: ‘IT baptize !”” 


When lo! the sun broke overhead: 
There. at his side, Himself lay dead. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 
—_— > - — 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, DECEMBER llth, 1889. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


THE Southland mourns. With dirge of tolling bell 
And bated breath 

Devoted millions to the nations tell 

That war’s defeat their homage could not quell 


For chieftain hushed in death. 


Not to the stedfast valorous heart alone 
Is tribute brought. 

His name the synonym of glory flown. 

Of fallen cause which Southrops not disown, 
For which their fathers fought. 


In flower-strewn catafalque and thronging host 
We seem to see 

The tenuous wraith of issues that almost 

The nation rent, that dire conclusions cost 
In human destiny. 


To sift events of war not this the time. 
Such History’s task. 

Whether his life-devotion were a crime. 

Or but the frustrate force of soul sublime 
Let future ages ask, 


To-day give sepulture to statesman dead, 
To warrior proved, 
And scatter flowers and requiems o’er his head, 
And deck his gray-robed form with white and red. 
The banner that he loved. 


But not the nation’s ensign! *Twere unmeet 
Its folds to use 

In hollow half-mast mockery to greet 

Him who till death did clasp his proud defeat 


And loyalty refuse. 


Nor would he wish it, Throbs of tenderness 
Beat in his breast 

For Southland only. Then let clamor cease, 

But give him what he loved. And may God’s 
Upon his ashes rest. 


peace 


COLLMBIA, S.C. 
~>——— 


THE FIRE THAT KINDLES REVIVALS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D: 





THE baptism which Christ brought to his infant Church 
was a“ baptism of the Holy Spirit and fire.” The flame 
typifies the warming, purifying and life-giving influence 
on human hearts. When the Holy Spirit descended upon 
the assembled company on the day of Pentecost, there 
was a visible appearance as of cloven tongues of flame 
playing over every brow. Wherever there is a heart or 
a church that is filled with the spirit of Jesus Christ 
there isa glow of zeal and heavenly love. The lack 
of these makes a “cold church”; and what ought to be 
a heat-imparting furnace to the community becomes an 
ecclesiastical ice-house. The warming up of a cold 
church is what is commonly known as a revival. 

Certain artificial methods are sometimes resorted to, 
which kindle a blaze like a burning tar barrel; but such 
spasmodic excitements are apt to end in smoke, and too 
often in disastrous results upon some souls that are 
charred into aversion and disgust. A true revival is 
kindled by the Holy Spirit. But the agents employed 
are human agents, and the measures employed are similar 
to those of the carly apostles—viz., preaching, prayer and 
personal efforts to win souls to Christ. That king of 
American evangelists, Charles G. Finney (afterward 
president of Oberlin College), used to begin with striving 
to ewaken cold and benumbed Christians before he tried 
to arouse the impenitent. His sermons were often chain- 
lightning; they burned into the very core of human 





* And shall I leave my deeds undone 
And die for such as thee*”’ 





some resemblance to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
noblest men and women who led in Christian enterprises 
and moral reforms were the shining products of Finney’s 
red-hot 


much. 
gregation or community is a revival of the religion 
which speaks the truth and keeps its promises, which is 
as good during the week as on the Sabbath, 
sweetens the home and purifies trade, and politics from 


sulted generally in converted habaie and lives. He 
strove not only to melt human hearts, but, by the divine 


ower imparted through the truth, to mold them into 
Many of the 


ministry. The religion he preached was not 
of the sentimental and sensational sort which huxuriates 


in the fervors of prayer-meetings and hymn singings, but 
‘ has no brawn in it to stand the rough weather of every- 
He sought in vain to rise; dav life. 


Of that sort there is quite enough and too 
The only revival worth striving for in any con- 


which 


roguery and rottenness. which puts a Bible-conscience 
into every-day life and which consecrates to the Lord 
Jesus Christ the * first fruits” of heart and brain and 
time and purse and influence. As Professor Drum- 
mond well remarks, it is not a larger quantity, but a 
better quality of religious character that is most needed. 
Revivals commonly have small beginnings. Often the 
seed of fire is in a single godly heart that is filled and 
inspired with the love of Jesus. The Pentecostal work 
began with a prayer-meeting in an obscure upper room 
in Jerusalem. If there had been a daily paper in: that 
city at that time it would not have noticed the little 
coterie of * fanatics” who met to honor the memory of 
a crucified Nazarene. But the fire kindled in that sacred 
chainber soon burst forth over the civilized world. After 
eighteen centuries it is burning yet. The seed of the 
fire which kindled the Reformation was in Luther's big 
Saxon heart. In our times we have seen equally humble 
beginnings of revivals which have spread through a whole 
church, and sometimes from church to church through 
a whole city. Two young ladies came home from 
visiting a place in which they had been converted to 
Christ. They brought the live coals in their hearts, be- 
gan at once to converse with their unconverted friends, 
and a work of grace was kindled which spread through 
the church to which they belonged, Nearly all the re- 
vivals which { have witnessed in the churches under my 
charge have commenced in one or two individual hearts. 
The first one began with the faithful talk of a sweet 
young girl to an impenitent friend. In 1872 Mr. Moody 
(not yet famous) instituted a series of prayer-meetings 
and Bible readings in our new mission chapel: but 4 
couple of dozen persons attended them. ‘* This seems 
slow work,” I said to him. * Very true.” replied the 
sagacious brother, ‘ it is slow: but if you want to kindle 
a fire you cgllect a handful of sticks, light them with a 
match and keep blowing until they blaze, then heap on 
the wood. So I am working here with a handful of 
Christians, endeavoring to get them to consecrate them- 
selves fully to Jesus, and if they get well warmed with 
divine love a general revival will come and sinners will 
be reached and brought in.” He was right, and his 
sagacious efforts were followed by a deep and effective 
work of grace that changed many hearts and lives. Let 
us never despise the day of small things. 

Everything depends upon the kind of fire that is used. 
Sincere fervent Christ-love shed abroad in even one 
heart, and accompanied by the Holy Spirit is a seed of 
heavenly flame, then the power is from on high. A 
lucifer match of mere human effort may start a bonfire 
of pine shavings: but, as in the case of Elijah at Mount 
Horeb, *‘ The Lord is not in the fire.” Everything like 
reliance upon any man or measure is*fatal. Co-opera- 
tion with the Holy Spirit is the one secret of sure suc- 
cess. Religious machinery is always useless unless the 
‘living spirit is within the wheels.” That divine Spirit 
works upon and works with the humblest private Chris- 
tian as truly as with the most eloquent preacher or the 
most celebrated evangelist. Don’t.send for a man, send 
first for the Master. When Christ comes the dead are 
raised to life. God answers honest prayer and God 
always blesses honest, unselfish work. This is a truism 
that is too often forgotten. 

Amid all modern inventions there has never been any 
improvement on the methods used in apostolic times. 
The ‘*‘ Book of the Acts” is chiefly the record of indi- 
vidual labor (fired with the love of Christ) for and with 
individual souls. Philip finds his man, Paul finds his 
man or woman, and then the work spreads in Samaria, 





hearts, and the glory of Finney’s work was that it re- 





Lystra, Philippi or elsewhere, Christ's best work was 
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personal. The danger in our churches is in using phos- 
phorus instead of celestial fire. Another danger is that 
individual responsibility will be lost sight of and each 
church-member will neglect his own duty to souls while 
waiting for the rest to move. One earnest soul (in a 
pulpit or out of it) that is emptied of self and saturated 
with Christ may kindle the souls next and nearest to 
him. The spiritual flame thus spreads, and a frigid 
church may soon redden into a strong anthracite glow. 
Perhaps some brother or sister who reads this article 
may drop the paper and inquire: ‘‘ Lord, és it I?” Yes, 
my friend, it is you, if you will seek a fresh baptism of 
the power from on high, amd then carry your live coul 
of love to some one who is freezing to death. A single 
lamp well used is worth more than a torch-light pro- 
cession on idle parade, - 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
in +> mieti 


THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE ARTIST. 


BY DANIEL HUNTINGTON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





I CALLED on the veteran artist Flake White to talk 
over with him the subject of The Trials and Triumphs of 
Artists. Among other things, relating more or less to 
the theme, he said: ** You know my friend Steadman, 
the portrait and figure painter. He asked me some time 
ago to call at his studio to advise with him about certain 
changes he had made in his picture of ‘Columbus at the 
Convent of Rabida.’ 

**T called at once and found two friends talking with 
him. One of them wasa young man, named Noxall, 
formerly his pupil, an impulsive fellow, who could not 
be kept long to any severe course of study, but had at- 
tracted attention by some bold and flashy attempts. 
The other was my intimate friend Dupondeur, an elderly 
man of grave appearance and quiet manners, who might 
be thought even timid and nervous. His hair was 
slightly silvered, his eyes deep set and sad, his complex- 
ion pallid, and his whole aspect indicating a thoughtful 
and poetic temperament, They were discussing Stead- 
man's picture, which was on the easel far advanced 
toward finish. 

‘The young painter, Noxall, a handsome fellow with 
curly black hair and beard, was talking eagerly when I 
entered, but stopped short in the midst of a sentence, 
glancing round with a restlesseye. After the first greet- 
ing, Noxall broke in with: ‘I was saying that there was 
but one thing Mr. Steadman’s picture wanted; that is, 
less elaboration and a more spirited touch.’ 

** Steadman looked slightly annoyed, but replied, smil- 
ine: ‘ Two things then are wanting, you said ove thing.’ 

** Oh, as to that, a free touch is all important, Get 
that, and over-tinish goes, of course.’ 

*** Hardly so,” putin Dupondeur. ‘ Teniers had a mar- 
velously free touch, and great detail as well. Meissonier, 
of the moderns, is another example; his handling is as 
spirited as Van Dyck, and he is elaborate to boot.’ 

**T ventured to remark that the touch was valuable only 
as it aided the true expression of the character, and re- 
sulted from the natural facility of an experienced hand 
and the quick glance which instantly seizes the fleeting 
expression. When a spirited touch is sought for itsown 
sake, it is apt to lead to mannerism. There are many 
great works in which freedom of handling has no place; 
for instance, Raphael’s ‘School of Athens.’ There all is 
noble, simple, expressive and dignified, one of the mighty 
triumphs of our art, a perpetual monument of genius 
perfected by patient study. What is called ‘touch’ 
would certainly belittle it, tho, in a familiar subject, or, 
flowing naturally from a facile hand, it may add a charm- 
ing grace to the execution. At best, however, it is but a 
secondary and superficial trait. Our friend Steadman 
has worked very conscientiously; and in the extreme 
care he has given to every part of his picture, he has, 
perbaps, neglected or rather overlooked breadth. Those 
two monks eagerly listening, attract too much attention; 
they interfere with the principal group. Quiet them a 
little and put them into half shadow. They may not be 
too elaborate, but they need subduing. 

“** Partly true;’ cried Noxall, ‘but they are too much 
done. They ought to be sacrificed. Two or three mas- 
terly strokes would have done the business. If I had 
hold of that picture I'd knock the finish out of it in 
double-quick time! 

‘This was not exactly reverential to his old master ; 
but Steadman only laughed, saying, ‘You were always 
rather fast, Noxall. I remember you rubbed out a head 
which you thought too carefully modeled in your picture 
of Samson and Delilah, and dashed in another furi- 
ously to be ready for the Academy, which the Com- 
mittee’— 

‘** Yes,’ burst out Noxall, interrupting, ‘the ninnies 
rejected my picture, the pack of ignorant rascals! Oh 

excuse me—Mr. White; I forgot you were on the 
committee; but, may I ask you to tell me what fault 
was found with my Samson? Its rejection was an awful 
trial and mortification, as I had been fool enough to 
tell all my friends that it was to be in the Exhibition: 
and then the horror of hearing the porters banging the 
hig thing up the six pair of stairs, knocking that ex- 
pensive frame against the wall and bannisters, and, 
vorse than all, the waitress screamicg at the top of her 
voice, ‘Mr. Noxall! here’s Samson and Delilah coming 





up-stairs again.” I came mighty near cutting my throat 
that night. I’ve not yet paid Dunnus, the gilder, for the 
frame. He says he would be willing to take the picture 
in part payment! A picture I valued at $2,500, for a 
frame costing $100! I tried to induce my friend Pusicks, 
the advanced Ritualist, to buy it for his new church at 
Chanterville. He said he had no objection to a sleeping 
Samson; but Delilah was inadmissible, not having b2en 
regularly canonized. The wretch had the face to advise 
my rubbing out, Delilah and putting in her place the 
dead lion in which Samson found the honey, which, he 
thought, might symbolize the sweet repose of the 
Church after crushing the roaring ultra-Protestants. 
But, Mr. White, you have not told me what the Com- 
mittee said.’ 

* *They thought you had painted it too hastily, and— 
and—one of them remarked that Samson’s hair was too 
much like coarse grass.” 

‘** Blockheads,’ muttered Noxall. ‘I suppose they 
wanted it like floss silk.’ 

‘* * My dear Noxall,’ said his master, ‘ don’t be discour- 
aged. Try again. Repaint the head of Samson; one 
wipe with a big brush will not always give the true qual- 
ity of hair. My first contributions for the Academy 
were all rejected; next year, one was hung high over a 
door; another year they came down a peg,and now ’— 

** They have the places they deserve,” said I, ‘‘ whic, 
however, is not always the case, as committees are by no 
means free from prejudice and the bias of friendship.” 

‘‘Atthis moment there was a knock at the door, and 
Mr. Montrose, a well-known banker and amateur, enter- 
ed. We were all acquainted except Noxall, who was 
introduced. 

*** You are a pupil, I believe, of my friend, Mr. Stead- 
man.’ 

***T was,’ replied Noxall. 

** Oh—then you have started on ** your own hook” al- 
ready! Anything at the Academy ?’ 

***Not yet, sir.’ 

“So much the better. Haste is the besetting sin of 
our students. Stick to close, hard drilling, my young 
friend. There is no short-cut to the goal in your art.’ 
Mr. Montrose turned to the picture on the easel. +1 
am glad to see you have got on so far with your Colum- 
bus. The fruits of your studies in Spain are beginning 
to tell. It is sure now to be a successful work. You 
have expressed the indomitable ardor of Columbus. the 
varied interest of the monks. One has no faith, anoth- 
er is puzzled, but one seems to be catching the idea. The 
old prior is capital. What a plucky, adventurous old 
salt you have made of Pinzon, and the pale, scholarly 
look of the Doctor Fernandez is a good contrast. My 
dear Steadman, I enjoy your picture heartily—in fact, 
I'm delighted. You will soon get it into complete har- 
mony, forsome of the accessories at present are rather 
loud (in slang phrase), and don’t forget that you promised 
me the refusal of it.’ Steadman’s countenance lighted 
up. ‘Now, please show me the portrait of my wife. 
She tells me it is finished.’ 

“The picture was brought forward and placed in a good 
light. It was a full-length of a lady somewhat ad- 
vanced in years sitting in an easy, unaffected position, 
her face beaming with intelligence and refinement, her 
features clearly defined in harmonious lines, her hair 
quite gray, setting off a delicate transparent complexion 
slightly tinged with color. The hands were beautifully 
formed and of pearly hue, falling with graceful ease, 
and contrasted with the deep, rich black velvet and lace 
of her dress, all relieved by a golden toned background. 
The studio seemed to be illumined by the life and ra- 
diance of her expression. We were spell-bound. It 
was a lovely, thinking, life-like portrait of a beautiful 
matronly woman. 

‘*Mr, Montrose was silent for sometime. I observed 
that his lip quivered. Dupondeur whispered ‘ Beauti- 
ful.’ After a few moments Mr. Montrose said: ‘It is 
perfect. You have caught her best expression. I feel 
her presence in it. How well you have drawn those 
hands; they have the exact character. My dear Stead- 
man, 1 am truly grateful, I am more than satisfied, I 
am delighted. My children and grandchildren will 
bless you for this precious picture. Since the last sit- 
ting she has had a slight attack of paralysis which fills us 
with anxiety. But, whatever happens, we shall have 
this beautiful and truthful resemblance, a master-piece 
indeed.’ After a few words at one side in the ear of 
Steadman the banker left, and we congratulated the 
painter on this triumph of his art. 

“It was plain that he liked your Columbus,’ ‘ said I. 
‘‘He ought to buy it.” 

*** He inquired the price, 
told him $4,000"— 

‘*Was he staggered ? 

‘** No, only quietly answered: ‘I’ll take it at that.’ 

‘“*We all cheered, and Noxall, on leaving, said: ‘I must 
invite him to see my Samson.’ 

“The next day there came to Steadman a letter of grate- 
ful appreciation anda check for a considerable amount 
over his usual charge fora full-length. I walked with 
Dupondeur to his studio. A young lady was waiting to 
see him. She had a troubled look and her eyes were wet 
with tears. She held a picture in her hands which she 
placed on a chair. It was a flower-piece and well 
painted. 


. 


said Steadman, ‘and when I 





——— 

*“**T brought this,’ she said ‘to ask your advice again, 
You saw it a month ago, told me it did me credit, and 
pointed out its faults. I have worked hard to improve it,’ 

‘“‘*Oh yes, I remember,’ Said Dupondeur, ‘you have 
improved it. I see that you have been studying care- 
fully. You have made a good picture of this, and with 
your talent and perseverance yeu will do better still,’ 
The girl burst into a flood of tears. ‘My dear child’ 
said Dupondeur, ‘what’s the matter. Can I help vee 
in any way? 

***Oh—sir—you are too kind. I tried to carry out all 
your suggestions, giving all the time I could Spare, for ] 
am teaching a small class in a school of girls. The 
teachers praised my flower-piece and urged me to send it 
to the Exhibition. They said it was very pretty and 
would be sure to sell. I was anxious to help my sister 
who is ill, so I marked the price on it and took it to the 
Academy. Yesterday it was returned—refused. I am 
utterly discouraged and feel disgraced—I am afraid 1 
shall lose my situation as teacher,’ and hey , 
choked with sobs. 

** Dupondeur is a tender-hearted fellow and felt very 
sorry for the girl. ‘Oh.’ said he, ‘you must not break 
down in that way eerup. They ought to have hung 
your picture. Tin sure they have accepted many which 
are not as good. Leave it with me. I think I can sell it 
for you.’ 

** The girl brightened and dried her eyes. ‘ Oh, thank 
you. If you will I shall be so much obliged.’ 

*** What is the price?” 

‘*** Twenty-five dollars,’ she said. ‘If that is too much 
I shall be contented with anything a friend of yours will 
give for it.’ 


is 


** As I listened to this conversation my conscience 
troubled me a little. I remembered noticing the picture 
among the crowd of fellow pieces, when serving on the 
committee. They were about sending it down to the 
lumber-room with the ether unfortunates, when I said to 
one of them: ‘ Wait a moment: those flowers are well 
painted, there is good drawing and color there. That 
will do to hang’— 

Oh, but we have such cartloads of fruit and flowers; 
we have accepted already more than we can use for 
decoration and filling up vacant spots. Oh no, Um sorry, 
but it must go. Who painted it ? (looking at the card) 
Miss Seymour, a clever, nice girl, too; but she will do 
better another time,’ and down it went. Hanging com- 
mittees are hard-hearted and cold-blooded. Many a pang 
is inflicted by them; many a deeply wounded soul faints 
under the disappointment. I did not confess to the 
young woman, but said to her, ‘ Never yield to dis- 
couragement, persevere; study—study, you will be re- 
warded at last. Remember that there are a great num- 
ber of flower pieces sent t» the Academy and few of 
them can tind places.’ 

** Miss Seymour thanked us for our sympathy and ad- 
vice and walked away, no doubt with a lighter heart and 
a stronger purpose. Dupondeur, good soul, sat down at 
once and wrote to his friend Winner, recently married. 

* DEAR CHARLIE: Brop in and see a little picture an 
acquaintance of mine has left here. I think Mrs. Winner 
would enjoy seeing it. 

“* Yours ever, Pr. OL" 

‘* The next morning Winner called with his pretty and 
blooming wife. 

*** Do you like it Clara?’ said Winner. 

‘* «Oh, [think it is perfectly love'y and so well painted. 
Is it by a pupil of yours, Mr. Dupondeur? 

‘*** Ts it for sale?’ asked Winner. 

‘‘ Dupondeur told the story, omitting the refusal at the 
Academy; adding: ‘ The price I put at forty dollars, in- 
cluding the frame.’ 

‘**{t is mine,’ said Winner; ‘ and I should like a pen- 
dant for it—say, some white and tea roses, etc.’ 

“**Oh, Charlie! how awfully nice you are! I’m de- 
lighted. And—Miss Seymour, I’m so glad for her sake. 
She was my teacher in drawing at Mrs. Crambelle’s 
school. Don’t you remember my showing you my first 
effort, a copy of a deer? You called it a cow, you goose! 
You were a horrid tease in those days.’ 

‘** Charlie drew his check for forty dollars. 

‘* The sunshine was beginning to fall on the clouded path 
of Marie Seymour. She painted the white and yellow 
roses carefully. Dupondeur gave her hints as the picture 
progressed; she gained in delicacy, in force, in precision 
and breadth of treatment. The pendant was accepted at 
the Academy the next year and was well placed. She 
received other orders and has now her studio, her circle 
of friends, and is reaping the reward of her devotion to 
study and love of truth. 

‘* Noxall is yet floundering in the troubled sea of splash 
and helter-skelter, now and then making a happy hit. 
He begins a picture with enthusiasm, dashes on hastily 
for a while, meets with difficulty, loses spirit, lays aside 
the work half-done, seizes another canves in the fever of 
a new idea, works spasmodically, meets with discourage- 
ment and leaves the sketch till a fresh inspiration fires 
him, and so on without end. He lacks the habit of pe 
tient study and the determined will which yields to n° 
obstacle and is ever striving with indomitable courage 
after a perfect expression of the thought. He complains 
bitterly of the want of appreciation, and in the studio 
his great Samson is still sleeping in the lap of Delilah.” 


NEw YORK City. 
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SCIENCE AND INSPIRATION. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





. 

Ir is fashionable at present to make light of what was 
formerly called the inspiration of genius. The sticklers for 
scientific methods—so-called—are notably severe in their 
remarks upon what they are pleased to regard as the ‘‘en- 
feebling faith” of those who draw upon imagination for 
the energy that goes into creative art. This is all very 
well, all very consistent, since the self-styled ‘‘scientists” 
of fiction and verse exemplify their theory in their 
works. Moreover, their exemplifications are not with- 
out great merit in all the minor qualities of art. What 
constitutes their most distinguishing characteristic and 
stamps their works as unquestionably minor is a nega- 
tive strain which takes the place of what, in the crea- 
tions of the true inventor, constitutes the ‘“‘happy hit’— 
the angel-touch—known by us all as the indefinable luck 
of genius. 

It may be true that oncein an age a writer stumbles 
upon a thrilling conceit, or a divine turn of expression 
which is to stand forever as his only meritorious product 
—a diamond struck from the clay with a hoe—but even 
an accidental gem is a gem, all the same, and is wortha 
car-load of cunningly made paste brilliants. 

When O'Hara dashed off his famous stanza: 





“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead,” 
it may have been mere luck, a sort of kaleidoscopic 
grouping of colorand form. If so, what of it? It is the 
business of genius to have that kind of luck. <A twirl of 
the brush, a few sweeps of the pen, guided by a burning 
enthusiasm, and lo! the name of a man is immortal. 

Your scientific artist never arrives at the white heat of 
absolute, creative self-forgetfulness. He turns his stylus 
by the written rules of art. He affects the esoteric, but 
everybody can see that even his affectation is subor- 
dinated to axioms and precedents that are as open and as 
thin-worn as the saws of the rural weather-prophets. He 
isso agnostic in art that he must-have a living model be- 
fore him in order to justify every detail of his work by 
actual measurement. Such a workman never knows the 
joy of fortuitous inspiration, the coming of the irresist- 
ible impulse, nor does his art contain the faintest trace 
of the divine ecstacy. With him style serves instead of 
originality. 

Admirable enough is much of the delicately analytical 
stuff with which our literary market is crowded; its rose- 
water insipidity is somewhat relieved by its underlying 
vulgarity, so that one is reminded, while reading it, of 
some country lass whose well-greased hair smells of 
essence of violets! This sort of writing has the charm 
which always dwells in the product of conscientious 
labor—and I do not speak of moral conscience—the labor 
of perfect sincerity; for your ‘‘ scientific” poet or novel- 
ist is a martyr, if need be, to his theory of art. Not so 
with free genius, whose works are nearly always as 
unequal as those of Nature herself. Here an amazing 
spurt of power, there a space of unrelieved monotony, 
yonder a gnarled wonder; everywhere discord, every- 
where harmony, not a sign of reverence or of tolerance 
for precedents, and yet always in the end the rounded 
fullness of success. The finest oration I ever listened to 
had this inequality of flow, this obstructed, palpitant, 
almost rhythmical alternation of hesitancy and of over- 
whelming freedom. 

The great man is the man who, meeting a great occa- 
sion, is able to dominate it. This is true heroism, even 
in making a poem or a novel. When Shakespeare en- 
countered the thought of Hamlet he was equal to the de- 
mand of it. The trouble with those who are less than 
great is their inability tocomprehend heroism. Not hav- 
ing the highest order of genius themselves, they do not 
believe that the highest order exists. Born below the 
level of heroic character, they cannot realize what fills 
the upper spaces of life. . The man who has felt the wind 
of battle in his hair; who has heard the glorious wings of 
Death winnowing the smoke of musket and cannon; who 
has lost himself and found instead his ideal, as he rushed 
up the currents of bellowing flame and into the mouths of 
batteries; who has felt the thrilling touch of a comrade 
on either side and heard the burst of cheers as the hill- 
top was gained, is ready to pity him who heard but did 
not respond to the call of the drums of his country; nay, 
ready to forgive him his inability to comprehend that 
heroism is still a part of manhood. So in art it is only 
the born genius, the elect climber of Parnassus, who feels 
the influence of the gods and dares trust himself beyond 
the limit of the commonplace. 

Those who would divorce art from ethics, take what 
road they may, finally stop in the gutter whose filth is 
Supposed to bear a lesson of cleanliness. Genius, of the 
Sane sort, never obtrudes a lesson with its art, it may not 
even dream of teaching, but it so loves beauty and lofty 
passion and spotless heroism that it pictures, nay creates 
them and gives them such fascination that they compel 
men and women to long for a higher life. 

Obvious, self-conscious moralizing or lesson-making in 
@ novel or a poem is intolerable. It is when a thought 
Swoops wpon us like a bird of prey and bears us aloft into 
the wide glory of absolute heroic experience that we un- 
derstand the lift of imagination, and at the same time 








absorb a fine moral stimulus that opens every recess of 
the soul. 

It may be true that just at present we are in a lull be- 
tween two great epochs of art; or, in the midst of an 
epoch we may be hesitating in one of those purposeless 
impulses which, like the slatches on the sea, cannot hold 
long enough to be depended on; but certain it is that no 
great work in art ever will be done by the methods of 
scientific realism; and the rising generation of poets and 
novelists will do well to heed the signs of the stars, 
rather than to follow the deceitful und enervating prac- 
tices of the photographers. 

If we cannot trust to imagination, guided by the in- 
spiration which wells up through life. if we cannot add 
anticipation to experience and prophecy to kaowledge 
what purpose can our art serve? Perhaps if we thought 
less of form and more of significance we should touch 
oftener the high notes of song; and probably if we should 
aim less at what life is and more at what life ought to 
be, our fiction would reach at frequent intervals the ex- 
cellence that it now invariably misses. Decadence has 
ever been ushered in by those who have clamored for 
form at the expense of sheer inspiration. The moment 
that the ideal begins to lose its hold on art there sets in 
the dry rot of a labored minor strain which, keeping just 
above mediocrity, tries to make the blast of a cow's horn 
fill all the demands of a world once gladdened by the 
flute of Pan. This horn has been tried and has failed, 
wherefore those who blew it turn about and say that the 
world no longer cares for poetry. In like manner the 
fiction-makers construct their prosy, even-flowing,-mo- 
notonously humorous, self-dissecting novels and (when 
they are not read) blame Scott and Hugo and Goethe for 
their failure. ‘‘ What right,” they cry, ‘‘ has the world 
to be forever looking clear over our heads to gloat upon 
‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘Wilhelm Meister’ and ‘Les Misera- 
bles’? We have said that romance is dead; why don’t 
they bury it?” 

Ah, my dear little fellows, when you and your garden- 
party novels and your sleek, dapper poems are buried 
and forgotten, the old giants and their works will still be 
as beloved as now: for true art never dies. The heroes 
of the pen and the brush and the chisel may have passed 
away forever from earth, but 

**On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the Dead.” 
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OUR CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
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1 OFFER a few suggestion as to the nature of the modi- 
tications which I deem necessary to be made in the ex- 
isting system for the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of the consular and diplomatic service of the United 
States. 

I. The Consular Service. 1. It should be made a perma- 
nent service. By that I mean that the consular officers 
sent from this country should not be subject to recall 
with the change of Administration. A consul can barely 
become acquainted with the duties of his office and the 
character and language of the people, and the place 
where his consulate is located during a period of four 
years. 

No consul can perform his official duties efficiently 
without such knowledge; and after he has acquired it, 
he is generally recalled to make place for a friend of a 
friend of the new Administration. 

2. Every consul should be required to learn the lan- 
guage of the country in which his consulate is located. 
Without such a knowledge, he cannot collect and sift 
all the facts as to manufacturing and market-price of 
the goods exported from his district to the United States, 
and as to the increase of our exports to that country. 


8. So-called ‘‘Consular Agencies,” within consular, 


districts, should be abolished. They accomplish no good 
except putting a thousand dollars or more into the con- 
sul’s pocket in addition to his salary. Great abuses, if 
not frauds, have arisen therefrom. 

The law requires that all declarations as to the value 
of the goods exported to the United States should be 
made by the manufacturer or merchant 1n person before 
the consular officer; and it is said that merchants and 
manufacturers reside in places so far away from the con- 
sulate, that they cannot appear in person before the con- 
sul; hence these ‘‘Consular Agencies.” But it is a no- 
torious fact that such persons residing in the place where 
the consulate is situated,do not appear themselves be- 
fore the consul to sign the required declaration, but 
they sign it at their business places and send the docu- 
ment by a servant to the consular officer for legalization. 
Now, why may not those residing at a distance send 
their documents by mail? For in most instances the 
consular agent is a citizen of the place where it is located, 
who cares nothing for the protection of our Treasury, 
but rather helps his own people. 

These ‘‘ Consular Agencies” are of no real benefit to 
our Government. 

4. All consular officers sent from this country should 
receive an adequate salary, and all fees received by him 
for official services should be covered into the Treasury. 


Thus much abuse and fraud and extortion would be 
avoided. 

5. All the consular fees should be reduced at least 334 
per cent., and ever then the consular and diplomatic ser- 
vice of the United States would be paid therefrom. In 
some instances the present fees are nothing less than ex- 
tortion. 

6. For all consulates where there is an ‘‘ Agency” at- 
tached to it, that ‘‘ Agency” should be abolished and an 
appropriation for clerk-hire be made of about six hundred 
dollars; as, also, for those consulates, where the amount 
of fees at the present time reaches the sum of seven thou- 
sand dollars and over. The salaries of our consuls should 
be increased 25 per cent. 

II. Asto the Diplomatic Service. 1. As far asis possible 
our diplomatic service should also be made permanent. 
Here we have neither the space nor the time to give the 
reasons therefor. 

2. Whatever foreign country maintains a Legation at 
Washington should receive the courtesy at our hands of 
having a Legation of the same rank in their respective 
capitals. 

If the Governments of Denmark, Greece, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Norway, Portugal, etc., accredit Envoys Ex- 
traordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary to our Gov- 
ernment, our Government ought to accredit Ministers of 
the same rank to their respective Governments. This 
is nothing more than a courtesy due from one nation to 
another. Besides, our diplomatic representatives in 
these countries, having only the rank of ‘‘ Ministers Res- 
ident,” while those of other countries have the rank of 
‘*Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary,” 
are required by established diplomatic etiquet to take the 
position at the very end of the Diplomatic Corps on occa- 
sions of ceremony, etc. It certainly does not add to the 
dignity either of our diplomatic representatives or of our 
country for him to take his position below the Ministers 
of Switzerland, or of Portugal, or of Sweden, or of Den- 
mark, etc., especially if our Minister has been residing 
there for four or more years; whereas those of these 
small countries may have just been accredited as Envoys 
and have the precedence. Congress should raise all our 
Legation in foreign countries to the rank of ‘‘ Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary.” Jt would 
only be doing what the dignity and honor of our country 
are demanding. 

3. As to Salaries. As society is now constituted—a 
thing over which we have no control—our diplomatic 
representatives abroad are unable with their present sal- 
aries to live and entertain in a manner in harmony with 
the dignity of their official position and the requirements 
of those circles in which they have to move. Either they 
will have to withdraw from official society to a large 
extent (which is creditable neither to themselves person- 
ally nor to the country they represent), or they must 
draw largely upon their own means, which our 
country with its wealth should not permit. 
Hence my suggestion is that the salaries should. be 
fixed as follows (not including office rent): viz., For 
our Ministers to Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Hungary, $25,000 each; for those to Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, China, Japan, and Turkey, $15,000; for those to 
Brazil, Argentine Republic, Central American States, 
Chili, Denmark, Netherlands, Greece, Rumania, Servia, 
Sweden, Norway, Portugal, Switzerland, Belgium, 
$8,000 each; for those to Hawaiian Islands, Persia, Peru, 
Siam, Paraguay, Uruguay, San Domingo, Liberia, Korea, 
Hayti, $6,000 each. 

3. Besides the salary, the Minister’s traveling expenses 
should be paid, and an allowance made of $1,000 to $2,000 
(according to the rank of the Legation) for furnishing a 
house. Indeed, it is advisable for our Government to 
own furnished houses in Berlin, Paris, London and St. 
Petersburg, suitable as residences for our Ministers. 
Other Governments own such houses in these cities. 

4. For all those Legations having no secretaries, appro- 
priations for clerk hire should be made, ranging from 
$600 to $1,000 per annum for each. This is necessary 
first, because there is often too much copying to be done 
for the Minister to do it alone; and secondly, because, in 
the majority of cases, the Minister does not. understand 
the language of the country to whose Government he is 
accredited, nor even the French language, through the 
medium of which diplomatic communications are made 
to most Legations, at least in Europe. 

5. At the principal Legations in Europe as well as in 
China and Japan, permanent secretaries should be main- 
tained, who might keep themselves posted in the etiquet, 
the tradition and the history of the business of the Le- 
gation. Much time, confusion and unintentional viola- 
tion of rules of diplomatic etiquet would thus be spared. 

But to do this important subject full justice requires 
more time and space than we have at our command. 
The suggestions here made are the results of five years’ 
experience in the consular and fifteen years in the diplo- 
matic service of our country, and they are made irre- 
spective of party considerations, especially those relating 
to the increase of salaries. Our legislators should bear 
in mind that either the expense of living, including 
house rent, have increased, or the purchasing value of 
money has increased. The diplomatic service ought to 
be open to all capable men, and not merely to the 
wealthy, for plutocracy in the end is as bad as moboc- 
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tivate either the one or the other. Therefore, let Con- 
gress raise the salaries of our Ministers to such amounts 
as to enable them to live and entertain as their respect- 
ive official positions demand, and thus to reflect credit 
end honor to our country. Besides the official entertain- 
ments which their positions require them to give, there 
are many other expenses connected therewith which they 
cannot very well ignore, while the citizens of no country 
make such heavy demands upon the hospitality of their 
Ministers as those of our own; and if any one happens to 
fail in this particular he is abused at home and 
abroad; and many of our Congressmen and Senators, 
when abroad, are the first ones tacitly to demand a lib- 
eral hospitality. 

To the credit of our diplomatic representatives under 
all Administrations be it said that they have well sus- 
tained the reputation of having practiced a cordial and 
generous American hospitality toward their fellow-citi- 
zens abroad, which entailed expenses that were not cover- 
ed by their salaries; while by their eminent abilities, dig- 
nified bearing, suavity of manners and efficient trans- 
actions of the official business they reflected credit to 
themselves and honor to our country. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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THE MEDIATION OF CHRIST. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE term mediation, as used in the title of this article, 
means that divine order, constitution, appointment, or 
arrangement, in accordance with which God, in certain 
specified relations, carries into effect the counsels of his 
own will through the personal agency of Jesus Christ. 
That such a mediation exists is clearly taught in the 
Bible. To develop this fact is the design of the present 
article. 

1. The great work of creation is, in the Bible, assigned 
to God acting through Christ. The Old Testament opens 
with the statement that ‘in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” (Gen. i, 1.) John’s Gospel 
opens with the statement that “‘ in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God”: that ‘‘ the same was in the beginning with God”; 
that ‘ all things were made by him,” and that ‘ without 
him was not anything made that was made.” (John i, 
1-3.) This personal and divine Word, or Logos, the 
evangelist identifies with the Christ of the Gospel narra- 
tive. (John i, 14.) The two statements—the one by 
Moses and the other by John—when taken together, re- 
fer the creation of all things to God acting through the 
personal and divine Word that became incarnate in 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Paul, having spoken of Christ as ** the image of the in- 
visible God,” proceeds to say of him: ‘‘ For by him were 
all things created, that are in heaven and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him and for him; and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist.” (Col. i, 15-17.) The Apos- 
tle further says: ‘‘ Who [God] created all things by Jesus 
Christ, to the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known by the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
(Ephes. iii, 9-11.) It is also said, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that God, by Christ, ‘‘made the worlds,” 
and Christ is spoken of as ‘‘ upholding all things by the 
word of his power.” (Heb. i, 2, 3.) 

The revealed fact, as set forth in these passages, is that 
the power exercised by the tri-une God in creating all 
things, was so exercised by the agency of Christ, consid- 
ered as existing and acting ‘‘ before the world was.” The 
revelation on this point is clear and explicit, and ex- 
cludes all doubt as to its import. 

2. Christ is, in an eminent sense, the personal medium 
of revealing God to men. He said of himself: ‘ All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father; and no man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him.” (Matt. xi, 27.) Philip, just before the 
death of Christ, said to him: ‘* Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.” Jesus answered: ‘‘ Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and 
how sayest. thou then, Show us the Father? Believest 
thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ?” 
(John xiv, 8--10.) Jesus also said to the Jews: “If ye 
had known me, ye should have known my Father also.” 
(John viii, 19.) On another occasion he said: ‘‘ As the 
Father knoweth me, even so know | the Father.” (John 
x, 15.) On still another occasion he said: ‘* And he that 
seeth me seeth him that sent me.” (John xii, 45.) .The 
manifest teaching of these passages is that Jesus, when 
on earth, had perfect knowledge of God the Father, and 
that he was appointed as the medium of imparting the 
knowledge of God tomen. It was with special reference 
to this fact that he said: ‘‘ I am the light of the world.” 
(John viii, 12.) 

John, having said that ‘‘no man hath seen God at any 
time,” immediately adds these words: ‘‘The only begotten 
Son, which dwelleth in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” (John i, 18.) The reference is to Christ, 
spoken of as being ‘‘in the bosom of the Father,” to in- 





dicate the intimacy and fullness of his acquaintance with 


the Father. Christ ‘‘hath declared him,” and hence 
through him God is made known to men. 

Paul speaks of Christ as ‘‘ the image of the invisible 
God,” and also as ‘“‘ the brightness of his glory and the 
express image of his person.” (Col. i, 15, and Heb. i, 3.) 
God, according to this statement, is, so to speak, photo- 
graphed to human thought in the person of the historic 
Christ; and in seeing the latter we see a true image of 
the former. The same apostle tells us that ‘‘God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face [person] of Jesus Christ.” 
(IL Cor. iv, 6.) The idea here stated is that in and 
through Christ the invisible God shines into the hearts 
of men, and in this way imparts to them the knowledge 
of himself. Paul's God came into his soul through Paul’s 
Christ, and through this medium irradiated it with 
heavenly light. Whilethe Apostle did not disparage the 
works of Nature, as evidence of the existence and glory 
of God, Christ was more to him as the means of know- 
ing God than all these works put together; and hence 
he placed a strong emphasis upon the revelation of God 
thus afforded to him. The excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus his Lord was the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of God himself. (Philip iii, 8.) Christ was to him 
a luminous orb. 

One who is wise in the knowledge of Christ will be 
correspondingiy wise in the knowledge of God. The 
two forms of knowledge are intimately connected, and 
ta,this fact Jesus referred when, in his intercessory pray- 
er, he said: ‘‘ And this is eternal life, that they may 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” (John xvii, 3.) The history of man- 
kind shows that Christianity, of which Christ is himself 
the center and the substance, has exceeded all other 
means in making the world acquainted with the true 
God, and also that the light of Nature is best under- 
stood by those who have first been taught in the school of 
Christ. The teaching of this school prepares men to 
look at Nature with clearer and better eyes. 

3. In Christ, considered as the Mediatorial and Messi- 
anic King, is vested in the agency of administering the 
government of God, alike in Heaven and on earth. 
When giving to his Apostles their commission to go into 
all the world and preach his Gospel, he said to them: 
** All power is given unto me in Heaven and in earth.” 
(Matt. xxviii, 18.) The term power here means author- 
ity: and what Christ asserted is that supreme authority, 
alike in Heaven and on earth, had been delegated to him. 
This was not an entirely new idea, then for the first time 
stated by him. Hehad previously said: ‘ All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father.” (Matt. xi, 27.) John 
speaks of him as ** knowing,” before his death, ‘‘that the 
Father had given all things into his hands.” (John xiii, 
3.) Having finished his work of atonement on earth, 
and being about to ascend to the Heaven from which he 
came, he embodied the whole idea in the statement: 
** All power is given unto me in Heaven and in earth.” 
God the Father was the Giver, and Christ the incarnate 
Son of God, was the Receiver. 

Paul declares that Christ, being raised from the dead, 
is set *‘on the right hand” of God * in the heavenly 
places”; that God ‘* hath put all things under his feet ” ; 
that he hath given him to be “the head over all thines 
to the Church”: that at ‘“‘the name of Jesus” every 
knee in Heaven and on earth shall bow; that every 
tongue shall confess his supreme Lordship ‘to the glory 
of God the Father” ; and that he ‘“ must reign until he 
hath put all enemies under his feet.” (Ephes. i, 20--22; 
Philip. ii, 10, 11, and I Cor. xv, 25.) Peter speaks of him 
as having *‘ gone into Heaven,” and as having “angels 
and authorities and powers made subject unto him.” (I 
Peter iii, 22.) This regal supremacy will be continued 
until what Paul calls ‘‘the end” shall come; and then 
Christ, having ‘‘put all enemies under his feet,” will de- 
liver *‘up the kingdom to God, even the Father,” that 
thereafter ‘‘ God may be all in all.” (I Cor. xv, 24-28.) 

Included in this mediatorial government by the God- 
Man is the final judgment of the human race, of which 
special mention is made in the Bible. Jesus, in the days 
of his flesh, said that ‘‘the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” and that 
‘‘the Father hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment also, because he is the Son of man.” (John v, 22, 
27.) Paul tells us that God ‘hath appointed a day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained”; that God ‘ will 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ,” and that ‘‘we 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be'good or bad.” 
(Acts xvii, 31; Rom. ii, 16, and II Cor. v, 10.) Christ 
himself gives a description of the final judgment, when 
‘the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him,” when he “shall sit on the throne of 
his glory,” when ‘ before him shall be gathered all na- 
tions,” and when he will award to every one his future 
and eternal destiny. (Matt. xxv, 31--46.) 

The theanthropic Christ is, according to the teaching 
of these Scriptures, by the appointment of God the 
Father, the mediatorial Ruler in Heaven and on earth, 
and also the final judge of the world. His majesty and 
glory are equaled only by his grace. He is himself the 
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all-sufficient guaranty for the triumph of his own king. 
dom. He is making no experiments with this world, 
History, with all its seeming irregularities and obscuri- 
ties is to his eye a luminous track. Events cannot defeat 
his purposes. Saintship should honor its King and prove 
its loyalty by faith in his authority, power, wisdom ang 
goodness. The Church, having its foundation and 
strength in him will never fail. 

4. Christ, considered in his priestly character as a Re. 
deemer and Saviour, and also as ‘‘the Lamb of Gog 
which taketh away the sin of the woald,” is the Medj- 
ator between God and men. Paul expressly says that 
‘there is one God and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all, to be testified in due time.” (I Tim. ii, 5, 6.) 
The giving of himself as ‘‘ a ransom for all” is here con. 
nected with his office in the work of human salvation, 
Christ, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is spoken of as 
‘the Mediator of the new covenant”; and in the same 
Epistle it is said that he is ‘the Mediator of the new 
testament that, by means of death for the redemption of 
the transgressions under the first testament, they which 
are called might receive the promise of eternal inher- 
itance.”” (Heb. xii, 24. and ix, 15.) 

This mediatorial agency is, in the Bible, distributed 
into two forms of action, in one of which Christ ap- 
pears as the *‘ High Pnest of our profession,” making 
an offering for sin, and acting as the intercessor in hu- 
man behalf, while, in the other, he appears as the suf- 
fering and sin-atoning ‘‘Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” (Heb. iii, 1, and Johni, 29.) 
The work of sacrificial atonement by the offering of 
himself was completed when he bowed his head on the 
cross, and said, ‘It is finished.”” The ensuing work 
is that of a mediatorial intercessor,having its basis in the 
atonement made by his death. We learn from the pen 
of Paul that Christ, as our intercessor, is ‘ on the right 
hand of God” in Heaven; that, having gone “ into 
Heaven itself,” he there ‘appears in the presence 
of God for us,” and there ‘‘maketh intercession 
for us”; and that ‘he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.” (Rom. viii, 84, 
and Heb. vii, 25 and ix, 24.) John describes him in 
Heaven as our ‘“ Advocate with the Father.” (I John 
ii, 1.) 

The proper way to interpret the Scriptures which set 
Christ before us in this great work of mediatorial grace, 
is to understand them as they read in their natural im- 
port, and on their authority to believe that he laid down 
his own life for our sins, and also that he acts as our 
intercessor in the heavenly world. These facts, stated 
in the language of earth, lie on the face of the Biblical 
record. They areoften repeated, and always made the 
basis of human hope. The eye of thought is constantly 
pointed to the priestly work and service of Christ as es- 
sential in the plan of salvation. Any religious creed 
that discards this service, discards that which the Bible 
makes fundamental in Christ, considered as the Saviour 
of sinners. 

Two worlds—earth and Heaven—are thus embraced in 
the office of this redemptive Mediator. Two forms of 
service—the one on earth and the other in Heaven—are 
connected together as related parts of one and the same 
plan. God is the primal author of the plan, and to 
Christ is committed the mediatorial agency for its exe- 
cution. ** Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” ‘* There is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” (I Cor. iii, 11, and Acts iv, 12.) This is God's way 
of saving sinners, and must hence be man’s way of being 
saved, if saved at all. 

5. The Bible makes Christ the personal medium of our 
spiritual access to God, and also of the gifts and bless- 
ings of his grace tous. We come to God through him, 
and through him God comes to us with his favors. The 
truth of this general statement, in both of its forms, is 
clearly revealed in the Bible. 

Jesus, after declaring himself to be ‘the way, the 
truth and the life,” added these important words: ‘No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” (John xiv, 6.) 
Paul said that by him ‘‘we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand.” (Rom. v, 2.) He 
also said that ‘‘ through him [Christ] we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father.” (Ephes. ii, 18.) The 
Bible doctrine in regard to prayer is that it should be 
made in the name of Christ. ‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name,” said Jesus to his disciples, “ he 
will give it to you.” (John xvi, 23.) Praying to God in 
the name of Christ is not a mere fashion or custom which 
the Christian Church has happened to adopt for n0 
special reason. It has its basis in the constitution of 
things which God himself has established, and made 
known in his Word. It is his will that when we seek 
favors at his hand, we should doso through the gracious 
Mediator whom he has appointed, and if, with the 
knowledg: of this will, we decline to come to God in 
this way, then we cannot acceptably come to him at all. 
He will not change his plan to suit our netions. 

So, also, the gifts and blessings, especially those relat- 
ing to salvation, which God bestows upon men, come to 
them as the gratuities of his grace through this same 
Mediator. Paul recognized this principle when he said: 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ.” (Ephes. i, 3.) He also 
recognized it when he said: ‘‘ He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things?’ (Rom. viii, 32.) 
Peter said to the Jews on the day of Pentecost that 
Christ, ‘‘ being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost,” had ‘‘shed forth” that which they saw and 
heard. (Acts ii, 33.) ‘‘ The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding,” and ‘‘ peace with God,” come to men 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Rom. v, 1, and 
Philip. iv, 7.) ‘* But my God,” says Paul, ‘shall supply 
all your need according to his riches in glory by Jesus 
Christ.” (Philip. iv, 19.) ‘* Forgiving one another,” says 
the same Apostle, ‘‘ even as God for Christ's sake hath 
forgiven you.” (Ephes. iv, 32.) Justification is an act 
of God’s free grace granted to penitent and believing 
sinners ‘‘ through the blood” of Christ; and sinners are 
thus saved, if saved atall, ** from wrath through him.” 
(Rom. v, 9.) 

The Bible is loaded with declarations of the general 
fact that the mercies of God, especially those that are 
connected with salvation, come to this world through 
Christ. God himself in this respect honors the Mediator 
of his own appointment, and honors the atoning work 
and the intercessory prayer of that Mediator. The en- 
tire Gospel in all the blessings which it confers is based 
on this principle. 

We have then in Christ, according to this statement 
founded on the Bible, a mediatorial Creator, a mediatori- 
al Revealer of God, a mediatorial Ruler in Heaven and on 
earth,a mediatorial Atoner and Intercessor,and a Mediator 
for our spiritual access to God and of his blessings to us. 
God in his wisdom has seen fit to establish this order of 
constitution of things, and has made the fact known in 
his Word. Mysteries beyond our comprehension sur- 
round the fact; yet there is no mystery in the fact itself. 
This is clearly written in the inspired record, and there 
commended to us as the guide and law of our faith. 

Christ, in the light of this fact, is surely a wonderful 
being of whom to think, in whom to trust, and whom to 
love and serve. His pre-existence anterior to his incar- 
nation, his heavenly existence preceding his work on 
earth, his divine and human character as the God-Man 
in the ‘‘ one Lord Jesus Christ,” his mediatorial relations 
to God and men, the good and gracious purposes that 
center in him and are realized by him—all these things 
combined constitute in him an assemblage of facts sur- 
passing any other on which thought ever dwelt. They 
give to him a greatness and glory and goodness that 
may well command the attention, the admiration, the 
homage, the confidence, the gratitude and. love of this 
sinning and suffering race. It is an infinite privilege or 
have such a Christ as our Saviour and Friend. The Bible 
conception of him is full of comfort and full of hope 
to those who trust him. There is more luxury and joy 
in this one conception than in all others put together. 

fhe conception of this Christ, as drawn in the Bible, 
carries with it none of the marks of fiction. We find it 
in a book better attested as arecord than any other that 
was ever written or read. It goes beyond fiction, and 
rises intoa region of supreme grandeur that shows its 
own reality. The supposition that it is a fiction would 
invest the inventor with a character as astonishing as 
Christ himself. The human mind with nothing but its 
own resources to furnish the materials, never made, and 
never could make the Bible Christ. The reality of that 
Christ explains the record, and makes it possible. The 
same Christ continues to be a reality as the foundation 
of all human hope. *‘ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ” for this ‘‘ unspeakable gift.” An- 
gels never sang anobler song than when they shouted 
for the hearing of the world: ‘* Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
(Luke ii, 14.) 
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LIBERTY AND LAW. 


BY PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 








Str ROBERT FILMER defined freedom to be * liberty of 
every one to do as he lists, te live as he pleases, and not 
to be tied by any laws.” On this definition he based a 
philosophical treatise on absolutism in government, af- 
firming its natural necessity and political propriety. He 
was perfectly right. That definition of liberty is the one 
which would lead to despotism. At the same time, it is 
the anarchistic definition. There is no contradiction in 
this. Sir Robert meant by his definition to lay a basis 
from which to affirm that liberty is impossible, absurd, 
irrational. The anarchists affirm the same definition, 
and take it to be rational, real and true. Around this is- 
sue all the great controversies in political science of the 
last two hundred years have raged, and around this issue 
they must revolve without solution so long as the meta- 
physical notion of liberty is accepted. 

The liberty to do what one lists can never be complete, 
unless it is supplemented by the further liberty not to do 
anything. A man who had this liberty, might, there- 
fore, be in the society but not of it, living upon it 
and enjoying a privilege to exert his energies in 


notion of social rights, social duties and liberty are, 
therefore, all born together, and correct definitions of 
them all will be consistent and coherent. The notion 
of liberty which we have been criticising, however, is 
hostile to all notion of rights and duties. The man who 
had that liberty would have no duties, nor any rights, 
properly speaking, because he would have privileges. 
Rights and duties, in a combination consistent with hb- 
erty, constitute the social bond. Such rights, duties and 
liberty are the elements of political institutions which 
give them their form and value. 
We who live in the midst of a modern civilized State, 
with high security of persons and property, with well- 
defined rights, with no burdensome duties, with no privi- 
leges secured to some’ at the expense of others, easily 
assume that this all comes of itself, that it is the natural 
order of things, and that any departure from it would 
have to be forced by injustice. We believe that men 
have easily made up their minds that they would have it 
this way, and that, by adopting proper resolutions at the 
right moment, they have brought it about. We there- 
fore suppose that all that we have is secured to us by the 
most stable and unquestionable reality, that we run no 
risk of losing it, that we can afford to find fault with it, 
throw it away, despise it, and break it in pieces. 
The facts are far otherwise. The peace, order, securi- 
ty, freedom from care of modern civilized life are not 
the product of human resolutions. They are due at last 
to economic forces, which, by expanding the conditions 
of human existence during the last three hundred years, 
have made all which we possess possible. Our history 
has been written on politics almost entirely; and, with- 
out joining in the current easy abuse of it on that ac- 
count, we may fairly say that people bave not learned 
at all to understand the extent to which political reso- 
lutions are controlled by economic conditions, or the 
extent to which political and social institutions are con- 
ditioned in economic facts. Itis not too much to say 
that economic facts are always present and controlling 
in the apparently arbitrary acts of constitution-makers 
and legislators. Our whole history must be reconstruct- 
ed with a view to this fact. If that is once done, we 
shall understand better the narrow range within which 
the law-givers, philosophers, constitution-makers and 
legislators can work. 
It is the opening of the new continents and the great 
discoveries and inventions which have made this mod- 
ern age. They account for the power of man, and they 
have, by their form, conditioned the mode in which 
that power might be used. It has been wasted and 
abused to such an extent that man has never enjoyed 
more than a small percentage of the real power which 
was at his disposal for the enhancement of his earthly 
existence; and the modes in which it has’ been wasted 
have been chiefly those of social policy and political de- 
vice. The ignorance, folly and wickedness of statesmen, 
together with the incompetence of the social philoso- 
phers, seem great enough to have brought the world to 
universal penury, if the discoveries of science and the in- 
ventions of art had not been rapid and strong enough to 
bear all the losses and leave a surplus, by virtue of which 
mankind could gain something. The chief source of 
new power, however, has been the simplest of all; that 
is, anextension of population over new land. If a half- 
million proletarians in Europe should inherit each an es- 
tate, no one would think it any mystery that they were 
not proletarians any more. Why should it be a mystery 
that they are not proletarians when they have inherited 
an estate in America or Australia by going to it. To this 
we append, in passing, another useful reflection. If the 
statesmen and philosophers of the past made such mis- 
takes, which are now visible to us, how do we know we 
are not making equally gross mistakes, which somebody 
will expose a century hence? We do not know it. We 
should hold this ever in mind. [tis exactly-the reason 
for distrusting our wisdom and for “letting things 
alone.” 
The political and civil liberty which we enjoy have 
issued out of all the stumbling and blundering of the 
past. The errors have been cured, to some extent, by 
bitter experience. The institutions which are strong 
and sound have only grown up through long correction, 
and have been purified of the stubborn folly of men only 
after long and bitter suffering. They are not stable. 
They are not founded in immovable facts. They are 
delicate products of care and study and labor. They 
could be easily lost. They require high good sense and 
self-contrel for their maintenance. Civil liberty is in 
the highest degree unstable. If we should fill libraries 
with written constitutions we could never guarantee 
liberty. Terms change their meaning, ideas move through 
a development of their own; nothing stands still here more 
than elsewhere. Intelligent conscience and educated rea- 
son are the only things which can maintain liberty, for 
they will constantly be needed for new cases and new 
problems. We could not make a greater mistake than to 
suppose that we could throw down all social institutions 
and guarantees, and still keep all the peace, order, secu- 
rity, freedom from political anxiety, which we now en- 
joy. Time and again in history men have sacrificed 
liberty rather than incur anarchy. When anarchy 
comes and every one tries to realize the liberty to do as 


energies and more to protect his property. He knows 


that some of the other people who will be doing as they 

like will be sure to rob him. The man who is too young 

or too old, or physically weak, and the women, know 

that they will not do as they like, because somebody else 

will make them do as he likes. These will all flee to 

any protection which can save them from plunder and 

abuse, because liberty and anarchy are totally inconsis- 

tent with each other, no matter what the definition we 

give to liberty. Filmer was right when he held that, if 

liberty meant license to do as you list, it made despotism 

the only ratiunal and possible form of civil government. 

Therefore, there is no liberty but liberty under law. 

Law does not restrict liberty. It creates the only real 

liberty there is; for liberty in any real sense, belongs only 

to civilized life and to educated men. The sphere of it 

isnot in the beast-like non-reflection of savages; it is in 

the highest self-determination of fully educated and re- 

sponsible men. It belongs to defined rights, regulated 

interests, specified duties, all determined in advance, 

before passions are excited and selfishness engaged, pre- 

scribed in solemn documents, and guaranteed by institu- 

tions which work impersonally without fear or favor. 

Such are the institutions under which we live. Their 
integrity is worth more to us than anything else in the 
domain of politics. Their improvement that they may 
perform their functions better, is the highest political 
task of our civilization. That is why liberty in its true 
sense is worth more than the suppression of intemper- 
ance, or the restriction of trusts, or the limitation of cor- 
porations, or any other pet reform. Liberty which con- 
sists in the equilibrium of rights and duties for all mem- 
bers of the State under the same prescriptions—liberty 
which secures each man, in and under the laws and con- 
stitution, the use of all his own powers for his own wel- 
fare, has not therefore the slighest kinship with the spu- 
rious liberty of doing as we please, but is the prime con- 
dition of happy life in human society. The thing to 
which it has generally been sacrificed in the past has 
been ‘‘the reason of State”; that is, some other object 
than the happiness of men, an object selected and im- 
posed upon the society by some arbitrary political au- 
thority. Thereis a modern abuse which is exactly par- 
allel to this. lt consists in using the law to impose pet 
social aims on the society, which use up the time and 
energy of the citizens in other aims than those chosen by 
themselves for their own happiness. Thus the most dif- 
ficult problem in respect to liberty under law is now 
what it has always been, to prevent the law from over- 
growing and smothering liberty. 
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“WHILE SHEPHERD’S WATCHED.” 
A CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCE. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








I WONDER if the Christmas bells sound with as full a 
charm to American children’s ears as they do to ours. I 
hope they do; but Iam half afraid they don’t. You see 
you have ‘“ Thanksgiving” and *‘ Fourth of July” to 
claim your attention. We, your British cousins, have 
only one national feast, the twenty-fifth of December; 
and so it has come to be with us the day of the year, the 
great religious festival, and the great family festival. - 
‘* What shall we do at Christmas?” is a serious question, 
and one that must be decided long beforehand; the eld- 
ers discuss the subject, and generally settle it among 
themselves. There are points involved sometimes which 
the juveniles know nothing about, such as whether it 
would be quite convenient for Uncle George, under the 
circumstances, to entertain so many people, and whether 
it would not be better for all to meet at Aunt Emma’s 
this year. However it is arranged the children are con- 
tent, they are sure of a good time, decorating the 
church, skating and shooting and going to see the prize 
cattle, if the holidays are passed in the country; dancing, 
acting charades and going to the pantomime, if London 
is the chosen spot. 

Yet I remember that, in spite of the attractions of Drury 
Lane, I never cared much for Christmas in London and 
was always rejoiced when it was decided we should go 
to our country relatives. When we were quite young 
and lived in Yorkshire, we used to go to Ripon, a quaint 
old cathedral town; but afterward we winged our flight 
southward, and Christmas generally found us down in 
Sussex, in a rambling red-brick farmhouse at the foot of 
the South Downs. There are some large tracts of low- 
land about there, used for grazing purposes in summer. 
When the clerk of the weather is pleased to send flood 
and frost together, so that all this land lies under one 
vast sheet of ice, what glorious skating one gets! We 
used to start off in the morning and be out all day, tak- 
ing lunch with us. We would light a big fire on the 
bank and keep the kettle going for hot coffee or tea all 
day long; and in spite of all that we ate and drank we 
would be as hungry as wolves when we got home, and 
oh! so stiff! If we had given our bones a chance I think 
that some of us would have gone halting all the days of 
our lives; but we danced our aches and pains away in the 
evenings, galloping up and down the oak gallery to the 
tune of ‘‘ John Reel.” On Christmas Eve we were all of 
us too busy to think of skating, no matter how firm and 





he likes, the man who has anything knows that he will 





any way, no matter how harmful to other men. The 


not be able to do as he likes, because it will take all his 


smooth the ice might be. The feminine heads of the fam- 
ily were all cooking, chopping and mincing and pound- 
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ing and also, it must be confessed, talking to an alarm- 
ing extent; the masculine ditto made it a rule to disap- 
pear in a body to visit a certain fair in a village near by; 
while as for the youngsters, there was the decorating to 
be done. We always split into two battalions—one for 
home and one for the church; only the more serious ones 
belonged to this second division, for it was felt to bea 
serious matter. 

The church was an old gray Norman building, far too 
large for its present congregation. Perhaps when it was 
built, somewhere in the twelfth century, there were peo- 
ple to fill it. When those long since dead and gone folks 
worshiped there it must have been far more beautiful 
than it is now, for there are traces on the walls (under 
the thick coats of whitewash that generations of vandals 
have plastered there) of rare old frescoes, and bits of col- 
ored glass, rich and luminous as jewels, still lurk in the 
windows. Up in the chancel, on the south side, there is 
a low arched doorway. It is fastened up now, and were 
it opened would only lead out into the church-yard, but 
it is still called ‘‘ The Lepers’ Door,” and tradition has it 
that there was once a little chapel there into which the 
poor diseased creatures were allowed to come to join in 
the divine service. Opposite the Lepers’ Door was the 
vestry, a big, vaulted room, where we used to make up 
the wreaths and bouquets before taking them into the 
church. All the ladies in the village helped at this dec- 
orating, and great was the emulation among them. To 
the especial care of one would be confided the font, to 
another the pulpit, or the reading-desk. The pillars and 
the windows were divided among the rank and file. 
Those pillars! They were terribly hard to do nicely, and 
many were the lamentations heard. If only they had 
been Gothic now, something might have been arranged 
more easily. The fluting and the carved capitals of 
Gothic pillars lend themselves to ornamentation, but 
those sturdy up and down Norman fellows! there was 
nothing to be done with them but wreath them, and it 
takes many yards of wreathing to twine round a stout 
pillar thirty or forty feet high. All day long the bas- 
kets of evergreens were being brought in, and never fast 
enough. At four o'clock it grew so dark in those dusky 
aisles that old Jesse Greenfield, the parish clerk, 
had to come and light the lamps. A queer old char- 
acter was Jesse! He had been clerk for forty years 
and yet he was the picture of activity and health, with 
bright blue eyes set in a face like a wizened winter apple, 
given to grumbling a little when he caught hold of a 
sympathetic listener, and not very fond of *‘ new-fangled 
notions,” among which he classed church decorating. 
When he was young, in the old vicar’s time, there was 
no such nonsense. A bunch of holly and yew at the 
doors of the principal pews (they had pews then, comfort- 
able family pews—the Squire’s had a fire-place in it) and 
a few sprigs behind the Royal Arms over the chancel 
arch; but all this fuss, he didn’t see what good it did— 
only made a litter and clutter about the place. Once I 
remember his wrath was fairly excited. A High Church 
cousin brought down from London a set of red cloth 
shields; on each shield was an emblem such as the Agnus 
Dei, Constantine’s Cross, and so forth, made in some 
white cottony substance sprinkled with powdered glass 
that shone and sparkled like snow. Jesse snorted with 
* rage as these were fsestened up, one over each pillar. 
‘*Downright popish” he called them. Poor old man! 
They were harmless enough except from an altruistic 
point of view, but they vexed his soul sorely. 

When the last bough was fixed and all was finished we 
would gather together with hands blackened and _ bleed- 
ing from the rough stalks to pronounce on the general 
effect, and 1 used to think, standing there in my favorite 
place in the west transept, that our trouble was well paid 
and that we ought to feel proud of having helped to deck 
the old church out once more in its Christmas bravery! 
Think of it! For nearly seven hundred years it had 
assembled its children together to rejoice and give thanks 
to God for the birth of his Son! For seven hundred 
years the faithful had brought their tributes from lane 
and field, somber yew, holly with its shiny leaves and 
scarlet berries, trailing ivy, emerald moss, graceful win- 
ter ferns—all that the stern season has to offer. On the 
font among the short dark foliage there were always 
Christmas roses, purest, sweetest and most hopeful of 
flowers, coming in the shortest, darkest days, to whispey 
of the new year. 

The faint light from the scattered lamps enhanced the 
mysterious beauty of the church, now shining on some 
sharp edge of carving, now glimmering on the tomb of 
the Crusader, whose helmet, only a scrap of battered 
iron, still hung above him; now dying away altogether 
in the black shadows of the heavy rafters. The last thing 
before we left we always sang a hymn, the vicar leading 
us with his full, deep voice, his wife at the organ. 

‘*W hile shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

All seated on the ground, 

The angelof the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 

* Fear not, said he, for mighty dread 
Had filled their troubled mind; 

Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and al] mankind.” 

The story of Bethlehem, the stable with its occupants, 
the lowly peasants who were the first to bend the knee 
to Christ made man, was never so forcibly brought home 
to me as one vear when I was about seventeen or eigh- 





teen, a little too old for the children and not yet quite 
grown up, withal somewhat romantic and dreamy, fond 
of long solitary walks and meditation in my own room. It 
was after dinner, and a very noisy game of Blind man’s 
buff was going on, in which I did not feel inclined to 
join. I almost wished the mothers and aunties had 
asked me to stay with them in the dining-room, and was 
feeling a little lonely when my uncle Alec came in. No 
one noticed him, the game went on as boisterously as 
ever. He glanced quickly round the room, saw me in 
my nook in the deep window-seat, and came over to me. 

‘*lam going out,” he said, ‘‘on an expedition I think 
you would enjoy, will you come? Get your cloak then 
quickly, and slip round to the side of the house, you will 
find me by the stable gates.” 

I was delighted, for of all people I loved Uncle Alec 
best. I found him in the yard, already in the dog-cart. 
I climbed up beside him, Joe the groom scrambled in at 
the back, and away we went. 

It had been up to then an extremely mild winter, bat, 
the ‘‘ green Christmas,” which old- folks say ‘‘ makes a 
full church-yard,” had been escaped, severe frost setting 
in about the twenty-second of December. The road was 
as hard as iron, and the mare’s hoofs rang out on it as we 
sped away with our faces toward the sea. We were 
going to Pendleton Edge, the extreme outskirt of my 
uncle’s land. In good weather and by daylight the place 
could be reached by acut across fields and over hedges, 
but this route was impossible at night; one had to do as 
we were doing, drive round seven miles or more, and 
then dismount at the foot of a hill and climb a narrow 
track to its summit, for it was the summit we were 
bound for. Pendleton Edge is a noteworthy point on the 
South Downs, a hill that stands sharp and clear above 
its brethren. On the crisp, springy turf that clothes its 
sides sheep feed, of the famous South Downs breed that 
produces such incomparable mutton. 

We left the groom in charge of the traps, and together, 
my uncle andI ascended in single file the little path 
which wound its way up in all sorts of tortuous curves. 
We each had a basket to carry, and a heavy basket at 
that, for our errand was not one of simple star gazing. 
We were bound for a long, low hut, which aftera quar- 
ter of an hour’s steady upward traveling came in sight, 
looming up blacker than the black hillside; it was the 
lambing shed. 

The excessive mildness of the season, to which I have 
already alluded, had made itself felt throughout Nature. 
Already the twigs in the hedge were swelling and taking 
on that dull red color usually not noticeable until a 
month later; already there had been born into the world 
a number of lambs—poor little shivering creatures, they 
must have repented their premature arrival, and envied 
the lot of their more tardy brethren, who came when 
the sun was kissing the flowers into life. Lambscoming 
in the first weeks of January are considered early; it is 
exceptional for them to appear at Christmas; but here 
on Christmas Eve they were, and there was no time for 
idle revelry on Pendleton Edge: the shepherds were very 
busy. 

As I followed Uncle Alec intothe hut my eyes were 
dazzled for a moment the light and warmth coming 
suddenly after the cold darkness made me blink. 1t was 
an odd scene, a long, low room with a trodden, earth 
floor; the walls made of dry furze, wound in and out be- 
tween great stakes driven in the ground, the roof of 
thatch; an enormous fire burned on a flat brick hearth, 
the smoke escaping, some of it through a hole in the 
wall, the greater part into the room itself, which, ming- 
ling with the fumes from the men’s pipes, the smell of 
fustian garments and damp fleeces, made an atmosphere 
of peculiar and not desirable quality; a door at one side 
of the fire led into the fold, from whence came in a 
sound of bleating and of baa-ing. Woolsen, the head 
shepherd, and Strudwick, an old man who passed for 
‘*wise” on the country-side, and who knew far more of 
animals, their ailments and their cure, than Mr. Poul- 
ter, the veterinary surgeon, himself, were continually 
passing to and fro from the fire to the fold, coming back 
sometimes bearing a little bundle of wool, from which 
issued a feeble bleat, to be laid down in the warmth. 
Some of the little things, already a few hours old, had 
to be fed from a bow] of gruel which stood on the hearth, 
and it was odd to see how tenderly the great rough men 
ministered to the wants of their nurslings. 

They seemed surprised to see my uncle. 

‘* Christmas Eve, my men,” he said. ‘‘ You don’t sup- 
pose I should forget you on such a night, do you—not I. 
As you can’t be at home making merry with your friends, 
my niece andI have brought the good cheer to you. 
Come, let us see what there is in the baskets.” 

There were many things in the baskets. Cold roast 
heef and mince pies, cakes and cheese, oranges and nuts 
‘* for the boys,” my uncle said, nodding at Woolsen’s two 
sons, diminutive youths who were nearly lost in their 
huge yellow leggings. 

‘* This is an extraordinary occasion, you know,” went 
on my uncle. ‘‘ Lambs arn’t born at Pendleton Edge 
every year on Christmas Eve, are they, Woolsen ?” 

‘‘Wish they was, sir, if thisishow you welcome them,” 
was the answer, with a wistful look at a flat stone bottle 
which Uncle produced from his pocket. 

1 left them for a little and went outside on to the bleak 
hillside; it was very still there beneath the clear star-lit 











sky; not a moving thing was in sight, nothing but the 
bare, round down stretching away on either side, not a 
sound save every now and then a distant murmur from 
the sea, when some wave larger than its fellows broke 
on the lonely beach. 

My mind was very full of Bethlehem. Those simple, 
ignorant shepherds in the hut were just such as those to 
whom the angels had appeared, sweeping in a brilliant 
train across the Eastern heavens. Christ was ever the 
Christ of the poor, and it was to the lowly ones of the 
earth the tidings of his birth were first given. It is the 
lowly ones of the earth who have held him ever since 
most closely and unquestioningly in their hearts, 

As I turned to re-enter the hut, a sound came floating 
across the downs—the sound of the Christmas bells, 
They had reached us in that out-of-the-way spot; reached 
us with their tidings of peace on earth, good will toward 
men. 

The shepherds were gathered round the fire, my uncle 
in their midst. He had been saying a few words to them 
and they looked a little grave, but brightened up when 
I went in, and wished us both ‘‘ A Merry Christmas and 
many of ’em,” with hearty good will. 

As we walked down the track toward the dog-cart, 
we heard them singing: 

3 To you in David's town this day, 
Is born of David’s line, 
A Saviour who is Christ the Lord, 


And this shall be the sign.” 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
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CONGREss voted itself a sixteen days holiday and then 
departed, leaving the National Capital to fill the void 
with Christmas shopping. It need hardly be added, the 
void is filled. 

In the two weeks of the session the important Commit- 
tees of the House were appointed, and no end of bills 
were introduced in the Senate. 

One bill, introduced by Senator Dawes, is of much in- 
terest to the District of Columbia, and to Mr. Trotter— 
President Cleveland’s Mr. Trotter—who is still the Re- 
corder of Deeds. The bill is for the relief of President 
Harrison, tho not so worded. But it should have had a 
place among the “ relief’’ bills, always introduced in the 
morning hour. If it becomes a law it will be a relief to 
the President, and it will undoubtedly relieve Mr. Trotter 
from further duties as Recorder of Deeds. 

Senator Dawes proposes to make this office one of sal- 
ary instead of fees. He names $3,000 a year as the sal- 
ary of the Recorder of Deeds, who now gets the ‘‘ emolu- 
ments” of $j2,000 a year. Fancy, if you can, the fall 
thereof, from $12,000 to $3,000, or rather the falling off 
of candidates when Senator Dawes’s bill is a law. 

The oftice of Recorder of Deeds is the *‘ fattest” office 
in the District, and it is no wonder that so many ex- 
Members of Congress are candidates for the position. 
This sort of Congressional pressure has been a tremen- 
dous load on the President. One ex-Member, who had 
been in the House something near a dozen years and who 
got ‘‘ left” at home last year, is a persistent candidate, 
having very powerful influence urging his appointment. 
The man, by’ birth and education, is well equipped for a 
foreign mission; but he does not want to serve his coun- 
try abroad. His eye was tixed on the Recorder of Deeds 
office from the first stroke of the clock March 4th, and 
from that day to this he would see no other position. If, 
however, Senator Dawes’s bill drops the riches of the of- 
fice from $12,000 to $3,000 a year, this ex-Member will at 
once drop out of the race. 

On the other hand and not less a load, is the ‘‘ home- 
rule” pressure on the President, to appoint a District 
man to a District ottice—a man who is a resident and a 
tax-payer. There would seem good reason for the ap- 
pointment of a property owner who has something in 
common with the rest of the property owners. But why 
the President should be obliged to provide for ex-mem- 
bers of Congress failing of re-election, is not so clear, 
Sending an ex-Congressman abroad is one thing; putting 
him in a District of Columbia oftice, to the exclusion of a 
resident, is quite another thing. 

The President has been more tormented by this office 
than any other, or all of the other District offices to- 
gether. If Senator Dawes’s bill makes a scattering and 
thinning out of candidates, it will prove a positive 
blessing, a boon indeed; and when the number gets sim- 
mered down to the possibility of choice, the President 
will be relieved, and so will—Mr. ‘Irotter. The madness 
of slashing off the $9,000 temptation, leaving only the 
moderate $3,000 salary, is not without method. 

In former times, new Senators have been relegated to 
back seats. But in this session several old Senators have 
moved back, from choice;‘and now in the outer Repub- 
lican row, are the seats of Mr. Plumb, Mr. Teller, Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Stanford, Mr. Chandler and 
Mr. Dolph. Mr. Hawley and Mr. Ingalls, who sat 80 
long well to the front, are now next to the back row, 
and Mr. Spooner has gone forward several rows, and 
taken the seat occupied by President Harrison when he 
was in the Senate. The Democratic side made 10 
changes, except that Mr. Reagan sits in the chair of Mr. 
Brown, who has not yet appeared in this Congress. One 
misses the tall, thin, old man, with the patriarchal 
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white beard, and cat-like step. ‘‘Old Joe Brown, the 
richest and shrewdest man in Georgy,” is the way his con- 
stituents speak of him. When Montana’s Senators come 
in, and Mr. Brown returns, the United States Senate will 
be complete in eighty-four Senators. 

Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, does not impress 
one as a health advertisement for his State. He is thin 
and pale, on the consumptive order, and looks like a 
man from the close routine of a desk, or like an over- 
worked New England school-teacher. But he is, I am 
told, the very back-bone and sinew of Sioux Falls, one 
of those marvelous Western cities of irresistible, speedy 
growth. He walked over the Dakota plains to the spot 
where the city of Sioux Falls now is, but then was not— 
walked either ‘‘barefooted,” or in shoes that were relics 
of the past, and very cherished emblems of premeditated 
poverty. He is now a very rich man, getting richer, and 
looks about thirty-five years of age. 

Senator Moody, his colleague, is considerably older, 
considerably heavier, some shorter, fair and gray. His 
head is quite like the President’s—not a marked resem- 
blance, but a sufficient likeness to at once suggest the. 
President. He looks younger, and far less worn—and 
very good reason for it, in one difference alone. Heisa 
fresh, new Senator,and not a worried President. Senator 
Moody is. I should say, past fifty, and is apparently a 
“nice, quiet sort of man.” But they say he has an eye 
to the main chance, and therefore promptly got his son 
appointed as a page in the Senate. 

Senator Allen, of Washington, is the youngest-looking 
man in the Senate, much to the gratification of Senator 
Spooner, who for four years has not enjoyed being 
pointed out as ‘that boyish-looking young fellow.” 
Neither Senator looks his age. Senator Allen from the 
gallery, is about twenty-five, but is probably ten years 
older. Senator Spooner is past forty-six, but does not 
look forty. Both are of the blonde type,tho Senator 
Allen is much browned—probably the effect of Western 
breezes. 

Senator Squire, the other Senator from Washing- 
ton, has the blackest head in the Senate. His hair is 
“black as night,” black as the ‘‘ raven’s wing,” or any 
other comparison you choose to intensify its blackness, 
smooth and shining. There is no doubt but that Sena- 
tor Squire will have to submit to gallery admiration and 
will be called a handsome man. It will be one of the 
penalties of his position. 

Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, who entered the Senate 
a year ago, and is yet quite new, is pointed out as the 
“dressy man ”—the penalty you will see visited upon a 
man who is faultlessly attired in public life. This fault- 
less attire is the more striking when he happens to stand 
near his colleague, Senator Teller. The contrast of heads 
is greater than the difference in broadcloth. The one is 
the Andrew Jackson type—hair brushed rather fiercely 
up and back, without the parting line, iron-gray anda 
trifle stubborn. The other is like écru satin over the round 
head, and with a well-defined line parting it, not quite, 
but within a hair’s breadth of the middle. Senator Wol- 
cott’s round face, I had almost said chubby, is set off by 
a mustache, and his white hands are set off by finger- 
nails perfectly manicured. He wears his Prince Albert 
closely buttoned, and his trousers are of the very latest 
cut and color, Tocomplete this hasty sketch, he is not 
a bit Western, and has not a bit of Western off-hand as- 
surance. On the contrary, Senator Wolcott is like a 
Washington ‘ society man” at his best, leading the Ger- 
man, but not at home in the Senate. I happened to see 
his effort one day to introduce a bill, and it was this: 
Rising softly, and gently holding in his hand the pa- 
per he murmured, ‘‘ Mr. President.” Of course the 
presiding officer, Mr. Morton, neither saw nor heard him. 
The effort was repeated over and over, each time softly, 
gently and murmuringly. While it was going on, any 
number of Senators had been up and down, and intro- 
duced bills. The Colorado Senator finally sank into his 
seat, and, with an air of resignation, began to read his 
newspaper. But he was not reading at all: he was 
preparing for another effort—his last chance—for the 
morning hour was in the last minutes. Suddenly, but 
again softly, he got up, glided rather than walked over 
to Senator Teller, and taking a position behind his col- 
league's chair, as if for safety, he held up the bill, over 
the Andrew Jackson head, and said, ‘* Mr. President,” 
softly, but now audibly. A nod of recognition from the 
Vice-President, and the bill went in. Senator Wolcott's 
friends say of him: ‘* If ever a man was out of his sphere 
it is Ed Wolcott.” What a pity Mr. Wolcott has not a 
little of the adaptability developed by Western women 
who are suddenly, and without much warning, trans- 
lated, as it were, from quiet little homes to Washington, 
and who after one season areas if ‘ born to the pur- 
ple.” 

Each season brings to society people questions of eti- 
quet—not new ones, but the same old questions, to vex 
and perplex those who happily or unhappily fill high 
places. To other worlds they may be trifles, but in offi- 
Cial society the etiquet of calls, and of precedence is the 
Supreme element, and the married woman who signs 
herself ‘« Mrs. Jones,” instead of * Mary Jones,” will 
Sooner or later find that she has committed not a crime, 
but worse—a blunder. Society, and of course I write of 
Official people, will pardon any sin save that of a stupid 


official, who a few yearssince signed her note to a friend 
‘*Mrs. Judge”—Blank. To this day it is laid up against 
her. Some of the new people, for there are new people 
with every change of Administration, are walking on the 
volcanic crust. It is already going the rounds that the 
wife of a Cabinet officer signs her notes ‘‘ Mrs.” instead 
of her given name. 
We know how the wife of a Cabinet officer of the last 
Administration made first calls on the Diplomatic Corps, 
not omitting the bachelor Legations. That single act of 
hers will live in social history long after her husband’s 
political history is forgotten. This same lady, who 
promptly and indiscriminately made first calls on the 
Diplomatic Corps, held out stoutly till the last moment 
against making first calls on wives of Senators, tho others 
of her circle recognized the etiquet requiring wives of 
Cabinet officers to make first calls on wives of Senators. 
't is a law of etiquet, pretty well understood, that 
the Mistress of the White House neither makes nor re- 
turns visits, and that the President never accepts an in- 
vitation to the house of a foreign minister. There is no 
dispute about this, and therefore it is plain sailing for 
the President's family. ao 
Other laws of etiquet are not so readily accepted. 
The Diplomatic Corps should make first calls on the Cab- 
inet and Senators’ families. Some of them do and others 
do not. The ladies of the Cabinet should make first calls 
on the wives of Senators. They do, tho it often goes 
against the grain. But the Cabinet officers themselves 
very promptly make first calls on the Senators. By cour- 
tesy to age the wives of the Supreme Court Judges are 
exempt from first calls, except to pay respects to the 
President's family. 
The program of entertainments at the White House is 
annually announced a few days before the new year; 2nd 
it is on New Year's Day that the President opens the sea- 
son by the reception at the White House. December 
may and does have preliminary social life: but the formal 
opening of the season is by the President on New Year's 
Day. After that, while official circles may be wildly 
gay, very little is demanded of the White House family. 
Three state dinners, successively to the Cabinet, the 
Diplomatic Corps, and to the Supreme Court, are the 
number, after which it is optional with the President 
whether he remains quiet for the rest of the season or 
continues dinner-parties. But the three dinners are re- 
garded as obligatory. He may give one or more evening 
receptions to the public, and one or more to official peo- 
ple. But none are obligatory. Whatever the official 
program may name, the White House is likely to be 
quiet this season. 
A very marked change will be felt in the Diplomatic 
Corps when the new Minister from Hayti takes the place 
of Mr. Preston, who has represented his Government at 
Washington since February, 18738, and who for some 
years past has been Dean of the Corps. Perhaps Ameri- 
cans will feel the absence of ‘‘the Prestons” more 
even than the foreign circle, as Mrs. Preston and her 
daughters have become in a way ** Americanized.” 

lt is said that the new Chinese Minister is disposed to 
be exceedingly cautious, an@ will not, like his predeces- 
sor, enter unreservedly into the social gayeties; neither 
will he permit the young men of the Legation to do 
more than get a glimpse of the ** whirl.” And as to put- 
ting off Chinese brocades for American cloth, as some 
of the former young secretaries did, that is not to be 
thought of. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Sine Arts. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 


THE second exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, at the New Gallery in Regent Street, differs not 
very greatly, in its general features, from their first exhi- 
bition, in the autumn of last year. The leading exhibitors 
of 1888 again occupy the most prominent positions, and the 
general character of the exhibits marks, no less clearly than 
before, the influence of the school headed by William Mor- 
risand Walter Crane. This, however, is only what might 
have been expected. Such an object as the Society has in 
view—the fostering of a truly national love of art—will, in 
all probability, require generations for its accomplishment. 
Our artificers have so long been enslaved to the mechanical 
conditions of the age that the time must of necessity be long, 
the process of education gradual, before the work of their 
hands shall again become informed with individuality and 
beauty. The taste for art is confined to the cultivated few ; 
in the bulk of the nation—of every civilized nation—it is, to 
all appearance, extinct. Extinct, however, it may not in 
reality be: we may well hope that it is only dormant; but 
its sleep is sound, and it will be long awakening. Civiliza- 
tion has done much for us, even in the field of art. To civ- 
ilization the noblest products of human imagination and of 
human skill are due. But it has taken from the many to 
give to the few. That half-conscious instinct for the beau- 
tiful, which barbarous or semi-barbarous nations possess, 
the instinct which renders, with them, every rudely turned 
utensil, every roughly woven carpet, in its degree, a real 
work of art, has, with us, been annihilated by modern ma- 
chinery and modern civilization. To recall it were impos- 
sible, but education and freedom for the workman may in 
time replace it by a more deliberate, and, let us hope, not 
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and it is to arouse this slumbering sense that Mr. Crane and 
his coadjutors have set the trumpet to their lips. 
To how distant a future they must look for the full re- 
ward of their endeavors, is forcibly manifested by the fact, 
already pointed out by the Athenewm, that, with hardly 
an exception, the objects now exhibited in the new gallery 
are articles of luxury. There has been hitherto no attempt 
whatever to adapt the principles of art to the requirements 
of humble life. The tapestries, the embroideries, the painted 
panels, the stained windows, the cabinets, vases, etc., which 
fil! the rooms with such pleasant harmony, are completely 
beyond the reach of any but wealthy purchasers. (At my 
last visit, by the way, I did notice a very small vase marked 
as low as ten shillings—but. it was damaged.) 
Rut, after all, the Society is hardly to be blamed for this. 
The works must be sold, or they will not be produced; and 
if they do appeal too exclusively to the wealthy classes, it is 
not only because those classes alone have the means to pur- 
chase them, but also because, under present circumstances, 
those classes alone have the desire to possess them. It is 
better, too, that men should be able to make beautiful 
things, than that they should be able to purchase luxurious 
things, and, if I mistake not, the ultimate hope of the Socie- 
ty is to make every man, in his way, not an art-patron, but 
an artist. And if, by encouraging and helping forward the 
workmen, the Society can, by degrees, emancipate them 
from the bonds of convention, and set them free to develop 
and express their own ideas, much good will surely have 
been done. Meanwhile, it must be confessed, the danger is 
that the workmen, emancipated from one kind of conven- 
tiality, will be too liable to fall into another, and that they 
will use their newly acquired liberty to make free, not so 
much with their own ideas, as with those of Mr. Crane and 
Mr. Burne-Jones. 
Among the less known exhibitors this year, Mr. Chris- 
topher Whall comes prominently forward with some really 
imaginative and well-executed designs. One of these, a 
quaint but very pleasing, and, in style, somewhat Du- 
reresque, pen drawing, entitled *‘ The Infant Christ and the 
New Year,” has been already published in the Century 
Guild Hobbyhorse. Mr. Whall’s cartoons for mural deco- 
ration are bold and effective, and his panels of stained glass 
glowing and rich in color. A special feature is made, in the 
present exhibition, of the work in stained glass, which is ar- 
ranged by itself in a cabinet, dark except for the ‘dim, 
religious light’? which penetrates the colored windows. The 
general effect of the glass thus displayed is somber rather 
than brilliant. Perhaps the most interesting example is a 
divided window executed by Messrs. Morris & Co. from a 
design by Mr. Burne-Jones. The subject is the Israelites 
mourning by the waters of Babylon. The background is 
occupied by the lofty towers of the city, beneath which 
grow the willows upon which the mourners have hung their 
harps. In the foreground the waters of Babylon form a 
serpentine brook some two feet in breadth, on either bank 
of which is assembled a crowd of women and children, 
Some groups of children in the immediate foreground are 
very happily designed. The effect of the whole is very rich, 
deep reds and yellows glowing as with evening light. 
Mr. Smetham Allen’s panels of brass work in silhouette, 
on a copper ground, are well adapted to the decoration of 
cabinets. The design is cut in sheet brass, in the manner 
of paper silhouettes, only, instead of single figures or ob- 
jects, Mr. Allen, with great skill, cuts on one sheet a con- 
tinuous design, sometimes very elaborate, and comprising 
numerous figures or animals. The silhouette is then firmly 
attached to the ground, and thus forms a somewhat unu- 
sual, but very acceptable species of decoration. One of his 
subjects. executed with much spirit, is a Spanish bull-fight. 
The President of the Society, Mr. Walter Crane, is abun- 
dantly represented in the exhibition, but perhaps his most 
welcome contribution to the undertaking this year is the 
excellent preface to the catalog, in which he sets forth, 
briefly and lucidly, the purposes of the Society. I cannot 
find much to admire in his large panels of colored gesso. 
In two of these, entitled respectively ‘“‘Thought Reading” 
and “‘ Téte-a-Téte,’’ he has endeavored to turn to decorative 


use the incongruities of modern evening dress. Each 
panel represents a gentleman and a lady, seated 
back to back on a sofa, from the center of which 


is growing some nondescript plant which overshadows them 
with its leaves. Iflength of limb be but another term for 
grace, the figures are undoubtedly graceful. The gentle- 
man in ** Thought Reading ’’ must be full seven feet high, 
and the lady is not much shorter. To another pair of panels 
Mr. Crane has given the titles of *‘ L’Allegro” and ** Il Pen- 
seroso.” ‘Jl Penseroso ”’ is represented, not very intelligi- 
bly, by a contadina with a tambourine in her hand; * L’Al- 
legro”’ by a particularly sad-looking Italian peasant boy, 
with a flageolet. A frieze in gesso by the same artist is 
called “‘The Dance,” and represents three girls dancing. 
The ungainliness of their figures is by no means concealed 
by their extraordinary attire—a kind of compromise between 
the costume ef a modern ball-room, and the clinging, classi- 
cal drapery which Mr. Albert Moore delights in. Mr. Crane 
is rarely successful with figures on a large scale. His draw- 
ings in the gallery are far more interesting, and the series of 
“ flower-maidens ’’—‘ Flora’s Feast””—is very pretty and 
fanciful. 

The *‘ Guild and School of Handicraft’ is responsible for 
a considerable number of exhibits, of very varying degrees 
of merit. One of its members, Mr. J. Pearson, has designed 
and executed some large plates in repoussé brass and copper, 
which are certainly among the best examples of metal- 
work in the exhibition. The tendency in modern work of 
this description is frequently toa somewhat hard manner 
of execution, of which the neatness and distinct outline 
produce an effect poor and mechanical in comparison with 
that attained by the rich, half fortuitous, freedom of old 
repousse work. This fault Mr. Pearson has, in most in- 
stances, happily avoided. Some of the productions of the 
Guild are less deserving of praise; for example, a large 
music cabinet of stained wood, which suggests, rather in- 
felicitously, the automatic weighing machine, familiar to 
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Messrs. Morris & Co. exhibit a collection of printed cot- 
tons, damasks, rugs and tapestries, generally excellent in 
their kind. Many of these were designed by Mr. William 
Morris, and executed under his superintendence. The hand- 
made “ Hammersmith” rugs produced by this firm are 
now celebrated, and if they cannot rival the Oriental rugs 
in richness and gradation of color, they are certainly, both 
for design and durability, among the best that Western 
workshops have to show. Mr. Morris contributes to the 
catalog an interesting essay on “‘ Dyeing as an Art,”’ in 
which he speaks feelingly of the terrible injury to the art 
of dyeing which resulted from the discovery, in modern 
times, of the aniline dyes. “* Henceforward,”’ he writes, 
“there is an absolute divorce between the eommercial 
process and the art of dyeing. Any one wanting to pro- 
duce dyed textiles with any artistic quality in them must 
entirely forego the modern and commercial methods in 
favor of those which are at least as old as Pliny, who speaks 
of them as being old in his time.” 

The exhibition comprises many meritorious works in dif- 
ferent branches of artistic handicraft which must of neces- 
sity be left unnoticed here. There is one thing more, how- 
ever, too beautiful to be passed without a word of praise. I 
refer to the specimens of Irish lace, which, in mere justicé 
it must be admitted, are nothing less than exquisite in ele- 
gance of design and delicacy of workmanship. 

Upon the whole, the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
may be fairly congratulated on what it has already achieved. 
It has shown that we have in our midst craftsmen capable of 
designing with fancy and of executing with feeling, and it 
is going on the right road to increase the number of such 
craftsmen, by giving encouragement and publicity to their 
work. And if, now and then, in walking round the galleries, 
we cannot but feel that here has been a too violent straining 
after effect, there an aiming rather at eccentricity than at 
grace, and there again, a too servile following in the foot 
steps of others, we shall admit that such defects as these 
are inseparable from the early stages of a movement in- 
tended to war against the indifference or hostility of a 
powerful majority. The exhibition is valuable rather for 
what it promises than for what it has performed. It is sow- 
ing the seed from which future generations shall reap an 
abundant harvest. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary. 
THE PHYSICIAN AND THE SANITARIAN. 


THE relations of hygiene to a knowledge of the needs of 
the physical system are such, that the public very naturally 
look to the physician as the chief source and center of sani- 
tary information. There are reasons why this should be. 
The medical practitioner is brought in contact with insani 
tary conditions as is no other member of the community. He 
is compelled to look upon them in their bearings on disease 
and death. He cannot but come to know that the welfare 
or recovery of his patient depends largely upon the ability 
to control sanitary conditions and surroundings. The 
physician therefore ought to be the accepted and competent 
authority on all matters relating to personal hygiene. 

But there are many reasons why the sanitarian and phy- 
sician cannot be looked upon as synonymous. Most of the 
medical men who are past forty years of age never heard 
the subject treated of in their course of preparation. Those 
who are younger have generally heard of it in a patronizing 
way, since even where hygiene was named among the sub- 
jects of lectures, it was seldom treated separately. 

Then again there are those who will not admit care of the 
public health to be any part of their profession. They rec- 
ognize that itis well for them to know so much of hygiene 
as relates to the individual under their charge, but they feel 
no obligation to acquire ‘and dispense knowledge outside 
the circle of their chosen calling. Their business is to prac- 
tice medicine. Too many pursue it as a trade and a means 
of livelihood rather than out of a love of science and 
humanity. Again it is proverbial that it does not pay for a 
physician to be a health officer. Even his patients do not 
always take kindly to suggestions about better housekeep 
ing orasto some local cause of the disease. As an officer, 
he runs against many prejudices and is not apt to be sus- 
tained by those whose good opinion he desires. 

The tendency, too, of medical practice to divide up into 
specialties, has been unfriendly to a general interest in hy- 
giene on the part of practitioners. The profession is fast 
becoming one of sections. Biologists and pathologists write 
their opinions and make their experiments, but have no 
regular practice. Gynecologists and oculists flourish in 
their specialty, but could never treat a fever. Hence many 
a doctor says to the medical sanitary officer: ** That is your 
specialty; see thou to that.”” Not all realize that beyond all 
other departments it is the one that cannot thus be made a 
specialty. It must permeate and penetrate the whole sci- 
ence and art of medicine. It must go behind disease and so 
behind practice, on inquiry into causes, with a view of pre- 
venting disease and so of diminishing the need for doctors, 

Then again the relation of physician and sanitarian is 
greatly embarrassed by the tendency there is to mix up the 
care of the public health with political appointment. We 
have seen the most capable and efficient health officers of 
States and cities superseded by incompetents or by those of 
another party merely on partisan grounds. Dr. Snow, of 
Providence, and Dr. Durgan, of Boston, are about the only 
instances we know in which the medical health office has 
not succumbed to political greed or influence. Such men 
as Raymond, of Brooklyn, Chandler, of New York, Dr. 
Wolf, of Chicago, and numberless others have been retired 
to make room for political preferment. Many a physician 
avoids sanitary prominence that he may not be suspected of 
political ambition. Such are some of the reasons and ex 
cuses why the physician sometimes neglects or ignores hyxi- 
ene and so is not intelligent or active as to it. 

But let it not be forgotten, that notwithstanding all this, 





if not to the profession, it is to individual medical men that 
hygiene owes most of its advocacy. Virchow in Germany, 
Panum in Sweden, Brouardel in France, Simon, Jenner 
and Paget in England, long ago placed themselves in the 
first rank as sanitary authorities. When Jenner would de- 
scribe the model physician of the age he chose Professor 
Parkes, of Wetley, as the example. 

In the United States and in most of the State Boards dis- 
tinguished physicians give character and power to sanitary 
administration. In New York City Parker, Flint, Stephen 
Smith, Agnew, Janeway, and a score of others have been 
the leaders in sanitary advocacy. 

The Academy of Medicine as a body has always been the 
sdfeguard of sanitary reform. Advance in sanitary admin- 
istration must ever rely upon the physician as a participant 
and as an authority. If it cannot as yet accept the profes- 
sion, it must accept individual members as the heralds or 


_co-operators in every advance. 


But let it ever be borne in mind that hygiene is a compo- 
site science and art in the sense that few sciences and arts are, 
and assuch must command special aid and special train- 
ing from various departments. Physics in all its variety of 
study must be pursued, The architect, the chemist, the 
engineer, must be more than consulted. They must have 
active participation. The builder must recognize that he 
has to do with the framework of health. The plumber 
must know something more about pipes than how to wipe 
a joint, or must be overseen by someone who does. 
The introduction of air, gas and heat into houses is no sim- 
ple routmme. All this emphasizes the fact that we need 
what is fast becoming common abroad, schools and depart- 
ments and degrees in sanitary science and art. it must be 
possible for men to be thoroughly trained in this work be- 
fore seeking to enter upon it. In Germany and in Great 
Britain graduates in sanitary science and art can now be 
counted by the hundreds and seek appointments on certi- 
fied merit or on competitive examination. There is no 
greater need for our American cities. Civil Service Reform 
must see to it that competency and not politics shall de 
termine who the sanitary officer shall be. 





mI . 
Science. 

MANY believe, and it has been so taught in text-books 
that the rifts in the bark of trees are caused by the growth 
of the trunk. The idea is that, as the tree grows, the bark 
splits. Some years ago a communication was made to one 
of our scientific publications showing that this explanation 
would not hold, as in that case there would be a general 
irregularity of fissure throughout trees generally. The side 
of a tree, for instance, that grew rapidly through having 
more light, or a strong branch from the trunk just above, 
would crack, while the side on the dark or weak side where 
there was poor growth and little expansion, would not crack 
atall. Again a weak growing tree would not crack its bark 
as soon as a strong growing tree of the same species. It was 
suggested that the rifting of the bark of trees was not left 
by Nature to the ordinary laws of mechanics, but is provided 
for by a system of cork cells which, by their development 
destroy the bark in various directions, and insure the 
splitting which is so essential to the growth of the wood. 
In a recent issue of the “ Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,’ the subject has been 
gone over again. Reference is made to the fact that the 
cleavage in the bark of trees is not in any two species the 
same. Each species of tree ‘has its own distinctive bark—so 
distinctive that in many cases the practical botanist could 
tell the species of tree by peeling the bark. Some trees 
have rough bark early in life, some, like the beech, never 
have rough bark. It is shown that rough bark begins at 
different ages in trees. The sassafras commences to get 
rough at five years, the oak at ten, the chestnut at twenty- 
five. ‘Chis comes from the cork cells at about these periods. 
In some trees the development begins in less than one year. 
Iu this case the bark never gets thick, as the annual cuticle 
is sloughed off early. This accounts for the smoothness of 
the beech. In other cases, where the development does not 
take place for several years, the cork cells take on a peculiar 
development where the bark peels off in flakes, as in the 
buttonwood or plane, silver maple, white oak and others. 
When the development is lateral, the bark peels off laterally, 
as in the birch or cherry, and so on. ‘The point is that 
rifting in the bark of trees is not merely mechanical, but 
proceeds naturally through the mediums of development in 
cork cells, which development varies in different species, 
producing the infinite variety we see. 

.... Eminent men decline to admit the pretty plausibilities 
of Grant Allen to the ranks of true science, but guesses just 
as wide are often given place, without eomment, in scientific 
serials—especially when they bear on the relations between 
insects and flowers. A German paper, by A. L. W. 
Schimper, attempts to show how some plants have taken 
advantage, in tropical America, of certain species of ants 
and how these plants would probably have been swept out 
of existence but for the protection which these ants afford 
against enemies. One species of ant, very numerous, lines 
its houses with leaves—completely denuding the plants for 
this purpose. ‘Fhe denuded plants are seriously injured. 
**1t chooses, for the most part, plants not indigenous to the 
country.’ In this way, the author sees a protective agent to 
the native flora, as only such plants could continue to flour- 
ish which are not visited by these destructive ants. But 
further on he tells us that one of the favorite trees of this 
leaf-cutting ant is Cecropia udenopus, which is a native 
tree—so great a favorite that the leaves are cut into frag- 
ments by these creatures. Yet the tree is just as abundant 
as the other species of Cecropia frequented by non-leaf-cut- 
ting ants, and which the leaf-cutters fear to approach. 
Naturally, a tree with its foliage cut to pieces cannot thrive 
as well as one with its full foliage intact—and a “ theory” 
on this fact is good enough as far as it rs But the fact of 
the abundance of this species for all these leaf attacks, 
would indicate that only a comparatively few are attacked 
in this way; and the ant may just as likely be serving the 
Cecropia by preventing great numbers from crowding 
themselves out, or serving other species by destroying Ce- 
cropia trees. ‘There are what capone to be some beautiful 
adaptations of insects to the selfish wants of plants; but in- 
numerable illustrations are given by some enthusiasts, who 
can always see rey what they want to see, and wonder when 
some others fail to see as they do, 
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Personalities. 





THE late Julius Rockwell used to tell an amusing an. 
ecdote in illustration of the fact that when President Taylor 
was elected, his old friend, Henry Clay, had a strong idea 
that Mr. Taylor did not know enough of the office of the 
chief magistrate nor of the political situation to take his 
place at the head of affairs. So one day the great “ Harry 
of the West” and “‘ Whig embodiment,” as he was termed, 
called with a few friends at the Executive Mansion, and 
after a brief announcement of the special object of the Visit 
proceeded to lay himself out in colloquial instructions as to 
governmental and executive matters in general, and admip- 
istrative policy in particular. Mr. Taylor quietly heard him 
patiently through. Then he smiled and replied: “Mr. Clay, 
I have always had great regard and even admiration for you 
as aman and asa statesman; and I should have voted for 
you for the highest place when you were a candidate, if | 
had been at home, but I was away with the army on the 
frontier. If you had received the nomination this time | 
should have supported you with great pleasure. But the 
convention nominated me, and the people saw fit to elect 
me: and now T don’t see but that I shull have to he Presi- 
dent.” A slight flush passed over Mr. Clay’s face, but he 
quickly recovered himself, and with his blandest smile, and 
with a cordial grasp of the President’s hand, he wished him 
prosperity and his Administration success; and then with 
his inimitable grace he bowed himself out of the room and 
with his friends departed. Mr. Rockwell, at the time the 
incident occurred, represented the district in Congress now 
represented by his son, and received the story at first hand. 


...- Queen Victoria’s usual dinner beverage is pale sherry, 
and she drinks it from a beautiful gold cup, which has come 
down to her from her predecessor, Queen Anne. The table 
is always lighted with candles placed in golden candelabra. 
King Humbert’s table is entirely spread with hammered 
gold plate service, which is used every day. The viands are 
simple enough. The Comte and Comtesse de Paris eat off 
silver plate; they possess two complete services—one of 
French and the other of English manufacture. The latter 
is used for the midday meal, while the former is used for 
dinner. The plate belonging to the Spanish Court is very 
fine, but it is never used save for ceremonial dinners. The 
gold dinner service at Buckingham Palace is also only 
brought out of the strong room on state occasions. 


--+-One of the oldest and greatest scientific men of Eng- 
land is Sir Richard Owen, naturalist and geologist, who is 
eighty-six years old, and lives in a cottage at Richmond Park 
given him by the Queen. He is still hard at work, and in- 
terested 1n all questions of science. He believes man began 
to exist on the earth in the Tertiary Period, and not less 
than 18,000 years ago. 


-..-An English paper says that the Duke of Edinburgh is 
an ardent stamp collector. When in Lisbon, during the 
obsequies of the late King of Portugal, he visited a shop in 
the Praga de Luiz de Ca moes, and made a considerable pur- 
chase of rare specimen: which he had not hitherto been able 
to obtain. He has now one of the finest collections extant. 








Pebbles. 


Dentist: “Do you want to take laughing gas?’ Via- 
itor: ** Not till after de toof is out, boss—reckon I'll feel 
mo’ like laughin’ den!’’—Puck. 


...-Tmpecunious Suitor: * Will you have me’ Elder- 
ly Spinster (with cash): ‘* What could I do with you *” 
Impecunious Suitor; ** You might do Europe with me.” 


..-.'* Why don’t you go to work? Why do you waste 
your time begging?” ‘‘Did you ever beg?” ‘No: of 
course not.”’ ** Den ye don’t know what work is.’’—Puck. 


--..’ How do you like the music, Mr. Judkins %’ said 
Miss Parsons. ‘ 1’m sorry but I have no ear for music,” he 
answered. “No,” putin Mr, Jasper: ** he uses his for a pen 
rack.”* 


-- Some one, on being told that a young lady studying 
thorough bass, had mastered it in three weeks, said: 
“Nemo repente turpissimus fuit.””—IMUinois Public School 
Journal, 


...Showing John Bull Around: * And what is this?” 
asked the visitor. ‘‘ This is Wall Street. It is the most cele- 
brated of all our American watering-places.”’ ‘* Fawney!’— 
The Epoeh, 


....The Law’s Delays.—'* Any applications for policies?” 
“Yes. Here’s a fellow who is sentenced to death by elec- 
tricity wants a ten-year policy on his life.’’ ‘‘ Oh, take it. 
It’s a safe risk.’’—Life. 


.... He: ** Tell me, confidentially, how much did that bon- 
net cost you? She: * There is but one way in which you 
can obtain the right to inspect my millinery bills!” He 
popped. —Lawrence American. 


....Already Here.—Chicagoan (visiting a friend in New 
York): **Seems to me, old fellow, that you have an uncom- 
monly large number of pretty girls in New York.” Gotham- 
ite: ** Why, certainly; New York already has the World’s 
Fair.”’— Time. 


basil Mabel: “Let’s play house; VIL be the mother.” 
George: “ Yes: and T’'ll be the father.” Clara; * And Pll 
be the cook.” Mabel and George (indignantly): “ Yes 
that’s just you! You always want to be the boss of every- 
thing. ”’-—Life. 


.... Daughter, [do wish you would learn to talk with- 
out using so many exclamatories. Everything you speak 
of is accompanied with ‘Oh!’ ‘ The idea!’ ‘Great goodness!’ 
or something of that kind.” “‘ Why! goodness gracious, 
pa! How can I help it? The idea! We girls all talk that 
way.”’—Kentucky State Journal. 
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School and College. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN, 


A CHRISTIAN people ought to know its Bible. This con- 
viction has taken shape nowhere more vigorously than in 
America. Sunday-schools, Bible-classes, Bible-readings 
have multiplied among us; and while these aim at the peo- 
ple, adults and children, theological seminaries are doing 
their work for the ministers. 

That there is room for something else, to supplement the 
work of these agencies, is manifest from the success that 
has for nearly a decade past attended the instruction in the 
Hebrew Correspondence and Summer Schools, so closely as- 
sociated with the name of Prof. W. R. Harper. ‘These 
schools have now, for five years, been backed by the Amer- 
ican Institute of. Hebrew, a body of Old Testament pro- 
fessors in different institutions. This Institute, by the 
terms of its organization, ceases to exist with the present 
month. Its work, however, will not drop, but be continued 
and greatly extended. For this purpose a new organization 
has been formed, called The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. It is composed of fifteen directors, with a large 
body of associate members. Among the directors, in whose 
hands the management of the institute will rest, are such 
men as President Andrews, of Brown University: Prof. 
J. H. Thayer, of Cambridge; Prof. W. J. Beecher, of Au- 
burn; Dean Edward T. Bartlett, of Philadelphia; Bishop 
John H. Vincent; Prof. W. R. Harper; G. B. Stevens, of 
Yale; G. S. Burroughs, of Amherst: C. R. Brown, of Newton 
Center, Mass.; E. L. Curtis, of Chicago; M. 8. Terry, of 
Evanston, Ill.; M. D. Buell, of Boston. I'wo or three are 
yet to be chosen. Professor Harper will be the Principal of 
Schools. 

The importance of the movement lies in the fact that it 
proposes to apply methods which have yielded large results 
in the development of Hebrew and the Old Testament, to 
the whole field of biblical study. Its prospectus says: 

“The American Institute of Sacred Literature has been or- 
ganized with the singie purpose of furnishing aid toward a 
more general and a more accurate knowledge of the Sacred 
‘Scriptures. Everything which bears directly upon the subject 
of the Bible will be included within the scope of its work. Its 
aim will be to encourage and promote the philological, literary, 
historical and exegetical study of the Scriptures by means of 
such instrumentalities as shall be found practicable. In ac- 
cordance with this aim the work of the Institute will include 
the study of: (1) Biblical Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek; (2) Lan- 
guages cognate with the Hebrew; e. g., Svriac, Assyrian, Arabic; 
(3) The Bible in the original tongues; (4) The Bible in the ancient 
versions; ¢. g., the Septuagint, the Vulgate; (5) the Bible—both 
Old and New Testament—in Engtish; (6) Biblical Literature, 
Biblicai History and Biblical Theology.” 

It will be seen that the plan is extensive, and if one 
glances over the thirty or forty courses which are arranged 
under these different heads it becomes apparent that the 
successful execution of the scheme will have a vast effect 
on the religious intelligence of the country. It is an organ- 
ization which, if it be wisely directed, has such possibilities 
for good that no one who is interested in the advance of 
Christian knowledge can afford to ignore it. 

Altho the lines which bound its intended work inclose a 
large field, they are quite definite, and while the field is al- 
ready occupied in part, there is no design of conflicting with 
any organizations doing similar work. On the one hand, it 
does not enter into competition with the biblical department 
of the theological seminaries. Much of its task will be 
among non-professional students, young people of both 
sexes, as well as men and women who feel the need of a bet- 
ter understanding of the Bible. It is intended to be espe- 
«cially useful to Christian workers and to give them, at 
slight cost, an equipment which they now find it difficult to 
getatall. There is every reason to believe that, in impart- 
ing a taste for careful and thorough Bible knowledge, it will 
strengthen the theological seminaries. It will prepare stu- 
dents in Hebrew and Greek—and the latter, in these days of 
college electives, is no unimportant matter—for entering 
upon seminary work, and it will prove of great service to 
those who have entered the ministry without adequate 
‘preparation. In these last respects the experience of the In- 
stitute of Hebrew is a safe guide, and a most encouraging 
one. Besides this, it is likely to furnish a large body of 
educated hearers, who will appreciate better whatever gen- 
uine biblical knowledge the minister may possess, and will 
act as a spur to fuller attainments in the Scriptures. 

On the other hand, it is not its purpose to compete with 
the churches in their function of giving the people religious 
teaching by pulpit and Sunday-school. One marked differ- 
ence in aim appears at once., The churches, by their teaching 
agencies, aim directly at religious life. The element of per_ 
sonal religion must be prominent in all right Bible-class and 
Sunday-school church work. The Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture aims simply to impart knowledge, and stimulate to its 
acquirement. All its teaching will be in the hands of earnest, 

reverent Christian men, but its function is not a directly 
spiritual one. It is hoped, indeed, to make it a powerful ally 
of the spiritual forces of every church. Ignorance and not 
true knowledge is the enemy of healthy, spiritual life and 
growth. And one valuable service which the Institute may 
render is to train a generation of Sunday-school teachers 
who shali be a ditect reinforcement to the Churcb. 

These remarks are made to remove any possible misap- 
prehension, and at the same time to show to some extent, 
by negative dennition, at least, the path which the Institute 
hopes to follow. Weare much mistaken if it does not aid 
in the work of Christian education everywhere and act as a 
tonic in many spheres of Christian life. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New YuRK CITY. 
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Pror. WILLIAM R. HARPER, of Yale College, has de- 





Music. 


THE first visit to New York this season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was emphatically the event of last 
week; andit received the attention it deserved. A stormy 
night made no conspicuous difference in the size of the 
audienceion Steinway Hall. Thecharacter of that audience 
was of the special sort, the called and chosen of the mu- 
sical public here, professional or amateur, who rightly re- 
gard these entertainments as among the very best things, 
not to say the best in the way of absolute music the winter 
brings. The particular fact that a large majority of those 
present must have been curious to derive its own impres- 
sion and make up its own mind as to the newly installed 
conductor, Mr. Arthur Gericke—his outward man and 
havior and what traits in his leadership would be indi- 
vidualized on such a public occasion, added a lively ele. 
ment of curiosity; and a capital program for enjoyment in 
itself, or for comparisons,made the sum of special interests 
complete. To discuss‘ in detail of criticism the per- 
formance of the Boston orchestra during the four numbers 
of the program -- Webet’s “ Euryanthe ” Overture, 
Brahms’s Violin Concertoin B Minor, Opus77, Wag- 
ner’s “‘Tristan’’ prelude and the D Minor Symphony 
of Schumann, would be merely to repeat pbrases 
aud once more write down compliments that are no longer 
novel from a New York source and even more deserved. It 
needed only half the course of the Weber Overture, and 
more particularly, the first movement of Schumann’s fa- 
miliar symphony, to make it evident that if the Bostonians 
were manifestly the best orchestra in America before now, 
they areeven more wonderful to-day; and that the Mr. 
Nikisch is all that such an organization demands and a 
successor to Mv. Gericke admirably qualified to carry out 
the work committed to him exactly on the noble lines on 
which it has progressed in the recent past. It is not agree. 
able to our own @mour-propre in New York to confess the 
emphatic inferiority of our best orchestral performances 
if compared with these guests who teach us the fact mod- 
estly but convincingly every time they play anew or an old 
score for us; to say that the Philharmonic, much less to 
say the Symphony Society, or Mr. Seidl’s, or Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s, or avy other vocal leader’s efforts have so far 
failed to give us anything quite so precise, so sympathetic, 
so solid, such a balJance of tone and attention to shading 
in every measure of asymphony or overture,so conscien- 
tious as that realized in the case of the Bostonians. In their 
performance it would seem that each man is, first of all, a 
master of his instrumeut; and, second, that to regard the 
value of every mark of expression on a page of music has be- 
come what Mr. Mivart calls ‘ta matter of mechanical cousci- 
entiousness.’’ In hearing such an orchestra one realizes that 
for a body of eighty musicians to play like one man, and 
that man acareful and perfect artist need not be so much 
of an ideal as it generally remains. Mr. Nikisch’s reception 
was a part of the cordiality and enthusiasm of the evening. 
Smaller in physique than Mr. Gericke he has, nevertheless, 
a presence and a dignity of bearing that makes his short 
stature and slight build not to his disadvantage. He con- 
ducts with almost as little demonstration as Mr. Gericke, 
seldom so much as stretching his arm at full length, ad- 
hering a good deal to the traditions of a time-beater’s 
methods, to which more than one zealous exponent of mus- 
cular leadership herein might do well to revert. He is said 
to prefer to lead without a score before him; and all except 
the Brahms Concerto he so directed the other gvening. In 
regard to this last work it would seem that nobody, how- 
ever out of sympathy with Brahms and his inspirations 
and treatment of them, could fail to recognize in it a per 
fect mine of exquisite melody and the loveliest harmonic 
and instrumental effects—and that in its first movement 
alone was latent enough musical material to furnish forth 
a symphony for some of the composer’s immediate contem- 
poraries, who are like foothills beside a mountain compared 
with him. Arbitrary and unmistakable as are his man- 
nerisms, his changes of accent, time and key at his own 
sweet will, there is a fund of invention in such a piece of 
musical thought and writing that is marvelous and that 
atones for works of less originality and expressiveness, The 
last movement suggests in its theme the Hungarian polka 
motif used by Bruch in his Violin Concerto, but otherwise 
is on a par with its predecessurs. Mr. Franz Kneisel was 
the soloist in the concerto and played with great refine- 
ment. Still a young man, Mr. Kneisel is a superior artist, 
and it ‘seasy to believe that with more time for develop- 
ment he would become more widely recognized as such 
among the many good violinists now in the country. 
The Brahms Concerto has not been performed in New 
York before. In the analytical notes by Mr. G. H. Wilson, 
appended to the program, it was stated that it was written 
particularly for Dr. Joachim, and, with his assistance as 
soloist, given for the first time in 1879 at one of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, at Leipzig. It is of rather more 
than the usual length of a concerto, especially as to its 
first movement, but in its general form offers no material 
differences from the established and classical one. In con- 
sidering the details ofits ideas and inner spirit one could 
not perhaps find a work better illustrative of the distinc- 
tion between old thoughts and new in art. 


....-The present week is supposed to be given over to 
holiday concerns, but music keeps its current through it 
much more actively than in years past. ‘‘The Messiah” 
will be sung as usual by the Oratorio Society on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The Opera House not 
only keeps its doors open, but has selected—not altogether 
wisely, we should imagine—the week and even Christmas 
night for the first production of the season’s novelties— 
Cornelius’s remarkable comic opera, ‘‘ The Barber of Bag- 
dad,” to be followed by the spectacular ballet d'action 
“The Doll Fairy” (“* Die Puppenfee”’), with Josef Beyer’s 





lined the Presidency of South Dakota State University, 


charming music. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


SPEAKER REED has finished his work of appointing the 

House Committees, and the lists were announced on Satur- 

day last. In this matter he has been unusually prompt, beat 

ing the record, it is said, by fifteen days. There were fifty- 

three committees to be provided for, including the four com- 
mittees announced on December 9th. The Speaker has in 

the distribution of the chairmanships followed the plan of 

giving to the older and more experienced members of the 

House the preference, especially when they seemed entitled 

to achairmanship by reason of seniority in service on the 
committee. Thus in nearly seventeen committees, and 

they include in their number nearly every important com- 
mittee of the House, seniority has determined the Speaker’s 
choice. Ezra B. Taylor, of Ohio, is mate chairman of the 
Judiciary; Cannon, of Appropriations; Rowell, of Elec- 
tions: Thomas J. Henderson, of Rivers and Harbors; Fun- 
ston, of Agriculture; Hitt, of Foreign Affsirs; Cutcheon, 
of Military Affairs; Boutelle, of Naval Affairs; Bingham, 

of Post-offices and Post-roads; Payson, of Public Lands: 
Perkins, of Indian Affairs; Struble, of Territories: Milli- 
ken, of Public Buildings and Grounds; O’Donnell, of Ed- 
ucation; Morrill, of Kansas, of Invalid Pensions, and 
Grout, of the District of Columbia. As _ regards 
the geographical distribution of chairmanships New Eng- 
land, which gave its so.id support to Mr. Reed when he 
was a candidate for Speaker, receives only six chairman- 
ships, and New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey to- 
gether only sixteen, The West receives twenty-eight 
chairmansbips. The Pacific Coast secures two, while the 
South has to be satisfied with a single one. Classified by 
States, the committees are distributed as follows: Penn- 
sylvania and New York receive each seven chairmanships} 
Illinois, five; Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, each four; 
Iowa and Kansas, each three; Maine, Indiana and Massa- 
chusetts, each two, and Nebraska, Montana, Missouri, Ver- 
mont, South Carolina, Connecticut, New Jersey, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, and California, each one. In the last House 
the Southern members got large recognition, On the 
Ways and Means Committee were Mr. Mills, of Texas, as 
chairman and six other Southern members; on the Com- 
mi: tee cn Elections were Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, chairman, 
and six other Southern men; on the Committee on Ju- 
diciary were Mr. Culberson, of Texas, and five other South- 
ern men; a member from Missouri was chairman of the 
Committee on Banking, and another of the Committee 
on Coinage, aud another of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and a member from Kentucky of the Cum 

mittee on Foreign Affairs, and one from Alabama of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and one from Georgia of the 
Committee on Post-offices, and one from Arkansas on the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Mr. Car- 
lisle gave the chairmanship of thirty-one committees to 
Southern men and twenty-two chairmanships to North- 
ernmen. The East had ten chairmanships under Mr, 
Carlisle and now it has twenty-three. The West had 
twelve under Mr. Carlisle and now it has thirty. 
The following is the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service: Lehlbach, of New Jersey; Bayne, Pennsylvania; 
Butterworth, Ohio; Hopkins, Illinois; Greenhalge, Massa- 
chusetts; Sanford, New York; Lind, Minnesota; Stephen- 
son, Michigan; Dargan, South Carolina; Stone, Missouri; 
Anderson, West Virginia; Andrew, Massachusetts; Boat- 
ner, Louisiana. The advocates of Reform are much pleased 
with the character of the Committee. Civil Service Com- 
missioner Roesevelt says, ““Chairman Lehlbach has always 
stood up stoutly for the reform in Congress, and is known 
to favor the most absolutely honest enforcement of the 
law. The other members of the Committee on both sides 
are men of good standing, and have for the most part 
proved themselves to be friends of the reform.” 


...-Resolutions introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Morgan recognizing the Kepublic of Brazil were under hot 
discussion for two days and were finally referred, which 
postpones their consideration till after the holiday recess. 
A joint resolution extending the time of service of dele- 
gates of the United States to the International Marine 
Conferenc2 has been approved by the President. 


.... The Senate in Executive session has confirmed Judge 
Brewer as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and a 
large batch of ad-interim nominations. 


FOREIGN. 


.. .An executive decree promulgated in Brazil on Satur- 
day last fixes the date of the general election for September 
15th, and the meeting of the Constituent Assembly for No- 
vember 15th, 1890. By the same decree the ex-Emperor 
Dom Pedro is banished from Brazil, together with the 
members of the Royal family, the Viscount de Ouro Preto 
and his brother, Carlos Alfonso; Senator Martino, Gover- 
nor of the Rio Grande do Sul. charged with treason as the 
leader of the movement for the secession of that State, is 
condemned to transportation. The decree recalls and can- 
cels the graut of 5,000,000 milreis to Dom Pedro, and sus- 
pends his allowance in the Civil List. It is stated that 
Marshal Deodora da Fonseca, Chief of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, is dying. The question as to who will succeed him 
is engaging serious attention. ltis believed that the change 
in the Ministry which would follow Marshal de Fonseca’s 
death would lead to serious complications. 


....The Republicans in Lisbon, Portugal, have decided 
to issue a manifesto to the effect that the time is a favor- 
able one for abolishing the Monarchy. 


....Bushiri, chief of the insurgentsin East Africa, has 
been captured by Major Wissman’s forces and executed. 
Bushiri was a noted Arab. 





Emin Pasha is pronounced out of danger. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1889. 





THE year just closing has been marked by no extraor- 
dinary ecclesiastical events. The Churches have had a 
very quiet year. There have been discussions, it is true, 
but they have not been bitter or divisive, There have 
been important movements, such as that in the Presby- 
terian Church looking to a revision of the Westminster 
Standards; the race question has continued a subject 
of difference in several bodies; but nothing has vc- 
curred to cause disquiet or apprehension for the future. 
There have been negotiations for union, but no divis- 
ions, unless a small and insignificant secession from the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ should be 
counted. 

Tho there has been no wave of revival influence 
among the Churches, it has not been a barren year. Our 
statistical table, published in August, showed a net in- 
crease for the previous year of nearly 900,000, and there 
is reason to believe that the increase for the present year 
will be as great. The activity in building new and in 
repairing and enlarging old edifices, andin organizing 
new churches,has continued from former years; and the 
collections for missions and other Christian work have 
not fallen off. The Methodist Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety reports receipts of $1,130,137, whica is an increase 
of more than $125,000 over those of the previous year, 
The Presbyterian Church collected nearly $1,600,000 for 
home and foreign missions, indicating an increase; and 
we have observed no notable falling off in contributions 
in any of the leading denominations, It is a fact worthy 
of mention in this connection that an article in Harper's 
Weekly of December 21st shows that in New York City, 
since January Ist, 1888, upwards of forty Christian 
churches have been built or are being built, at a total 
cost of between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. The activity 
in church-building throughout the country is wonser- 
ful. 

The movemert in the Presbyterian Church (Northern) 
for revision of the Westminster Standards has claimed, 
perhaps, the largest share of the attention of the general 
Christian public, The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which met in this city in May, received overtures from 
fifteen presbyteries requesting that some action be taken 
in reference to revision, in response to which it sub- 





mitted an overture to the presbyteries asking these ques- 
tions: 

“*1. Do you desire a revision of the Confession of Faith ? 

“2. If so, in what respects, and to what extent ?’’ 

This overture was adopted after a short debate by a 
large majority. The discussion on the general subject 
began immediately in the Church press; and in the fall 
some of the presbyteries took it up. The attitude of the 
Church press is quite favorable to revision. The chief 
opponents are the Presbyterian Journal and the Presby- 
terian Banner. Onthe other side are The Evangelist, 
The Interior, The Presbyterian, The Herald and Presby- 
ter, The Mid-Continent, The Presbyterian Observer and 
other papers. So far but few presbyteries—only twenty 
—have taken action. The rest of the 211 wiil pass upon 
the overture at their winter or spring meetings. Of the 
score which bave already pronounced upon the subject, 
twelve, including the presbyteries of New York, Brook- 
lyn, Albany and Cincinnati, have voted in favor of 
revision; and eight, including the presbyteries of Pitts- 
burg, New Brunswick, and Wooster have voted against 
revision. The vote is much more favorable to revision 
than was expected when the Assembly adopted the over- 
ture. The strong vote in the New York Presbytery, the 
largest and most influential in the Church, was a sur- 
prise, and showed that the desire for revision was deeper 
than anybody had believed. The discussion has also 
developed an opinion favorable to a new creed, not to 
supersede the venerable symbol to which the Church has 
been so long and so sincerely attached, but to serve asa 
clearer expression of the Church’s faith on certain 
points. Those presbyteries voting for revision have 
generally indicated a desire to have the sections con- 
cerning elect infants and preterition amended, so as to 
avoid any misconception as to what the Church really 
holds on those subjects; and also to have the love of God 
more clearly and positively set forth. 

It 1s quite probable that a large minority of the pres- 
byteries, if not a majority of them, will vote in favor of 
revision. It is of interest, as bearing on the question of 
union, that other Presbyterian branches, excepting, 
of course, the Cumberland, do not approve the revision 
movement; and it is quite certain that further action 
in this direction will be resisted by some in the next 
General Assembly on this ground. 

Apparently the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Assemblies are as far from union as they were in 1887, 
when they appointed committees to inquire what obsta- 
cles existed to the consolidation of the two bodies, 
Those committees, it will be remembered, reported in 
i888 that there were four obstacles, and it appeared 
that the most difticult of them was the disposition to be 
made of colored churches and ministers. The two As- 
semblies, after a full discussion of the reports, re- 
appointed and enlarged their committees for the 
purpose of inquiring if something could not be done in 
the way of co-operation. The committees agreed upon 
a scheme for co-operation in the evangelization of 
foreign and home fields: but the work among the 
colored people was to remain unchanged, This part of 
the schefhe was accompanied with a declaration that 
while the Northern Assembly has ‘*pronounced itself as 
not in favor of setting off its colored members into a 
separate, independent organization,” as desired by the 
Southern Church, it has, ‘‘by conceding the existing 
situation” approved the ** policy of separate churches, 
presbyteries and synods, subject to the choice of the col- 
ored people themselves.” This paragraph was sharply at- 
tacked in the last Northern Assembly; and tho the whole 
report had been adopted the day before by the Southern 
Assembly, the objectionable words were eliminated in 
the Northern Assembly by a large majority. This, of 
course, makes an early union less probable; but it em- 
phasizes the principle of equality in the Church, and 
marks an epoch in the history of the question of the 
color line in Churches. 

The color line has been a subject of most earnest dis- 
cussion in two other denominations—the Congregational 
and the Protestant Episcopal. By union of white Cen- 
gregational churches under the care of the American 
Home Missionary Society with a body of Congregational 
Methodists in Georgia there came to bea large number 
of white churches in that State. There were, also, some 
twenty colored churches under the care of the American 
Missionary Association. The white churches desired to 
organize a conference or association. The evident pur- 
pose was to draw the color line. The subject was fully 
discussed at the annual meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society as a question of the policy of the 
Society, and later at the triennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council. The result was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to either side. The representatives 
of the white local churches were admitted to member- 
ship in the Council, the colored churches being already 
represented; but action was taken strongly recommend- 
ing the union of the white and colored churches in the 
same body. It was understood that the colored churches 
in North Georgia would be admitted to the white con- 
ference, thus amalgamating the two bodies: but this has 
not yet been done. 

The color question came up in the Episcopal Church 
through appeals from the colored ministers of South Car- 
olina and Virginia to the General Convention. In those 
dioceses steps have been taken to separate the colored 
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clergy and churches into missionary convocations, Acon- 
ference of the colored Episcopal clergy of the coun 
was held in New York just before the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conveution, and an earnest appeal was addressed to 
the General Convention begging it not to sanction the 
caste-line. The pressure of liturgical division crowdeq 
this subject into the very last days of the session of th. 
Convention, and a resolution was then adopted stating 
that the internal affairs of the dioceses are under their 
own control so that the Convention cannot interfere with 
them; but a general statement of principle was made 
asserting the equality of all Christians, of whatever color 
in the Church of Christ. : 

The meetings of Conferences, Conventions and Coup. 
cils have been numerous. In addition to such annual 
gatherings as the various Presbyterian Assemblies, the 
Reformed (Dutch) General Synod, the Lutheran Genera} 
Council, the Universalist General Convention, the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, the Baptist Congress, and the 
American Board we had a Catholic Centenary Congress 
in Baltimore,in November; the triennial General Conyen- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York City, 
in October; the triennial National Congregational Coun- 
cilin Worcester, Mass., in October; the General Synod 
(biennial) of the Lutheran Church, at Allegheny City, in 
June; the United Synod South, Lutheran (biennial), in 
Wilmington, N.C.; the General Conference (triennia)) 
of the Free Baptist churches at Harper’s Ferry, Va., in 
October; the National Unitarian Conference (biennia)) 
in Philadelphia, in October; the United Brethren Gen- 
eral Conference (quadrennial) in York, Penn., in May; 
and a General Christian Conference (biennial) of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Boston, in December. 

The Episcopal General Convention had a number of 
important subjects before it besides the color question. 
It chose several missionary bishops, erected new dio- 
ceses, referred a proposed new hymna! to a committee 
for further consideration; adopted finally several changes 
in the Prayer Book: approved other changes subject to 
the ratification of the next General Convention, and in- 
definitely postponed the question of proportionate rep- 
resentation and of changing the name of the Church. 

The most important action of the National Congrega- 
tional Council, except its deliverance on the Georgia 
question already described, was the adoption of resolu- 
tions recommending that the Congregational benevolent 
societies be brought into closer organic relations with 
the churches, and that the organs of the domestic socie- 
ties be united in one general monthly or weekly. 

The General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
took no action on the subject of union with the Reformed 
(German) Church, which will come up next year. It 
settled what is known as the Third church controversy 
in Philadelphia, involving constitutional and legal ques- 
tions, and sanctioned under certain conditions the es- 
tablishment of a Moslem mission, which, however, has 
since been begun under independent auspices. The Gen- 
eral Conference of the United Brethren in Christ de- 
clared that the work of the commission appointed four 
years ago to revise the Confession of Faith and the Con- 
stitution of the Church had been duly approved by vote 
of the annual conferences and of the churches. The vote 
on ratification in the Conference was 111 to 21. The Con- 
fession wasrevised so as to he more clear and comprehen- 
sive, The changes in the Constitution eliminate the pro- 
hibition of membership in secret societies, and introduce 
lay delegation into the General Conference. An episode 
of the Conference was the withdrawal of one of the bish- 
ops and eleven ministerial brethren because of dissatis- 
faction with these changes. They proceeded to orgauize 
as tho they constituted the true Conference. Action was 
taken by the Conference favorable to the admission of 
women to the ministry. 

The Lutheran General Council discussed the subject 
of pulpit and altar fellowship, and refused to take ex- 
clusive ground. The Lutheran General Synod approved 
the ‘* Common Service,” which a joint committee, repre- 
senting several general bodies, had prepared. The Lu- 
theran United Synod South postponed its burning ques- 
tion, the proposed by-law exacting a pledge from every 
professor, minister and teacher to discourage unionistic 
services and altar-fellowship with non-Lutherans. 

The General Conference, of the Free-will Baptist 
churches adopted as its corporate name ‘‘the General 
Conference of Free Baptists.”” The National Unitarian 
Conference listened to reports on its various benevo- 
lences, and to papers and addresses on various topics. The 
Universalist General Convention discussed a proposed 
revision of its Profession of Faith, but postponed action 
until next year. 

The American Board met in New York City for the 
first time since 1832. There was a large attendance of 
corporate members, and important action was taken. A 
resolution was adopted appointing a’ Committee to in- 
vestigate the methods of administration of the Pruden- 
tial-Committee, the Committee on changes in the consti- 
tution was continued, the President and Vice-President 
were made members of the Prudential Committee, and 
the officers of the Board were all re-elected. The results 
of the meeting seem to promise the healing of the 
troubles of the Board. The hearing in the Andover case 
before Commissioner Robinson concerning the alleged 
bias of Visitor Eustis has been finished, and the argu- 
ments were heard last week. Mr. Justice Field, of the 
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Supreme Court, has practically dismissed the bill of the 
Trustees of Andover Seminary asking that the Board of 
Visitors be abolished. 

The centenary of the organization of the Catholic 
Church in this country was celebrated with great éclat 
in Baltimore, beginning November 10th, the anniversary 
of Luther’s birth. Archbishop Satolli attended as the 
Pope’s Legate, and Cardinal Taschereau, of Canada, was 
also present. At the lay Congress which followed, pa- 
pers were read and addresses made by prominent lay- 
men, and the Catholic University in Washington was 
formally opened. The most remarkable feature of the 
celebration was the freedom with which Archbishop 
Ireland spoke, in his sermon, of the future and the 
duty of the Catholic Churchin this country. He in- 
sisted that it must evangelize the masses, and that it 
must be distinctively American in tone and character, 
with no foreign taint. 

In Canada, great excitement attended the proposal of 
the Province of Quebec to pay over to the Catholic Church 
some $400,000 in settlement of long standing, claims of 
the Jesuits. The grant was strongly opposed ; but the 
Dominion Parliament refused to ask the Governor-Gen- 
eral in council to disallow or veto it. It has been paid ; 
but the feeling against the Jesuits is very strong. 

The Pope’s situation in Italy has not materially 
changed. He still thunders against the Italian Govern- 
ment ; but Catholics generally are coming to see that 
the Pope’s temporal sovereignty can never be restored. 
The Italian Government has just passed a bill excluding 
the clergy from participating in the control of public 
charities. 

There has been general prosperity in the various mis- 
sion fields, Japan is opening widely to the Gospel; Africa 
invites mission enterprise as never before: China is 
yielding slowly to the influence of the sbissionary, and 
India exhibits many encouraging evidences of interest 
in Christianity. The negotiations for union betweeen 
the united Japanese Church and the Congregational 
churches were unexpectedly defeated; but it is possible 
that they will be successful the coming year. 

The year bas in many respects been one of encourage- 
ment to those looking and hoping for the early triumph 
of the Church of Christ, and the outlook is bright with 
promise. 


ee 
WHITTIER’S EIGHTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY. 


WE thank God for every year of Whittier’s life. Two 
years ago we celebrated his eightieth birthday, and last 
week he had added two more to the number. 

To the American people Whittier is the dearest and 
most honored of all our poets. The name and memory 
of others we respect and honor and hold with a certain 
affection; but there is something peculiarly brotherly in 
the fellowship which we hold with Whittier. Heisa 
member of all our households, He is so typical an 
American, so much one of us; he has drunk his inspira- 
tion at our own fountains; he has not wandered after 
foreign Castalias; he has taken his man’s part in our 
conflicts; he has been interested in all our progress; he 
has helped pull down our Molochs; he has shouted with 
us in the achievements of.our hopes; he has crowned all 
our achievements with song. 

There is something especially manly about Whittier. 
lt is the purpose of a large, whole-souled man that con- 
trols him; he docs not sing for song’s sake; he sings be- 
cause his song needs singing. Sometimes it is a plaint, 
sometimes a wail, sometimes a cry, sometimes a shout 
sometimes a curse, sometimes a cheer; but it is always 
downright hearty and manly, for he is cursing wrong 
and cheering right. It is for the right that he lifts his 
voice and his voice takes the form of song. 

Since the great struggle to which he gave his youth- 
fuland his middle life has been accomplished, he has 
lived in quiet retirement, rejoicing in the progress of 
his country and in the growth of the institutions of 
liberty and Christianity. For some years he has felt 
the infirmities of age. This year he has declined to re- 
ceive his friends on his birthday, as his health would 
not allow the excitement; and yet he still writes, for he 
cannot live without writing. Three days before his 
last birthday he sent us, at our request, a poem which 
we shall print next week, and he accompanied it with 
the words, ‘‘ My birchday is at hand, probably the last. 
My health is failing and I am quietly waiting.” Similar- 
ly he wrote to Grace Greenwood, ‘‘ lam hiding from in- 
terviewers on my birthday, for I am really too ill for 
company. The years are heavy upon me and the time 
isshort. Iam ‘only waiting.’” And we, his country- 
men, are selfish enough to hope that he may long con- 
sent to wait among us to be our example, to receive our 
reverence and to stand a pattern of those great, strong 
men whose conscience and whose heart have put this, 
our land, on a new foundation of liberty and justice. 
Long live John Greenleaf Whittier! 


2 
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THE device of a pastor of a colored church in Kansas 
City to shut the mouths of the faction opposing him by 
calling one man after another to lJead in prayer, is not 
quite original. It recalls the famous meeting of a mis- 
slonary meaty some fifty years ago whenslavery was being 
penty hotly discussed and some of the conservative man- 
— Were quite disturbed by the speeches of the young 
a tics. ‘Let us stop for the season of prayer,” said one of 
L €-old secretaries. ‘‘ This isno time for prayer,’’ said Dr. 

Bacon; and the.discussion weut on. 











THE RICHES AND POVERTY OF CHRIST. 





PAUL, when endeavoring to stimulate the Corinthian 
Christians to generous giving for the relief of the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, referred to the example of Christ, 
and for this purpose used the following words: 

“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
tho, he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be rich.’’ (II Cor. viii, 9.) 

The Apostle, in the use of these words, assumed that 
the Corinthians, to whom he himself had preached and 
explained the Gospel, would at once understand their im- 
port. What Christ had done for them he characterizes as 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and then proceeds 
tu state in what this ‘‘ grace” consisted; and for this 
purpose he sets Christ before them in a three-fold aspect. 

The first aspect is that Christ ‘‘ was rich.” The riches 
of Christ, as here mentioned, certainly cannot refer to 
what was true of him ds a man in his earthly condition. 
As such, he was never rich, but always poor, born of 
humble parentage, and, antecedently to the commence- 
ment of his public ministry, living an humble and re- 
tired life. He inherited no earthly fortune, and of him- 
self said; ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” (Matt. viii, 20.) The declaration that he 
‘* was rich ” must then refer to an antecedent existence, 
and to a higher nature than that which was merely 
human. In this existence and nature he ‘ was rich.” 
He was the personal Word or Logos that was in the be- 
ginning, that ‘‘ was with God, and was God,” that made 
all things, and without whom nothing was ‘‘ made that 
was made.” He was “ in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God.” (Philip. ii, 6.) 
His pre-exiffent stateof glory, dominion and blessedness, 
before he became incarnate, constitutes the riches or 
wealth to which the Apostle refers. Christ often re- 
ferred to this state during his public ministry; and just 
prior to his death he said to God the Father: ** Glorify 


thou me with thine own self with the glory which Ihad* 


with thee before the world was.” (John xvii, 5.) We 
need, in order to understand Christ, or Paul’s words in 
regard to him, to understand who Christ was, and what 
he was, before he appeared among men in the robes of 
our common humanity. 

The second aspect of Christ is that ‘‘ he became poor.” 
This undoubtedly refers to his humiliation and self-ex- 
amination when he became a man, was ** made of a 
woman,” and ‘**made under the law,” ‘ took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men,” and when, *‘ being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” (Gal. iv, 4, and Philip. ii, 7, 8.) 
Then it was that our Lord Jesus Christ ‘‘ became poor,” 
in the sense in which the Apostle uses these words. He 
descended from his heavenly life, and, so to speak, taid 
it aside, and took upon him an earthly human life in 
the lowly person of Jesus of Nazareth. He encountered 
all the trials of that life, and ‘‘ for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
(Heb, xii, 2.) He left Heaven and came to earth, to be 
here in his human nature the victim of Jewish malig- 
nity, and ‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” (Isa, liii, 3.) This was a most astonishing hu- 
miliation on the part of ‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ,” con- 
sidered in his higher or divine nature; yet it is the hu- 
miliation to which he subjected himself by no other ne- 
cessity than that of his own choice, and of which Paul 
speaks as his *‘ grace.” 

The third aspect of Christ is that this transit from 
riches to poverty was in human behalf, to the end that 
sinners ‘‘ through his poverty might be rich.” ‘‘ Yet for 
your sakes,” says the Apostle, ‘* he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich.” The poverty of 
Christ consisted in his humiliation and sufferings on 
earth; and his object was to confer riches upon others. 
His poverty was a means to this end. We cannot bet- 
ter express what Paul means by the riches conferred on 
others by the poverty of Christ than in the words of Dr. 
Meyer, as follows: 

“These riches are the reconciliation, justification, illu- 
mination, sanctification, peace, joy, certainty of eternal 
life, and hereafter its actual possession; in short, the whole 
sum of spiritual and heavenly blessings which Christ has 
obtained for believers by his humiliation even to the death 
cf the cross.” 

The doctrine of the Gospel is. that ‘‘ Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us”: that he ‘‘ his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree”; that he ‘‘ once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God”; 
that God ‘* made him to be sin [sin-offering ‘for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him”; and that in him ‘‘ we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of his grace.” We have, in these and the like 
passages found in the Bible, the exhibition of a suffering 
Christ, coming into this world to save sinners, and 
finally becoming ‘‘ obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross,” in the accomplishment of the object he 
had in view when he left Heaven where “‘ he was rich,” 
and tabernacled on earth among men where he “ was 
poor.” The facts as stated in the Bible, and the doctrine 
of human salvation in connection with these facts, being 





taken together, constitute the greatest wonder on which 
thought ever dwelt, and also the most astonishing sac- 
rifice that even the benevolence of God ever made. It 
need be no matter of surprise that Paul, who had a most 
vivid sense of both the facts and the doctrine, should 
say: ‘‘He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things?” (Rom. viii, 32.) It need not sur- 
prise us that the Apostle should call Christ “ the un- 
speakable gift,” or that he should thank God for the gift. 
(Ii Cor. ix, 15.) Nor need it surprise us that he should 
refer to Christ as an example to incite Christians to 
deeds of charity and love. 

We ask our readers to take into their minds and hearts 
as nearly as they can, the full meaning of the passage 
on which we have based this editorial. Let them throw 
away all human speculations, and simply read Paul’s 
words in the light which other passages in the Word of 
God shed upon their import. Let them see Christ as he 
was when “‘ he was rich,” and as he was when he “ was 
poor,” and then see for what he became thus “ poor.” 
Let them thank God for this ‘“ unspeakable gift,” and 
while they do so, let them endeavor to imitate the ex- 
ample of ‘our Lord Jesus Christ” in doing good to 


others. 
_— — - > ---—-——----- 


A SIGNIFICANT SERVICE. 


WHat Congregationalists and Presbyterians call an 
installation Baptists generally call a recognition service. 
Equally with other bodies they ordain candidates for the 
ministry when they take their first pastorate; but when 
a change is afterward made from one pastorate to an- 
other the minister is chosen and invited by his church, 
and its regularity is, by way of fellowship, ‘* recognized” 
by the neighboring churches, 

But what in the case of a minister who comes from 
another denomination? The custom hereabouts has 
been the same 4s with Episcopalians, to ignore any pre- 
vious ordination, and to re-ordain. The leading organs 
of the denomination have been very emphatic on this 
point, and none more so than The Hwaminer under the 
able and influential editorship of Dr. Bright. It has 
consistently held that no baptism except that of adults 
by immersion being a valid admission to the church, no 
ordination of a person not a member of a true Christian 
Church could be valid, Further, the minister coming 
from a pedo-Baptist Church having repudiated his bap- 
tism, his ordination should be considered as repudiated 
also, There is more reason, it is held, for re-ordaining in 
a Baptist church than in the Episcopalian body; for 
Episcopalians do recognize at least the baptism of other 
bodies as valid. 

There is a growing body of Baptists that dislike ex- 
tremely to deny and nullify all the ordinances of other 
religious bodies. They work with them in religious 
meetings; they know they are blessed by the Holy Spirit, 
and that their labors and success prove their commission 
from the Lord; and they more and more dislike to make 
their logic contradict the facts of grace. These men 
found themselves in a handsome majority on a momen- 
tous Recognition service in this city a few days ago. 

The Rev. H. B. Hudson, lately a Congregational win- 
ister of Brooklyn, became a Baptist and accepted the 
pastorate of the Trinity Baptisc Church in this city. A 
large council was called, and with very little discussion 
it was voted not to re-ordain, but to hold the simple rec- 
ognition services, Mr. Hudson was accordingly “ rec- 
ognized,” his Congregational ordination being held to 
be valid. Inthe council were sech well-known Baptist . 
pastors as Drs. MacArthur, Elder, Bitting, Ashworth 
and Hartley. This, of course, is flat rebellion against a 
decidedly domineering control that has been exerted in 
the denomination, and which has done its best to sup- 
press any and all tendencies toward what is called open 
communion in the Baptist body, It is true that this 
merely recognizes Peedobaptist ordination as valid. Mr. 
Hudson was re-baptized; his Congregational baptism 
was repudiated and corrected; but the churchly func- 
tions of the Congregationalists were recognized. The 
‘‘ Hardshell” doctrine, which has been of late years 
more vigorously applied hereabouts, has been sent back 
to the South where it is thoroughly applied, and a more 
tolerant, not to say Christian doctrine asserted. We note 
it as asign of the times. 





THE MONTANA DIFFICULTY. 

THE election dispute in Montana has caused the new 
State no little annoyance. It prevented the organiza- 
tion of the Legislature until last week, and consequently 
delayed the election of United States Senators, and the 
adoption of needed legislation for the State itself. It 1s 
not strange that the people should become impatient at 
the long delay; but doubtless they know where to place 
the responsibility for the deadlock. 

The Governor and other State officers were duly in- 
stalled, and the Legislature called together; but the 
Republican members of the House met separately from 
the Democratic members, and the Democratic Senators 
refused to meet with the Republican Senators. Two 
Houses were the result, one Democratic and the other 
Republican, while the Senate could not organize at all. 
The Democratic Senators stayed away to prevent organ- 
ization, and only presented themselves, at last, to take 
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the vath because their places would otherwise, under the 
Constitution, have to be declared vacant, and new elec- 
tions ordered, They did not want the Senate to organ- 
ize for fear that the Republicans would proceed to elect 
United States Senators, They hoped oy their plan to 
compel those Republican nembers of the House whose 
election was undisputed to meet with the Democratic 
members, 

Toe Republican members of the House met separately 
because, by order of the Democratic Governor, seven 
Republican members from Silver Bow County, were 
not allowed to enter the hall where the House was to 
organize. These seven members have certificates from 
the State Canvassing Board, while seven Democratic 
members from the same county hold certificates from 
the county clerk, who is a Democrat. The canvassing 
board of Silver Bow County excluded the returns from 
one of the precincts, known as the Tunnel pricinct, be- 
cause they were not certified to as required by law and 
because affidavits showed that gross frauds had been 
perpetrated in counting the ballots. These facts are well 
established. The throwing out of this precinct elected 
the Republican candidates, and it seems quite clear that 
they are entitled to sit as members of tne Legislature. 

But if these seven members were allowed to sit the 
Republicans would have a majority of six in the House, 
and would undoubtedly elect both United States Sena- 
tors, as the Senate is a tie, there being eight Republican 
and eight Democratic Senators. Hence the Democratic 
policy of obstruction. 

But this policy seems on the point of breaking down, 
The Senate has organized, as already stated. When the 
Democratic Senators presented themselves and took the 
oath a quorum was present, and a Republican was nom- 
iated as President grotem. Tne Democrats refused to 
vote, but the Republican Lieut.-Governor, who was in 
the chair to organize the Senate, declared the nominee 
elected, ruling that a quorum being present a vote of less 
than a quorum was sufficient to secure an organization. 
The Democratic Senators participated in subsequent 
legislation, and a bill passed by the Senate and the Re- 
publican House will shortly be presented to the Gover- 
nor. It is claimed that whether he approves or vetoes it, 
in either case his action will be a practical recognition 
of the Republican House. If he does neither the bill will 
become a law under the Constitution after the lapse of a 
specified time. The Democratic House will probably be 
unable to hold out very long; it cannot transact legisla- 
tive business without the aid of the Senate, and of 
course the Senate will not recognize it. It is probable, 
therefore, that the legislative machinery of the new 
State will be running smoothly in a few days, and that 
Republican Senators will be elected in time to take their 
places in the Senate at Washington at the close of the 
holidays. 

Governor O’Toole was the only Democrat elected on 
the State ticket. He had amajority of about 600, while 
the Republican candidates for the ether State offices 
were elected by majorities ranging from 300 up to 1,900. 
The Republican candidate from Congress got about 1,200 
majority. It is quite clear, therefore, that Montana 1s 
not a Democratic State, and the charge that the Repub- 
licans are attempting to steal it isnot borne out by the 
facts. 
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THE CRONIN VERDICT. 


THE best thing that can ve said for the verdict of the 
jury in the Cronin Case, is that it is better than an ab- 
solute acquittal of ail toe parties, and better than no 
verdict at all, B-ggs goes scoc- free oy acquittal; Kunze 
is found guilty of minslaugbter and sentenced to i1m- 
prisonment for three years; and Cu ughlin, Sullivan and 
Burke are convicted of murder in the first aegree and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

This, in the light of the crime charged against all these 
parties and of the evidence submitted to the jury, is not 
by any means the verdict that should have been ren- 
dered. The crime charged against all the defendants 
was that of cunspiracy to murder Dr. Cronin, actually 
resulting in the murder, The proof of tie murder was 
complete, and the jury so found incosvicting Coughlin, 
Suilvan and Burke; aud yet the jury, instead of cot- 
signing these murderers to the gallows as soould bave 
been done, sentence them to imprisonm: nt for life. A 
more atrocious wurder never was committed; and it 
these three mn are guilty of this crime as the jury de- 
clare to be the fact, and as we have no doubt is the fact, 
then plainly they ought to be hanged. Tnere is nothing 
in their case to justify tne slightest mitigation of the ex- 
tremest penaity of the law. The evidence showed that 
Beggs and Kunze, whether they were directly partici- 
pant in the actual killing or not, were cognizant of and 
involved in the conspiracy to kill Dr. Cronin, This 
being the fact, then they ought to have been convicted 
of murder in the first degree; and yet one of them is 
acquitted, and the other gets off with but a minor degree 
of punishment. 

How was this strange result reached by the jury? Ru- 
mor says that eleven of the jurors on the first ballot 
voted for the conviction of all the defendants as charged 
in the indictment, and that one of them voted for the 
acquittal of them all, This one juror, after a protracted 
struggle of some seventy hours, succeeded at last in 





virtually forcing upon the other eleven a verdict which 
does not express his own opinion or that of a single man 
on the jury; and this verdict is brought into court, not 
as being true to the convictions of the jury, but as the 
only verdict which they could all agree to render. This 
case emphasizes the wisdom of so reforming our jury- 
system as to dispense with the unanimity principle, and 
take it out of the power of one man to defeat a verdict 
altogether, unless his views are complied with. We 
have long been of the opinion that this principle tends 
to defeat racher than to promote the ends of public 
justice. The principle is applied nowhere else in this 
country. Legislative bodies act by majorities, and so do 
courts of justice when composed of several judges; and 
we see no good reason why a majority of three-fourths 
of a jury should not be able to render a legal verdict. 


& 
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GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


FOLLOWING hard on the great celebrations in honor of 
Jefferson Davis, one of the most impressive of which 
was held in the Hall of the House of Representutives at 
Columbia, that same House of Representatives of South 
Carolina has rejected by the decisive vote of sixty-four 
to twenty-six, the bill recommended by the Governor in 
his annual message, requiring railroads to provide sepa- 
rate cars for whites and blacks. The other day we had 
the wave of old slave-holding enthusiasms and preju- 
dices advancing its crest; to-day it retires and the new 
order asserts itself and refuses to march backward. 

The present system of affording equal accommoda- 
tions on all the railroads of the State, without any dis- 
tinction on account of race, color or previous conditiun 
of servitude, has been in vogue now for more than 
twenty years, with the full approval an@ hearty ac- 
quiescence of all of the better class of white people. 
So few colored people purchase first-class tickets, and 
only those of the better class, that there has been 
scarcely a single opportunity for inconvenience or 
trouble between the races on that account.. We do 
not know of any; and are informed by many white 
people, in whose interest it is alleged that the move- 
ment is made, that they know of none. 

There has been no agitation of this question in the 
State whatever, and therefore no possible way for the 
Governor to have ascertained the facts that he alleges, 
except through Democratic politicians and the caucus. 
We have watched the public press of the State carefully 
and know of no expressions of opinion by the people 
thereon, except an occasional vaporing from some 
crank, who seems angry with Heaven for permitting the 
Negro to exist at all, after he had decreed that the 
Negro ought to die. There was nothing like any 
general expression of opinion on the subject. 

They say that the railroads must furnish separate tho 
«qual accommodations. The Georgia law says the same, 
but the ‘** Jim Crow Car” of that State is proverbial ; 
while the railroad people of Georgia are a good deal 
more enterprising than those of South Carolina, and 
therefore equal accommodations could not be furnished 
in South Carolina any more than Georgia, and no sane 
man imagined that they would be. The law could be 
only a mere sham, and the requirement a snare, 

The inconsistency of the proposal was absurd in the 
extreme. While declaring in one breath that the slight 
and remote contact of the races in the railroad coaches is 
d+trimental to botb,its advocates encourage and are zeal- 
ous to Continue the much more dangerous, because much 
closer contact in the public schools, by urging school 
cummission€érs and trustees to give white teachers the 
preference, in all cclored schools, as teachers. A deli- 
cate and refined white girl of the purest bourbon blocd 
may teach Negro children with impunity, exposing her- 
self to all the dangerous attachments ana influences 
meident to the relationship of teacher and pupil; and 
yet these same partisans say that it is harmful to both 
races for that very girl to ride in the same railroad 
coach for a few miles with one of her pupils! 

The truth 1s, that the whole affair was the work of the 
politicians, gotten up for political purposes, pure and 
simple. They see that among the colored peeple of the 
State there is a growing Clzess of self-1especting men and 
“omen who are rapidly acquiring wealth and becoming 
educated, and that their presence in the State is a con- 
stant menace to the present bourbon oligarchy. They see 
the danger to their continued supremacy in the increas- 
ing restiveness of this class of citizens, who, appreciat- 
ing themany embarrassments that necessarily surround 
the administration of affairs in the State, have, heretofore, 
submitted to almost every form of insult for peace’ sake, 
but who do not regard the present condition of affairs as 
permanent by any means. The single purpose was,there- 
fore, to draw the color line broader and deeper, and to 
postpone to another generation, if possible, the question 
of doing justice to this class of persons. 

But revolutions do not go backward. The legislature, 
composed of 118 white Democrats, two colored Demo- 
crats, and tive colored Republicans (with the majority 
Republican vote quite suppressed), yet could not go back 
on the law passed under a Republican legislature twenty 
years ago. It is confessed by white Democrats that no 
evil comes from granting this measure of equal rights to 
the Negro. He does not abuse his privileges. In- 
telligent and cleanly Negroes take seats with intelligent 

















and cleanly whites, and the ignorant and filthy Negroes ° 
go into the second-class smoking cais witb whites of 
their sort. The railroads said there was no trouble, and — 
protested against the expense, and the legislature 
yielded. We regard this as a great victory, a vie 
wrested from the enemy, equal civil rights retained and 
allowed, and a step of progress recorded. Now let 
Georgia learn the lesson. 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


91. SENATOR PLUMB, who has traveled extensively in 
Kansas during the last six months, says there is no 
widespread desire for re-submission; not so much, in- 
deed, as there was immediately after Prohibition was 
adopted. Congressman Perkins says the State is just as 
solidly against the saloons as it ever was, and that “Pro. 
hibition is a fixture.” Congressman Kelley says he knows 
of no prominent Republican who favors re-submission; 
but he does know a number who opposed Prohibition 
originally and are now against re-submission. Other 
Congressmen say the talk of re-submission is absurd and 
that Prohibition has come to stay. These opinions of 
representative men are strong testimony tothe success 
of Prohibition in Kansas, 

92. As to what Prohibition has accomplished in Kan- 
sas, Senator Ingalls is a witness, whose testimony is not 
open to the suspicion of undue partiality. He said afew 
months ago: 





‘Kansas has abolished the saloon. The open dram-shop 
traffic is as extinct as the sale of indulgences. A drunk- 
ard isa phenomenon. The barkeeper has joined the trou- 
badour, the crusader, and the mound-builder. The brewery, 
the distillery and the bonded warehouse are known only to 
the archeologist. . This does not imply that absolute 
drought prevails everywhere or that ‘ social irrigation’ has 
entirely disappeared. Sut the habit of drinking is dying 
out. Temptation being removed from the young and the 
in firm, they have been fortified and redeemed. The liquor- 
seller, being proscribed, is an outlaw, and his vocation dis- 
reputable. Drinking being stigmatized, is out of fashion, 
and the consumption of intoxicants has enormously de- 
creased. Intelligent and conservative observers estimate 
the reduction at ninety per cent.; it cannot be less than 
seventy-five. Prohibition prohibits. The prediction of its 
opponents has not been verified; immigration has not been 
repelled, nor has capital been diverted from the State. The 
period bas been one of unexampled growth and develop- 
ment.” 

> — 


Cditorial Uotes. 


WE put on our first page this week four poems, the first 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in the form of a protest of the 








poet Browning against being buried in Westminster Abbey ° 


apart from his wife; two religious poems by Dr. Deems 
and A. Mary F. Robinsen, and a poem on Jefferson Davis 
by the principal of the Winthrop Training School for Girls 
supported at Columbia by the State of Seuth Carolina. 
We are glad to put first of the prose articles one by Dr. 
Cuyler summoning the churches to labor for revivals, 
Then Mr. Huntington, president of the National Academy, 
supplies a very bright article on the Trials and Triumphs 
of the Artist. Maurice Thompson treats of Inspiration in 
Literature; the Hon. M. J. Cramer, who has had long ex- 
perience in both the consular and the diplomatic service, 
adds very distinct suggestions to wnat we puuvlished two 
weeks ago on the subject; Dr. Spear treats of the Media- 
tion of Carist; Professor Sumner of Liberty and Law 

Agnes Farley Millar gives reminiscences of Christmas in 
England; Kate Foote provides her always interesting 
Washington letter, and William C. Ward describes the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London. Under ‘“ Young 
and Old,’”’ Mrs. Mary M. Bernes writes a wedding song and 
Edward Everett Hale and Herbert D. Ward supply the 
stories. All this, with the editorial departments, requires 
extra pages, as usual at this season of the year when weare 
most crowded with advertisements, but are still determined 
that when advertisements abound reading matter shall 
still more abound. As we close our forty-first volume and 
prepare for a new jear, we are confident that we have well 
kept our promises to our readers; ard we design to spend 
more labor and more money next year than ever before to 
make THE INDEPENDENT worthy of the honoraple and gener- 
ous patronage it has received. The last year has been the 
best for us, financially, in a dozen years, and we expect next 
year to do more for our readers; and we have no fear that 
they will not respond by larger patronage and even warti- 
er approval. 


THE action of the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board in the case of Mr. Covell, an applicant for ap- 
pointment as a missionary, is given in full on another page 
and should be carefully read by all interested in the bis 
tory of the past few years. Mr. Covell, formerly a student 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 1s finishing his theo- 
logical studies at Andover. He has applied for a commis- 
sion as a missionary, not expecting, however, as we SUP- 
pose, to be sent out until after he has finished his studies as 
a senior at Andover. It appears that his mind is not clear 
as to the subject of future probation, not having inquired 


into it very fully;and the Committee have very wisely co Be 
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cluded that itis best to wait until he has finished his course 
pefore deciding either to appoint or reject him. He has 
not, it is stated, entered upon the study of eschatology. 
His present views may be materially changed in the next 
six months, or they may become matured and settled. The 
Committee have considered the case with the utmost care, 
poth President Storrs and Vice-President Blatchford par- 
ticipating in the deliberations, and bave reached the con- 
clusion to postpone decisive action, unanimously. This 
conclusion no reasonable man can find fault with. To 
have rejected him might have been unfair; to bave ac- 
cepted him, under all the circumstances, would have been 
rash. To wait until his studies are completed and his mind 
settled, which is a reasonable requirement for all ministers 
of the Gospel, was obviously the only proper course, and 
we are glad that there was no division of sentiment on this 
point in the Committee. The purpose of the Committee, as 
announced in the minute elsewhere printed, to administer 
their trust according to the termsof the instructions given 
at Des Moines and repeated at Springfield and in the spirit 
of President Storrs’s letter of acceptance, will be heartily 
approved by all friends of the Board. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY will never have an 
* Andover ”’ case, unless very different men get into its 
faculty. Prof. W. H. Green, in an address to the Commis- 
sioners of the Presbyterian General Assembly on the occa- 
sion of their visit to the institution, last May, used these 
words: 

“This Seminary stands squarely upon the Standards of our 
Church. All its professors and teachers adhere ab imo pectore, 
as all their predecessors have done. to the system of truth con- 
tained in the Westminster symbols, and the institution is an- 
chored to these symbo!s by its endowments; so that, even if the 
Presbyterian Church should ever be cajoled into revising Cal- 
vinism out of its Standards, Princeton Seminary must hold fast 
to its old faith, or forfeit all it owns—its property as well as its 
good name. If it deviates from this, it would prove false to the 
intention of its founders, false to its own past history, and break 
faith with those who have intrusted it with its funds for the 
perpetuation and dissemination of the truths which they loved.” 
Andover Seminary was ‘‘anchore1” to certain creeds by 
“chain cables”’ according to a distinguished theologian, 
but that fact has not prevented some of its faculty from 
trying to cut the cables and turn the old institution adrift, 
and thus exposing themselves to the just condemnation 
conveyed in the last sentence of Professor Green’s remarks, 
which admirably state the gospel of common honesty. 


a ee 

THE Congregational Club, of Boston, gave up their 
usual social gathering and secured Dr. R. 8. Storrs as their 
orator at the Forefathers’ Celebration held December 18th 
in Tremont Temple. The platform was filled with those 
holding the highest places in the State, on the bench, in 
the colleges and universities, and in the various branches of 
the Church. The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop occupied a 
position of especial prominence in deference to his age and 
attainments. The subject of the oration was ‘‘The Puri- 
tan Spirit,” and for nearly two hours it held the close atten- 


failings of the Puritans were brought out with great frank 
ness of statement and the value of their firm convictions 
and their faith in the unseen was grandly en.phasized. 
The closiog part of the oration traced the Puritan spirit i. 
ts historic embodiments from Moses down to Wendell 
Phillips, with keen discrimination and flashes of wit and 
eloquence It wasone of the greatest productions of the 
great preacher We are glad to learn that the oration will 
probabl; be published for permanent preservation. 


It is with regret we learn of the death of Henry W. 
Grady, which occurred on Monday at his home in Atlaata, 
Ga. Mr. Grady was uaquestionably the most brilliant 
editor in the South. He was onevf the younger genera- 
tion of Southern men, strougly Southernin feeliog, and 
with some of a Southern man’s prejudices; but he was 
entirely free from that peculiar bitterness which so often 
marks those of his section who participated in the great 
struggle He saw with Southern eyes and manifested 
Southern feelings; but thescopeof his vision was broader 
than that of most of his Southern comoatriots. His in- 
fluence was strong and he!pful in building up a new Sonth. 
He made the Atlanta Constitution a power for good in 
this direction: and he compelled respect for its candor and 
ability from every quarter. As one of the brightest and 
Most liberal minisia the South, who could make a bril- 
liaat and pleasing afcer-dianer speech, Mr. Grady was cor- 
dially welcomed to notable dinners in the North; and his 
last appearance on such an occasion was at the Merchants’ 
banquet, in Boston, only a fortnight ago. It is a notable 
fact that his death occurred on the third anniversary of 
his famous speech at the anniversary of the New England 
Society in this city. In his death journalism has lost an 
ornament, Georgia a prominent citizen, and the South one 
of its most eloquent advocates. 


A CENTENNIAL celebration in Hawaii connects the United 
States with the Sandwich Islands. The Rev. Hiram Bing- 
ham was born in Bennington, Vt., Oct. 30th, 1789, and was 
one of the first missionaries to those Islands. He preached 
in 1820 the first sermon ever delivered in Honolulu from 
the text, ‘Fear uot, for behold I bring you glad tiding: of 
great joy.”” On the site of the present large stone church 
he built first in 1821 a grass church that would hold two 
hundred, and in 1829 another grass church that would hold 
fourthousand. He taught kings, queens and chiefs, helped 
reduce the language to writing, and translate the Bible, 
and was one of those men, who make states. THE INDE- 
PENDENT has a special reason for a kindly memory of him 
for when, some fifty years ago, the proprietor of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT had been called to account by the elders of the 
Presbyterian church in this city, of which he was a mem- 
ber, for leading mission prayer-meetings, not being himself 
an elder, Mr. Bingham, then on a visit to this country, 





ture of solemnity and pleasantry, “I hereby ordain you 
to go and do all the good you can.” It has been all these 
years one of his most cherished memories. 


IT may be all imagination, but we insist upon believing 
that the Russian influepza is among us. It is simply ex- 
traordinary what a journey these epidemics make. Our 
storms come from the West; but lux ex oriente, and fevers 
and plagues and choleras and influenza as well. This so- 
called Russian influenza is called the Chinese influenza in 
Russia, being supposed to come from China. It passed 
through Siberia and rapidly moved to St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Vienna, Berlin, Paris and London. It has 
closed courts and schools The Emperor of Germany is 
down with it. It equally attacks rich and poor. It seems 
to recur every forty or fifty years. The first case mer- 
tioned in history is said to have been in 1311. On one occa- 
sion in the last century it took such hold upon the men of 
two British fleets that they had to raise a blockade off the 
coast of France and return to Spithead. It is sometimes 
fatal; but the depopulation of the Sandwich Islands was no 
more caused by influerza than by the smallpox or any other 
disease. It affects men very much as the epizootic affected 
horses in this country a few years ago, when for a few days 
our streets were silent as Sahara sands. There is nothing to 
fear from it unless it be followed by cholera. In August and 
September cholera caused many thousands of deaths in 
Mesopotamia, and we understand it has broken out anew 
withio a few weeks: but there is no evidence as yet that it 
is likely to attack Europe or America. Medical science 
and improved sanitation will probably guard civilized 
countries against that plague. 


.... The Memphis Appeal lately printed the following: 

* George W. Cable now enjoys the distinction of being more 
heartily despised by the peopie of the South than any otherman 
in America. That he should have made himself the guest of a 
Negro while in Nashville was a piece of effrontery tor which he 
will never be pardoned. He did it to give emphasis to his doc- 
trine of race equality, and with full knowledge of the mischief 
his example might work. It was a gratuitous insult to the 
whole people of the South, for which there can be no pallia- 
tion.” 

Woereupon The New York Herald publishes the follow- 
ing delicious comment: 

* Oh. come, now. Is this a free country or isn’t it? If Cable 
wishes to spend a night under the roof of a colored man what’s 
to prevent? Did it injure the night? 

“Smith, the famous caterer of Boston in years gone by, hada 
dark skin. Once ina while he gave adinner to his white friends, 
and he naturally took his seat at the head of the table. Nobody 
ever refused an invitation to those dinners. Smith was a good 
talker himself, and he managed to get good talkers about him 
who made those occasions memorable. What gorgeous dinners 
they were! Even the memory of them makes the mouth 
water. 

**We wish there were one like himin New York. We should 
be glad to eat with him if he were ail the colors of the rain- 
bow.” 


That is downright Christianity, if it does come from a 
paper so secular that it does not know whether it is 
Protestant, Catholic or Hebrew. . 


...-Dr. Amelia B. Edwards cordially reciprocates the 
bigh opinion which is eptertained of her in this ccuntry. 
Sne praises our public buil¢ ings, our railroads, the tear- 
ing of our people, our educational system, our Oriental 
scbolarship—in fact, nearly everything except the condition 
of the streets of New York, which area sbame tous. We 
cannot forbear quoting what she said to a representative 
of the Baltimore Sun about the religious press: 


** 1 am familiar, however, with some of the weekly religious 
papers. ana have golden opinions of such as The Sunday-School 
Time:, THE INDEPENDENT. Christian World [sic], etc. They 
have remarkably brilliant editorial staffs compused of schol- 
ars, receive papers of great merit, largely on scientific questions, 
calling for a high order of biblical scholarship and criticism. 
They are religious, but not at all narrow in their treatme.t. 
Writers who readily find space in their columns would conde- 
scend, were they ip England, only to appear in the scientific 
magazines, or in the publications of learned societies, which do 
not reach the general public. I understand tbat the best dailies 
also receive such articles, and that they find an intelligent 
reading public.” 

Doubrless she did not mean to quote the London Chris- 
tian World as an American newspaper. 


...A correspondent wants to know what authority Dr. 
Talmage fivds for his faitb, expressed in the sermon re- 
cently delivered by bim iu Jerusalem, in the letter of Pub- 
lius Lentulus addressed to the Roman Senate and deserib- 
ing the crucifixion ef Christ. Of course it is all nonsense. 
The Congregationalist lately stated that a sermon which 
Dr. Talmage is reported as having delivered in Athens is 
to be found in full in a volume of his sermons preached 
fifteen years ago. We presume some “‘wicked partner” has 
taken some very old sermon of Dr. Talmage’s and given it 
to the public press as preached in Jerusalem, and that Dr. 
Talmage, who never was very critical, did, in those distant 
years. put faith in the Lentulus myth. It is surprising 
that even in his callow youth he could have believed in it ; 
and the publisher who now fathers it on him does him no 
honor. 


....The Senate last week, by a vote of 57 yess against 11 
nays, confirmed the nomination of Judge Brewer as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The main objection of those who voted against his 
confirmation seems to have been founded on his ruling in a 
liquor case that some two or three years since came before 
him under the prohibitory law of Kansas. He held a doc- 
trine in that case which the Supreme Court of the United 
States did not sustain. That Judge Brewer is an able and 
upright jurist is universally admitted, and that he will do 
honor to himself, and faithfully serve the country in the 
high position to whieh he has been elevated, we have no 
doubt. The President made a wise choice in selecting him 





put his band on the young man’s head, saying with a mix- 





.... We like much the way that, at the Columbia, S. C., 
memorial services on the death of Jefferson Davis, Col. A. 
C. Haskell opened his address: 

“Once again, for a brief hour, the old.Confederacy arises 
from the mists of the past, and for the last time calls together 
her sons and her daughters, and assembles them around the 
tomb of her dead chief—he has no other country.” 

More amusing was Dr Girardeau’s prayer on the same oc- 
casion, from which we quote: 

“Help us to hold stedfastly those principles which were em- 
bodied in that form of government which Thou in thine in- 
scrutable providence wast pleased to bring to a disastrous end. 
May those principles, like unto germs, bring forth the fruit of 
truth and justice and fidelity to every obligation in the future.” 


....President Warren, of Boston University, supplies in 
the Zion’s Herald a very impressive and quite unreadable 
argument for the character and extent of Christian work. 
He fills the whole first page of Zion’s Herald and two long 
columns of another page with a list of the religious meet- 
ings held in Boston in a single week by the Methodists 
alone. Every hour of the day and evening is occupied. 
President Warren suggests to us that we supply a similar 
table of religious work and instruction in this city. He 
must have smiled as he made the suggestion; for he knows 
that to carry it out on the scale which he has taken would 
fill half a dozen successive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
One has but to look at the exhibit to see that the Christian 
Church is not quite asleep. 


.... The Senate was startled last week at the discovery of 
aman concealed in one of the galleries. He had violated 
the proprieties by remaining during the whole of an exec- 
utive session. Such a breach of the severe decorum of the 
upper house was, it was stated, unknown to the oldest Sen- 
ator present. We sympathize deeply with the Senate in 
its amazement and indignation, and suggest that the pas- 
sage of the resolution of Senator Teller would be an admi- 
rable preventive of another such"painful scene for all time. 
It simply proposes to open the executive sessions to every- 
body. The Senate of the United States should have no se- 
crets from the people of the United States. All its sessions 
should be public sessions, 


.... There is no late event more portentous for the peace 
of Turkey than the trial and acquittal of the Kurdish chief, 
Moussa Bey. It is said that the witnesses against bim have 
been outrageously treated and some of them banished to 
Russia. It now looks asif the only chance to bring him; 
to justice is by the American Embassy and missionaries, 
two of whom he captured and abused. We hope that the 
American Embassy will do its full duty. 


.... The venerable Frederick Merrick, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, who is completing his eightieth year, and 
whose life is bright with peace and hope, sends us the fol- 
fowing. ‘“‘the truthfulness of which,” he says, “ he has 
learnec 1n the school of exveriece’”’: 

“The four W’s—Worry wears worse than work.”’ 

This is a gcod lesson, and now is a good time to learn it. 


.... Three lines in Tennyson’s poem should be corrected, 
as printed by us from the cable de~patch which indicates 
no division of lines or punctuation. Read as follows: 

“* And set the mother waking in amaze 
To find her sick one whole, and forth again 
Among the wail of midnight winds, and cried.” 

....We print this week a story by Edward Ev-rett Hale, 
based on the golden text for the first Sunday in January. 
We will follow it by other stories forthe month, written 
by otber members of Dr. Hale’s family, who have taken 
4s the work of their **ten” the preparation of Sanda y- 
school stories for the entire year. 


....-Dr. Joseph Ward who died in Yankton the other 
day, was one of the creators of Dakota. He was aman of 
rare ability and enthusiasm, and no man 4id more than he 
tor the educatioual, social and political interests of 
Dakota. His twenty years of work has borne good fruit. 


....Mr. W. T. Stead, who has just resigned the editorship 
of the Pall Vall Gazette, thinks that Cardinal Parrocchiu, 


the Vicar of Rome, will be the next Pope. He is aman 
bighl,y e-teeme!, aud he velicves that England has op- 
resred Lrelana. 


...-Geverpor Hill bas declared war on the Clevelard 
D+ mocrats, snd bas ovened the w+y fora Democratic feud in 


bis State «s bitter as any woich tie Repuvlicans have seen. 
He succeeds exceileutly in losi yz the respect of Lonest men 
vf both parties. 


Te vews from Brazil 1s yet very incomplete. The 


possibility of dism moermen of the vist empire must be 


considered, especially by secession of the Southern prov- 
inces. But we sincerely hope that peace and unity will 
prevail. 








MANY neglect and even despise Christianity who ab- 
solutely know nothing about it. The real and proper test 
of its value to the soul is that of personal trial and experi- 


ence. The man whotries it <incerely will understand it as 
he cannot who never makes the trial. 


.... The great feature in the unique, undivided, and mys- 
terious personality of Jesus Christ, is undoubtedly his di- 
vinity. His humanity was subordinate to his divinity. He 
always spake and acted in_ the full consciousness of his di- 
vine character. He was indeed God “ manifested in the 
flesh.”’ 


.... The Gospel narrative does not consist in a scheme of 
abstract doctrines or speculations, but in sketcnes of the 


wonderful life of the wonderful Man of Galilee. It sets 
Christ before the eye of thought, and teaches doctrine in 
direct connection with him. He himself is the all-absorb- 
ing and all-pervading theme of this narrative. 


....-When John the Baptist, pointing to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, said: “‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world,” he not only furnished a text for 


reachers in every age, but also preached one of the vital 
ecttinen of the Uhristian system. Christ himself and his 





for this position. 


Apostles after him preached the same doctrine. 
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Religions _dntelligence. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WORK IN BERLIN. 


BY THE REV, C W. RISHELL, A.M. 

THE 20th of November, 1889, was a red-letter day tor the 
interests of pure Christianity in Berlin. AtéPrM. of that 
day the elegant new building of the * Christlicher Verein 
Junger Maenner zu Berlin, was dedicated in the pre seuce 
of a truly netable assemblage of people. he structure is 
in two parts, one of which is to be used as a hospice, 
the proceeds of which will go into the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation, while the other is to be devoted to the legitimate 
work of the Verein. In this part there is a library, mod- 
erately well supplied; reading, writing, instruction, re- 
freshment, reception, official and committee rooms; aiso a 
gymnastic hall, well furnished with apparatus, and a large 
and asmall hall for religious assemblies. The large bali has 
a seating capacity of 800, is neatly decorated, and furnished 
and supplied with an excellent pipe organ. The style of 
architecture is Gothic, and while not an imposing struc- 
ture, it compares favorably with some of the more preten- 
tious buildings of the city. Thecost of the ground and 
building, with furniture, is 1,v00,000 marks, a large sum in 
Germany. One of the interesting features of the building 
is that the different rooms in the part used for Association 
purposes were furnished by members and friends from the 
various provinces and countries represented. The reading- 
room was furnished by Americans, and is known as the 
American room. 

It is a striking proof of the efficiency of the Association 
that, altho it is not yet seven years old, it now occupies so 
costly a structure. This is all the more remarkable when 
we remember that this movement has been obliged during 
this time to prove even its right to exist. At first it was 
opposed by almost all the pastors, who feared that it would 
interfere with the influence of the Church, and on the 
ground that it was an exotic, not necessary to the life of 
the German people, aud while, perhaps, well suited to 
America, from which it came, ill-suited to Germany. To 
day it has the co-operation and earnest support of all the 
better class of the clergy, whocheerfully labor as members 
and friends. While many still neglect or ignore, its only 
opponents at present are the irreligious classes, especially 
the socialists. A few weeks ago an article appeared in the 
Volks-Zeitung, the principal socialistic sheet of Berlin, 





calling attention to the fact that this building was about $ 
completed, and stating that the associations for the ad- 


vancement of science and art were most inadequately pro- 
vided for, while these Betbruedern, which, being inter- 
preted, means “ hypocrites,”” whose teaching darkened the 
understanding, etc., were to be housed in such noble quar- 
ters, adding that this, truly, is a sign ot the times. In 
this latter sentence is one of the most hopeful statements 
which has appeared in the public prints fora long time. 
If the socialists of Berlin regard this asasign of the times, 
we may be sure that unbelief is dismayed, and that, as one 
of the speakers at the dedication said, a new day has 
broken in Germany, in which the Church recognizes her 
duty, especially to the young. 

The Association represents the highest Christian senti- 
ment of Berlin. Its officers are men who believe in Chris- 
tianity in earnest. They do not all see certain questions 
as American Christians see them; but they emphasize the 
necessity of holy living, and the reality of Christian expe- 
rience. It would have been impossible, from the tone of 
the addresses and prayers at the dedicatory services, to 
determine whether one were in America or Germany. The 
fact that the Association’s work is grounded upon such 
emphatically evangelistic ideas, and not merely upon a 
moral plane, lends significance to certain facts which shall 
now be mentioned. First of all, not only are the Emperor 
and Empress friends and contributors to the Association, 
but her Majesty, tbe Empress, attended the dedication 
services and sat as a humble listener while the great truths 
of the Gospel in their applieation to the needs of young 
men were being set forth in strongest words of eloquence. 
Not only was the good Empress present, but the grand old 
hero, the General Field Marshall von Moltke, Count von 
Waldersee, chief of the general staff, and several other 
high military officers were present and took the liveliest 
iuterest in the exercises. Furthermore, the President of 
the Association is the Baron von Rothkirch, who gives 
many hours daily to its interests; while among the three 
Vice-Presidents are Counts Waldersee and Berenstorff, 
both of whom are in the most perfect sympathy with the 
work, the latter being well known to American Christians 
and all high officers of the German Court. ‘These facts 
show that practical and spiritual work is taking hold of 
the ruling classes in a remarkable degree, and it promises 
great results for the future. Among the many blessings 
which the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is bringing to Berlin is the _ introduction 
of lay-workers into the vineyard of the Master in 
Germany, which until lately has been held in ab- 
horrence, especially by the clergy, many of whom even 
yet lock with suspicion upon it if they do not openly 
oppose it. From the Association in Berlin, in the six years 
of its history, 34 young men have given themselves to mis- 
sionary work either at home or in foreign parts. On the 
active committees for Christian work there are 170 young 
men out of a membership of 850. This is certainly a good 
showing. And there is an unlimited field for exertion, 
since in Berlin there are 300,000 young men without homes, 
takiug their meals in restaurants, and having no home 
influences. To furnish a bit of home for these young men 
the refreshment and reading rooms, the gymnasium and 
other of the secular departments are open night and day. 
Refreshinents are furnished at cost, not as a matter of 
charity so much asa means of attracting the young men 
immediately from their work to the rooms instead of going 
to other places of resort. Because the Germans do not 





care for social gatherings except on terms of mutual ac- 
quaintance, meetings of different tradesmen are held at 
stated periods, thus limiting the pumber and making gen- 
uine fellowship possible. Thus there are meetings of 
book-dealers, waiters, bakers, etc., the latter being held at 
3 A.M. for their special accommodation. The Association 
was the first organization to enter the field in the practical 
work of breaking down distinctions of classes, which is so 
great a bane to German life. In the religious assemblies, 
of course, all classes meet: but in Caoristian work and on 
committees they meet in more intimate relations. Here, 
too, diverse vationalities meet and exchange ideas. Sev- 
eral gentlemen of the Advisory Board are Americans, while 
several American ladies are influential members of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee. The broad American Chris- 
tian heart can but devoutly pray that this Association may 
carry out in the highest degree its excellent motto, ‘‘ To 
Honor God and to Advance His Kingdom,”’ which blazed 
before the eyes of the Empress as she drove from the 
building on the evening of the dedication. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
aoen —_ 


ACTION OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE 
IN AN IMPORTANT CASE. 


THE following minute was adopted, without dissenting 
vote, by the Prudential Committee of the American Board, 
De-ember 17th, 1889: 


“In conformity with the instructions of the Board, given after 
discussion at the Annual Meeting at Des Moines in 1886, and re- 
peated a year later, by an overwhelming majority, at the An- 
nual Meeting in Springfield, the Prudential Committee is under 
the weightiest obligation to carefully guard the Board from any 
committal to the doctrine of a probation after death, offering op- 
portunities beyond the grave to attain by repentance eternal 
life. Nothing at all inconsistent with this was contained or im- 
plied in the more recent action of the Board at New York, ap- 
proving, by a nearly unanimous vote, the letter of acceptance of 
the President as a practical basis of united action. In that let- 
ter, however, it isdistinctly contemplated that cases may come 
before the Committee in which there is more or less doubt on 
the subject referred toin the mind of the applicant, while still 
the theory repeatedly characterized by the Board as perversive 
and dangerous, is not affirmatively maintained by him, either 
as being sustained by the Bible, or as forming part of an ac- 
cepted, speculative scheme. In such cases the Committee is 
now particularly instructed, while exercising unabated caution 
against sanctioning a doctrine which the Board disallows, “to 
consider each case by itself, and, in the few instances likely to 
arise where there is any uncertainty on the subject, to form its 
judgment with kindness and candor as to the amount and the 
spiritual force of any tendency which may appear toward the 
opinion which it must not indorse.” It is enjoined to exercise 
considerate care in discriminating between the want of an opin- 
ion and the presence of one which implies or favors the objec- 
tionable theory, and to have always a due regard to the prob- 
able influence of an earnest missionary zeal,and the educational 
force of missionary work pursued in a temper of loyalty to 
Christ, upon the formation of future opinion in one whose im- 
pressions are still tentative and unfixed. 

‘In performing the critical, and sometimes, no doubt, the 
difficult duty, devolved upon it in connection with such occa- 
sional cases, the Committee of course is liable to err. brt it 
hopes not to err on the side of rashness, or of any forgetfulness 
of its duties to the Board, nor, on the other hand, on the side of 
harshness or intemperate suspicion toward one who has not yet 
reached conclusions on the matter referred to, but whose mind 
is honestly set toward the truth, whose hold is firm on the in- 
spiration of the Bible, whose spirit is submissive and loyal 
toward Christ, and who is eagerly intent on preaching at once 
the gospel of Atonement and of Regeneration. It will weigh 
with particular care the testimonials presented by such a can- 
didate, from experienced, prudent and candid men, setting 
forth his general soundness of mind and conservative habits ard 
tendencies of thought, his practical and devout Christian tem- 
per, and the proofs which he has given of a thorough consecra- 
tion to the work of the Master: and it will seek to assure itself, 
by free and repeated personal conferences, in addition to what 
may sometimes be the less sufficient means of written commu- 
nications, of his exact attitude of mind on the subject concern- 
ing which the Board has enjoined such unabated and particular 
caution. No one case will probably present altogether the same 
moral elements combined in another. No onemay constitute a 
complete precede:.t forany other. In each case, separately con- 
sidered.the Committee will use its best endeavors toascertain the 
state of intermingled and incomplete thought and feeling with 
which it hasto deal, and to deal with it sympathetically, in 
patience, and in hope, while taking no action to contravene or 
depart from the express and repeated instructionsof the Board, 
It recognizes itself as absolutely inhibited, by the action at New 
York no lessthan by that which had preceded, from giving any 
approval to the doctrine of a future probation. 

“In the case of Mr. A. J. Covell, whose application for ap- 
pointment is now before it, the Committee finds itself earnestly 
desiring to open the way to him to preach the Gospel among the 
unevangelized nations through this Board. This feeling is 
especially strong with its members in view of the number and 
just weight of the recommendations which he brings from 
those in whom they have affectionate confidence who have 
known Mr. Covell long and well in the University and at the 
Seminary: in view, also, of the unreserved and conscientious 
presentation of his opinions, made not only in his primary let- 
ter of October 28th, but in subsequent repeated personal confer- 
ences with secretaries and members of the Committee; in view, 
also, of the strong impression of frank, manly and Christian 
sincerity, and of earnest desire to know the truth and to pro- 
claim it, which had been made by him on all who had met him 
in connection with his present application. 

“Some of the members of the Committee would probably be 
ready to appoint him at once, altho regretting that his mind is 
not wholly clear on the important subject above referred to. 
Other members, however, doubt their right, as at present in- 
formed, to do this under the instructions of the Board: while 
all agree in the strong desire and hope that if the appointment 
is to be made it may be made with entire unanimity. It ap- 
pears, from Mr. Covell’s personal statement, that, in conse- 
quence of his removal from one institution to another, the 
courses in which are differently arranged, he has not yet stud- 
ied the subject of eschatology, nor thoroughly considered some 
of the most important portions and truths of the Scriptures 
bearing on the subjcct of future probation. His present views 
are, therefore, essentially immature, and may take wholly dif- 
ferent form and character in the nonths to come. 

“The Committee are by no means prepared to reject the ap- 
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‘plication of Mr. Colvell; neither, on the other hand, are they 


now wholly satisfied to appoint him. They therefore 

the further consideration of the case until he shall have com. 
pleted his present Seminary course. In this present conclu. 
sion, reached after full and candid consideration by all the 
members of the Committee, they cordially unite. 

“The Committee and the Executive officers desire to assure 
Mr. Covell of their sincere and warm regard, and of the earnest 
desire felt by all of them that after his studies shall have been 
further pursued as now indicated, the way may be open for 
them, without hesitation and without dissent, to grant him a 
commission.” 
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ARGUMENTS ON ONE PHASE OF THE AN. 


DOVER CASE. 
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THE arguments in that branch of the Andover Case, ip 
which ex-Governor George D. Robinson was appointed 
special Commissioner by the Supreme Court was heard 
December 19th in Boston. Charges had been made against 
Dr. William F. Eustis. Governor Robinson was ap- 
pointed to hear the evidence on those charges, to find the 
facts and report to the Supreme Court. Professor Smyth 
was represented by Professor Theodore W. Dwight, Dean 
of the Columbia Law School; Professor Simeon E. Bald- 
win, Dean of the Yale Law School, and Mr. ©. E. Barrows, 
of the Springfield Bar. The Visitors were represented by 
the Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, Judge Asa French and Mr, 
Arthur H. Wellman, of the Boston Bar. 

The brief réswmé in the address by Mr. Arthur H. Well- 
map, of the prior proceedings, gives a view perhaps as 
comprehensive and fair as may readily be stated by any 
one conversant with all the successive steps in the litiga- 
tion. 


On the sixth of July, 1886, certain gentlemen met the Visitors 
of the Theological Institution in Phillips Academy, Andover, 
with certain papers prepared to read to them touching the state 
of affairs at that seminary. It was decided by the Board 
that it would be fair and better that these gentlemen should 
say whatever they had to say in the form of charges, and there- 
fore those papers were not read; but on the 23d of July of 
that year, those charges were presented. They were sent to the 
professors; certain preliminary objections were made, and on 
the 25th day of October, the Board of Visitors heard counsel ar- 
gue elaborately in regard to those pgeliminary objections, and 
the Board passed orders in regard to the amended charges, par- 
ticularly that they should be preferred against the profes- 
sors individually rather than jointly. Those amended charges 
were filed November 8th, and the Board of Visitors passed an 
order that the hearing on the merits of the*case should take 
place on the 28th of December, 1886, and that the case of Profes- 
sor Smyth should be first heard. On the appointed day the hear- 
ing of Professor Smyth’s case came on, and continued on the 
29th, 30th and 3ist of December, 18°6, inclusive, concluding and 
being so announced by the President of the Board. On the 4th of 
June, 1887, after many hearings by the Board in consultation, a 
conclusion was reached, and on the 16th of that month the decis- 
ion, which was adverse to Professor Smyth, was rendered. On 
the 30th of March, 1888, Dr. Eustis died, and on the 15th of May, 
1888, the additional causes of appeal which contained 
these charges against Dr. Eustis were filed with the 
Supreme Court. Thus these charges were first made by the 
appellant against Dr. Eustis about six weeks after his death; not 
quite a’year after the decision, and about a year and a half after 
the close of the hearing in Professor Smyth’s case. For that 
extraordinary delay no explanation has ever been given by the 
appellant. These charges, altho filed May 15th, bear date March 
Ist, 1888, and were, as Professor Smyth says, actually signed on 
the 28th of February, 1888 The question naturally arises why 
they were not filed between the time they were signed and the 
fifteenth of May. Professor Smyth testified when asked to ex- 
plain, that after the death of Dr. Eustis he did not care to 
have them filed immediately. Then the question arises, why 
were not these charges filed between the 28th of February and 
the 30th of March when Dr. Eustis died, and of that no explana- 
tion whatever has been made. 


Commissioner Robinson has been taking evidence for 
more than a yearanda half. The testimony having been 
all put in, the arguments were made in the presence of a 
large number of interested spectators in the Equity Cham- 
ber of the Supreme Court. Six arguments were offered, 


three in behalf of the Board of Visitors, and three in behalf 


of Professor Smyth’s contentions. 
PROFESSOR DWIGHT’S ADDRESS. 


In hisopening Professor Dwight said that the power of the 
Board of Visitors is derived from a two-fold source—the action 
of the founders and of the proceedings of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts. He elaborated this assertion in con- 
firmation and proof, and read biographical sketches of some of 
the early members of the Board to show their high discriminat- 
ing and judicial character, and also quoted from arguments 
and opinions to show what manner of man a judge should be. 
He certainly should be a man, the speaker declared, who would 
not tattle garrulously about a case pending before him. He 
should hold, in the first place, that if the Visitors had violated 
the rules of theirown action relative to the professors, their 
judgment had no binding force. Regarding the powers of the 
Visitors, as a whole, they might be arranged in two groups, ad- 
ministrative and judicial. ‘The founders enjoined that justice 
should be administered impartially and in the “fear of God,” 
and the meaning of their phrase might be determined by the 
ruleof noscitur a sociis. The speaker insisted the restrictions im- 
posed upon the Visitors became a part of the statute law of the 
State by reference inthe State statute to the powers of Visitors. 
The Visitors’ tribunal was a statutory tribunal, with statutory 
limitations in the exercise of its powers, and if those statutory 
limitations were violated then the whole thing was coda non ju- 
dice and void. The questions to be decided by the Visitors were 
questions of great pith and moment. They were great theologi- 
cal questions. _We are here to-day, said Professor Dwight. 
trying the judicial spirit of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
lt has told us again and again what sort of men we want on this 
Visitatorial Board. Now the question is: will the judicial powet 
of Massachusetts come up to the spirit of the Legislature and 
say that we shall have such men as Visitors as the State origi- 
nally intended in 1824, or shall we falldown on to a lower plane 
and say that we will not have men of this high character? 

Now, in regard to Dr. Eustis, we are somewhat estopped in 
what we might say by the fact that he is dead, and death softens 
all judgments. Still, there are some things that we must 8ay- 
There was, in his case, a prejudgment of the case, a visible lean- 
ing toward tha side of the prosecution and an utter wantof de- 
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corum out of court, an outward showing of his feelings, betray- 
ing them often to comparative strangers. We insist that he 
plainly violated all the conditions under which judicial power 
was vested in him. The specific charges framed as to his conduct 
have been indubitably proved, and without any real conflict of 
evidence. It is not necessary to ask whether the Visitors consti- 
tute a court: whether they act as a court or not, they act 
judicially. Now, the charges that Dr. Eustis in conversation 
expressed the opinion, while the case was pending, that this de- 
fendant was guilty of the things charged against him. These 
conversations were held with all classes of intelligent men in 
the community, with a clergyman and librarian, represented by 
Dr. William Rice; with a clergyman simply represented by Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Burnham. In Mr. Brooks's case, Dr. Eustis 
opened the conversation in a store. In most of the cases, proba- 
bly all, Dr. Eustis forced himself upon the pablic and opened 
the conversation while the case was pending before him. Again, 
Dr. Eustis aired his opinions before a promiscuous audience, no 
longer limiting himself to individuals, and giving notice that he 
was going to talk about certain subjects which would necessari- 
ly involve this question, so that they might go and hear him. 
Again, Dr. Eustis had communication with others—Dr. Parkand 
others. Again, Dr. Eustis showed partiality as to the alleged 
admission of Professor Smyth at the trial relative to his teach- 
ings in his class-room. Again, Dr. Eustis’s written opinion 
shows partiality. He neglected to obtain accessible «nd neces- 
saryinformation. Dr. Eustis lays down certain rules of inter- 
pretation which are totally inadmissible in law, and which he 
either must have created himself or had foisted upon him by 
some person who held that they were legal rules. Theother pro- 
fessors had been acquitted, and it would be a travesty on justice 
if Professor Smyth were alone condemned. 
MR. WELLMAN’S ADDRESs. 


Professor Dwight’s argument occupied a little more than an 
hour, and the professor was followed by Mr. Arthur H. Well- 
man, of Boston, who spoke on behalf of the Board of Visitors. 
After a clear and concise résumé of the order of events in the 
litigation, which is given in substance at the beginning of this 
report, Mr. Wellman proceeded to reply to the allegation made 
against Dr. Eustis, that he showed prejudice and bias by voting 
upon Professor Smyth’s case and refraining from doing soin the 
case of the other professors. Mr. Wellman cit 2d the testimony 
of Dr. Eustis’s daughter to the effect that upon the day when 
the hearing was taking place her father had a funeral toattend, 
that a carriage was waiting at the door totake bim to the sta- 
tion, and that he was unavoidably detained, so that he could 
not attend the bearing, and that he nianifested moch annoy- 
ance atthe occurrence. Mr. Wellman also cited the te-timony 
of Mr. E. B. Gillette, in which that gentleman testified that Dr. 
Eustis consulted him as counsel relative to the matter. and 
seemed much troubled as towhat to doin the case. Dr. Eustis 
had told him that had he been present at the hearing he should 
have asked some questions, the answers to which might have 
had some effect in deciding his vote. He had advised the doc- 
tor that, under the circumstances, it was hisduty to refrain 
from voting. This advice the doctor had followed. Was that 
the action of a man biased and prejudiced? A second charge 
made against Dr. Eustis was that he had false statements in- 
serted inthe record. The first of these was that * Mr. Balawin 
moved that all the charges be heard separately.”’ It was dis- 
tinctly understood by every one that Professor Smyth’s trial be 
separate, and it was therefore unfair to place all the blame upon 
Dr. Eustis. In reference to the charge that Dr. Eustis had in- 
serted in the record Professor Smyth’s “ admission”’ as to what 
toek place in bis class-room when no such “admission” was 
made, Mr, Wellman said that it was true that neither of the 
two stenographic reports contained any such remark accredited 
to Professor Smyth as the record quoted him as uttering. But 
those reports differed from each other in many respects, and any 
one acquainted with stenographic reporting knew that an abso- 
lutety accurate verbatim report was impossible. No one buta 
very highly accomplished legal reporter would have been likely 
to catch such an oral, supplementary remark as that made by 
Professor Smyth, and noted by the Visitors. Two or three wit- 
nesses had testified that they had not heard Professor Smyth 
make any such remark. But all that testimony was negative 
and of no value as compared with the positive testimony of two 
or three witnesses who had heard the remark. In reference to 
the charge that Dr. Eustis had been unduly influenced by Pro- 
fessor Park and others, Mr. Wellman asserted that there was 
nota scintilla of evidence in support of it. 


ARGUMENT OF MR. BARROWs. 

The third argument was made by Mr. Barrowse He confined 
himself tothe charge that Dr. Eustis had formed, and repeat- 
edly expressed, to divers persons, the opinion that the pro- 
fessors were guilty of the things charged againstthem. Dr. 
Eustis had discussed the case with Frederick H. Gillette, the 
Rey. Wm. Rice, the Rev. John C. Brooks, Mr. Dewitt, B. F. 
Pierce, the Rev. Michael Burnham, Richard Rice and others. 
These were miscellaneous conversations, and in them Dr. Eustis 
apparently had no sense of the dignity of his office. One witness 
he stopped on the street, another he kept for half an hour, with 
another he epened a conversation in a book-store, before a num- 
ber of persons, to the apparent embarrassment of the witness, 
so that it came to be said that the doctor ** had Andover on the 
brain.” Mr. Barrows quoted from the testimony of the wit- 
nesses aboye named in detail. The Rev. john C. Brooks, an 
Episcopal clergyman, had ‘testified that Dr. Eustis had opened 
aconversation with him ina store, in which he (Dr. Eustis) had 
said that the professors were “insincere, unscrupulous and 

_ Jesuitical” 
JUDGE FRENCH’S PLEA. 

The Hon. Asa French, in bebalf of the Visitors, said that they 
Were not present to engage in any discussion of theology. The 
charge of bias and prejudice had been made against Dr. Eustis, 
and he and other counsel were present to meet these charges, 
and for that purpose alone. Five months after the close of the 
trial of the professors a decision was rendered. Certainly no 
undue haste could be charged against the Visitors. Neither had 
it been originally charged that Dr. Eustis had, by outward sign, 
shown any bias during the progress of that trial. Not until 
long after, and until after Dr. Eustis’s death, had such acharge 
been made in the additional! causes of appeal. The delay in fil- 
ing these additional causes of appeal was due, Professor Smyth 
had said. to his unwillingness to file them on account of the 
death of Dr. Eustis. The manner in which the charges had 
since been pressed, however, showed but little sympathy either 
for the feelings of the living or the memory of the dead Judge 
French quoted next from the recor.is of the Academy of the act 
of the founders establishing the Board of Visitors, and more es- 
pecially from Articlé 20, which defined the duties of the Vis- 
itors. One of these duties was to admonish or remove a profes- 
Sor in case of heterodoxy on his part. The duty of the Visitors 
was, in general, to carry out the true intent of the founders. 
This visitatorial plan was accepted by vote of the Trustees in 
1808, and in 1824 the Board was incorporated by the Leg- 
islature. Thus, by yote wf the founders, ratified by 








the Trustees, and bv act of the Legislature, ac- 
cepted by the Board and ratitied by the Trustees, the visitator- 
ialsystem was inaugurated at Andover. Those founders were 
building, not for that time alone, but for all time. Whether 
what they did was wise or not was not the question. They did 
whatthey did and that was enough. The statutes of Andover 
Seminary and the statutes alone were to be consulted as to what 
were the duties of the Visitors. That Board was an absolutely 
independent Board. Its members were not to be jurors or arbi- 
trators. The doctrinal articles of Professor Smyth had appeared 
publicly in the Andover Review, and had created a discussion all 
over the country, both in the press and the pulpit. Were the 
Visitors the only ones who were to be precluded from reading 
and expressing opinions upon the matter? According to the 
idea of the counsel on the other side, the Visitors should be close- 
ly imprisoned, shut up in a‘glass case, while the controversy was 
in progress, and only to be taken out on state occasions, and then 
be remanded to solitary confinement. Such was not the Visitor 
whom the founders of the Academy hadin mind. Onthe con- 
trary, he was to be a man vigilant at all times in the perform- 
ance of his duties. There had not been a particle of evidence to 
show that Dr. Eustis had intimated during the trial how be 
should votre upon the final question: or that he bad given any 
intimation upon that point, even to his associates, until the very 
last part of the trial. President Seelye had testified that through 
the whole trial Dr. Eustis had been singularly impartial and anx- 
ious todo his whole duty. Mr. Marshall had testified that Dr. Eus- 
tis bad told him that he should not read * Progressive Ortho. 
doxy,” Professor Smyth’s book, until after the trial was finished, 
but the evidence also showed that he did not purchase the book 
untilafterthetrial. Judge French quoted from the testimony of 
Colonol Rice, the Rev. John C. Brooks, Professor Woodruff and 
F. B. Judd, who had related conversations with Dr. Eustis, 
showing upon cross and re-cross-examination they had been 
forced to admit that they could not fix the dates of those con- 
versations, and could not swear positively that they took place 
before the decision was rendered. The most that had been 
shown was that at some time Dr. Eustis had expressed the opin- 
ion that he did not see how the professors could honestly retain 
their positions—a difficulty in which many others shared. In all 
probability Dr. Eustis spoke freely about the professors after 
the decision was rendered. The charge that at a missionary 
meeting, held at the Memorial Churcb (Dr. Eustis’s) previous to 
the rendering of the decision, Dr. Eustis spoke disparagingly of 
the Andover professors was conclusively proven to be false. It 
was true that such a meeting was held in October, 1886, at which 
Dr. Eustis spoke. It was at the time of the great meeting of 
he American Board at Des Moines, Iowa, and it was but natural 
that the minds of all should turn toward that vreat debate. 
Dr. Eustis spoke of the founding of the American Board. But 
the testimony of Deacon Dewitt and Mrs. Dewitt, Dr. Hurlbut 
and Miss Mary Hurlbut and Miss Eustis was conclusive that he 
said nothing about the Andover professors or their teachings. 
Judge French characterized as unworthy of belief the deposition 
of Dr. Hamilton because of its language and the vindictive bear- 
ing of the witness. His testimony that Dr. Eustis referred to the 
Andover professors as * the gang”* showed what sort of a man 
he was. Dr.Eustis never used such language, for he was not a man 
to use slang. A meeting did take piace in the Memorial Church 
after the decision had been rendered, at which Dr. Eustis had 
discussed the Andover professors and their teachings, as he had 
aright todo. Dr. Eustis said, accordingto Mr. Marshall, tbat 
he “regarded Professor Smyth as an honest man—honest in his 
convictions, as a Christian man, and a man of ability; that the 
whole matter was a painful one, and he kept his mind free from 
all bias. The whole proceeding from beginning to end waschar- 
acterized by an earnest purpose on his part that the finding 
should be in exact accordance with the truth. 


JUDGE E. ROCKWOOD HOAR'S ADDREss. 

Judge Hoar, speaking in behalf of the Visitors, said in the 
course of his argument: I believe, sir, that what 1 should have 
had to say upon this case has been so thoroughly expressed by 
my associate is that little remains for me to do. 

There were, however, one or two distinctions which had been 
raised in this case; and those settled, the case was settled. What 
was Dr. Eustis as a member of the Board of Visitors of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary? What was he there fors How 
cata he to be there? Judge Hoar then spoke of early theological 
controversies which arose and caused so much contention, I 
do not think, said Judge Hoar, that they would have submit- 
ted to you, sir (addressing ex-Governor Robinson). the decision 
of the question as to which side was right [laughter] or even to 
me (renewed laughter). [am not speaking mirthfully but <erl- 
ously. Many of the leaders in that controversy I knew. What- 
ever we may have thought of the merits of their views, we must 
admit their sincerity. They were men who would have gone to 
the stake for their belief. They were such men as those whose 
blood crimsoned Naseby’s Field and Marston Moor. They 
meant to have no “new departures,” no “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy,” and they wished to have their faith, as an anchor of the 
soul, sure and stedfast. And so they formulated the Andover 
Creed. > 

] would suggest, sir, that to render a decision justly in this 
case, you should carefully read that creed. In order to make 
sure that there should be no new departure from that faith, a 
professor upon his appointment must sign that creed, and also 
sign it every five years thereafter. Now, when this Board of 
Visitors was constituted, it was decided that it should not con- 
sist of some local celebrities who might be subjected to local in- 
fluences, but of men who were men of great ability and men wbo 
would not be subject to such local infinences. Again, the Visi- 
tatorial plan provided that two members of the board should be 
clergymen. Was it to be supposed that when the whole country 
was discussing these great theological questions, and when the 
creed was threatened, Orthodox clergymen would not be in 
every pulpit—whether in Springfield or in Amherst or elsewhere 
—call the attention of the youth and others in their charge of 
the growing perilsof the hour? Should such clergymen—should 
the Visitors who were put there for that purpose, be precluded 
from expressing their opinions and uttering warnings? It bas 
been held that the Visitors were acting in a judicial capacity 
and therefore ought not to express their views and fears. It 
would be as good sense to say thata judge was unfit to hold a 
legal trial. because he had conscientious objections to larceny. 
{Laughter.] It was equivalent to saying that all their mental 
action in regard to theologica) points should cease while they 
were acting judicially. This was not so. But the Visitors were 
sentinels on the watch-tower to sound the note of alarm. 

Prof. Egbert Smyth’s case was not the first which came up, 
and upon which Dr. Eustis had been called to pass. Some time 
before his brother, Dr. Newman Smyth, had been refused an 
appointment at Andover upon theological grounds, and Dr. 
Eustis, then a Visitor, had passed upon that case. Sothat when 
the writings of Prof. Egbert Smyth came before the public, Dr. 
Eustis could not help having an opinion upon them. It wag his 
duty to have. It was not even necessary that he should wait 


until a compiaint was made, for it was his duty to be on the 





watch and see that the Creed suffered no harm. Ft was not,to 


be supposed that Dr. Eustis had no right to utter a note of alarm 
in bis pulpit or te speak of the controversy in conversation. 
fhe fact that Dr. Eustis had passed upon the case of Dr. New- 
man Smyth did not unfit him for sitting on a similar case. The 
question of whether or not the professors had departed from the 
Creed, the question of the interpretation of the Creed was a 
question for the Visitors, and for them alone, to decide. The 
fact that a Visitor had once before decided upon that question 
no more unfitted him to decide upon it again than it would un- 
fit the jadge of a court to decide against a law point which be 
had before decided. 

Judge Hoar continued that there had been a vast deal of 
nonsense and absurdity brought into the case, in the attempt 
to draw a distinction between Professor Smyth's teachings in 
his class-room and ifis writings or oral utterances outside of it. 
Professor Smyth was just as much a professor when he wrote 
the articles inthe Andover Review as when be was teaching in 
his class-room. In closing. Judge Hoar said: We ask, Mr, 
Commissioner, that you find as follows: First, theré is no evi- 
dence whatever of any undue influence exerted upon Dr. Eustis; 
second, that there is no proof of any prejudice or partiality 
upon the part of Dr. Eustis in regard to the appellant person- 
ally: third, that there is no sufficient proof of any information 
or expression of an opinion by Dr. Eustis concerning any matter 
involved in the trial of the appellant such as should in any de- 
gree affect his qualification to sit as a member of the Board of 
Visitors upon that trial. 

PROFESSOR BALDWIN CLOSES. 

Professor Baldwin followed with the closing argument in be- 
half ot Professor Smyth. In reply to Judge Hoar’s suggestion, 
that the founders of the Academy would not have been likely to 
submit toa lawyer the question of whether they were right or 
wrong, he argued that was just what they had done, and quoted 
from the statutes of the Academy to show that they had provided 
tor the reference to the courts of certain point#® He admitted 
that the mere fact that a judge bad an opinion upon a question 
of law did not disqualify him from sitting upon a demurrer to hear 
that same question. But the Andover Visitors were a jury, and 
also had a judicial function. They tried questions of law and of 
fact: and any officer who tried a question of fact was bound to 
come to the trial without a pre-conceived or a pre-expressed 
opi.ion, without partiality or prejudice. * Think of a juror 
engaging in such a conversation after the jury had been im- 
paneled, as that which Professor Woodruff testified that Dr. 
Eustis engaged in with him. Tbe counsel on the other side say 
it isabsurd to think that Dr. Fustis ever used such an expression 
as ** The Andover gang.” Either he did,or Dr. Hamilton is a 
perjurer. Are the counsel ready to face that alternative? In 
his ordinary mood, I don't believe Dr. Eustis would use such an 
expression. But he was an impetuous and an excitable man, 
and I think it notimprobable that in the excitement of the mo- 
ment he was betrayed into that expression. Professor Baldwin 
referred to the alleged bargain among the Visitors, when Presi- 
dent Seelye contemplated resigning from the Board. It was, 
he said, a bargain between arbitrators, between jurors, to the 
prejudice of the appeilant, whereby President Seelye agreed 
not to resign, provided all the professors were not re- 
moved. The whole idea was that if Professor Smyth were con- 
victed, the rest might go free. He was to be singled out as a 
victim. This was confirmed by Mr. Judd’s testimony to the 
effect that one of the Visitors was wavering and doubtful in his 
position, and that Dr. Eustis had all that he could do to keep 
him straight. The great point was, “Convict Professor Smyth 
and let the rest go free.”” I have said, and I believe, that Dr. 
Eustis was an honest, Christian man; but all these facts point 
to a condition of prejudice which disqualified him from acting 
asa judge. He was biased beyond his own knowledge. We were 
entitled to receive from him and from every Visitor an unpreju- 
diced decree. We certainly did not get it from Dr. Eustis. A 
judge may say that larceny merits the penitentiary; but he has 
no business to say that John Smith, who is to be tried before 
him, has committed larceny. ‘The trouble here is, that Dr. 
Eustis said, over and over again, that Professor Smyth and 
others were guilty of heresy for certain publications which they 
had made, without waiting to hear tbeir arguments. My Broth- 
er Wellman said, and Jadge Hoar repeated it, that the Visitors 


were bound to support the Creed. Yes, it is true, they were 
bound to support the Creed zealously; but they had no right 
to say that we did not support the Creed until after they had 
heard us. . 

This closed the arguments and Commissioner Robinson took 
the case under advisement. 


~ “ 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Presbytery of Albany votes for a supplementary 
irenical creed. The division was 45 to 15. 


.... The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 196 to 


v8, has passed a bill depriving the clergy of the diriction of 
all enarities. The Vatican organs vigorously condemn 
this measure. 


....In four years the Lutherans have erected 1,532 
churches in this country. Of these 830 were German, 347 
English, 173 Swedish, 189 Norwegian, 33 Danish, 3 Fiunish, 
2 Slavonian, 3 Icelandic. 


.... An effort is being made to endow the American In- 
stitute of Philosophy in this city. For this purpose $5,000 
has been offered on condition that $15,000 more be raised. 
There should be fifteen men enough interested in the work 
this Institute is doing under Dr. Deems’s direction to sub- 
scribe the amour’ needed. 


.... Thus far 20 of the 211 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 


Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Standards. The following 
table will show how they have voted, and also the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents : 


Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Communic’ts. 
% i : 33 . 











Wooster, 0.. : 4,519 
Brooklyn, N 1 4 16,389 
Pittsburg, nie 1 a 69 12,949 
RR we 1 23 967 
Cinetemati, ©. .........06. 0.00 es 1 66 0.255 
eS aa cace cond st) om 1 165 25,526 
Elizabeth, N. J..........---- ei 1 43 7,452 
New Brunswick, N.J.... 1 67 7,7 
Lyons, N.Y... .-...-. ten a W 2.481 
Binghamton, N. Y......- , 1 2R 4,584 
Allegheny, Penn...... 1 w 4l iu 
Long Island. N. Y......... 1 en 21 3,404 
Westminster, Penn......... 1 A R 5,260 
South Florida, Fla.......... “3 1 uN a5 
a cnpn'e vaso ve). 0 l 55 7.717 
Redstone, Penn. ......... . 1 - i) 4.383 
Baltimore, Md ._.......... ‘ 1 18 7,428 
North River, N.Y .......- -. 1 42 5,873 
eee LP-+-- +--+ ht 1 18 5 210 
Albany, He Yo woe. ccesevees 1 66 9.575 
8 12 «926 141,815 
For revision, 12: against revision, 8. The Church has 
5,936 ministers and 754,749 communicants. : 
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Missions. 
BAPTIST PROGRESS IN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. W. D. POWELL. 





THE Baptists of Mexico have just held 
their annual gathering, and some of their 
doings will interest your readers. 

The First Mexican Baptist Association 
met in this city on November 15th. The 
attendance was large. Professor Cardenas, 
of Madero Institute, was re-elected modera- 
tor, The missionary made an encouraging 
report. There had been seventeen baptisms 
in connection with his work, and two 
churches organized. His salary was paid io 
full. Three hundred and sixty dollars was 
raised for Home Missions and three hun- 
dred aud eighty dollars for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Ata general mass-meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all the Baptist churches, 
societies and associations in the Republic 
a National Foreign Mission Society was 
organized. Six hundred and eighty dollars 
was secured in cash and pledges to begin 
operations. We propose to send a mission- 
ary to Central Americu. Thus not only are 
our.churches taught the duty of self-sup- 
port but also their duty to send the Gospel 
to the regions beyond. Several church 
houses in the bounds of our Association are 
being built without any outside aid. In 
the town of Musquiz before the church 
house was completed I took a collection 
and we have nearly finished a beautiful 
parsonage costing abont $1,000, without 
asking any aid from the Board. We are 
also determined to put our school work on 
a more self-supporting basis. Much mission 
money has been worse than wasted in this 
and, | suppose, every mission field. 

It was determined to make radical im- 
provements in our paper, Lu Luz, which 
will make it equal to any evangelical paper 
published in Mexico, El Favo the organ 
of the Northern Presbyterians and El Abo- 
gado Cristiano, the organ of the Northern 
Methodists are equal to the average relig- 
ious journals in the United States. 

Madero Institute, our college for girls, 
closed a most prosperous year with com 
mencement exercises on the 14th of Novem- 
ber. One young lady received her diploma 
from the State Board of Education. Diplo- 
mas in this country are given by the Gov- 
ernment, 

During the month of November we held 
a theological institute for our native preach- 
ers and we fee] that great good was accom- 
plished. Next year a school for ministers 
will be opened in this city under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. H. R. Moseley. 

We have also organized a Tract Society 
and propose to unmask Romanism and 
teach the pure Word of God. It seems to 
some of us that tracts to meet squarely the 
issues before us must be published on the 
ground. We own a press and have the 
funds with which to begin operations. 

There have been some 300 baptisms in 
connection with the labors of Baptist min- 
isters during the present year. Many 
churches have been organized. We thank 
God and ask the prayers of all God’s people 
for the power of the Holy Spirit to be upon. 

SALTILLO, MEXICO. 





Diblical “Research. 


PROFESSOR DILLMANN ON THE 
ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 





PROFESSOR DILLMANN, who succeeded 
Hengstenberg in the chair of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis at the Berlin University, is 
best known as an Ethiopic scholar, and his 
reputation as such is very great. Besidesa 
grammar, chrestomathy and lexicon, he 
published, in 1853, the Octateuchus Aethi- 
opicus; in 1861 and 1871 the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Esther; in 1879, the Proph- 
et Joel, as supplement to Merx’s Die Pro- 
phetie des Joel. All these parts of the 
Ethiopic Bible are accompanied by valua- 
ble notes. He also published the Book of 
Enoch in the Ethiopic (1851) and in German 
(1853), the Book of Jubilees or Septogenesis 
in the original (1859) after he had published 
the German translation in Ewald’s Jahr- 
biicher (1850-1851). In 1877 he published the 
Ascension of Isaiah in the Ethiopic, with a 
Latin translation and a very learned intro- 
duction. As an exegete Dillmann made 
lvimself known by recasting several parts 
of the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch zum Alten Testament, which was 
commenced in 1838. The Book of Genesis, 
originally prepared by Knobel, was issued 
in a third edition by Dillmann in 1875, and 
in a fourth in 1882. Exodus and Leviticus, 
originally also by Knobel, were published 








in a second edition by Dillmann in 1880; 
and lately he published Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua as the third volume of 
the Hexateuch in a new edition. This last 
volume is very important inasmuch as it 
contains Dillmann’s view on the composi- 
tion of the Hexateuch (Pentateuch and 
Joshua), which is as follows: The Hexa- 
teuch is composed of five writings, partly 
historical, partly legal. The Deuteronomy 
(D) belonging to the time of Josiah has 
received its present form from a redactor 
(Rd), who combined it with the Pentateuch. 
Two other writings of historical contents, 
often also designated as the Jahvistic, or 
prophetical part of the Hexateuch, and 
made use of in Deuteronomy, having much 
in common with each other and this tosuch 
a degree that the one must be dependent 
upon the other, have been later so worked 
up together by a redactor that they cannot 
now be separated from each other. The 
one (B) whose most important character 
is the designation of the name of God 
by Elohim (the so-called second Elohist) 
can be traced back to Genesis xx, and 
was written about the first half of the 
ninth century. Closely related with B 
is C, which has a specific Judaic stand- 
point. It is dependent upon B, but going 
beyond B; hence its origin can hardly be 
placed before the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. 

Besides this group DB C, which may be 
called the prophetical, there is another 
group comprising partly history, but in the 
mair. laws, the priestly, which Dillman 
designates by A. These parts are no more 
extant in their ogiginal form, but have in 
part been recast or enlarged or mutilated 
by later hands. In this group we find a 
number of legal parts, containing charac- 
teristic peculiarities. Here belongs a great 
part of Lev. xvii-xxvi. According to Dill- 
mann, parts of Lev. xvii-xxvi; Exod. xiii, 
13 seq.; Lev. v, 1-6, 21-24a, xi; Numb. x, 
9 seq.; Xv, 38-41, possibly also Lev, xiii; 
Numb. v, 11-31; xv, 18-21, betray a common 
source, and because in Ley. xxv, 1; xxvi, 
46, some enactments are designated as hav- 
ing been commanded by God to Moses on 
Sinai, Dillmann designatesthem by S. That 
the writing was composed or collected by 
or after Ezekiel 1s not to be assumed, but it 
was worked over during the exile (by pe- 
rusal of Ezekiel also), especially Lev. xxvi, 
%seq. As to the relation of the Priest-code 
A to Band C, A followed B and C as far as 
the historical part iscoucerned. Besides it 
had other sourcesatits disposal. Wherever 
it corresponds with D, the latter is depend. 
ent upon A. The author isa priest of the 
Jerusalem temple. The literary depend- 
ence upon B and the sources or oldest parts 
of C forbids to put him before the first part 
of the ninth century. The post-exile com- 
position, as advocated by Reuss-Graf school, 
appears not acceptable: for it is: 1, non-con- 
ceivable that a post-exile priest or priests 
should have presumed to make new laws 
which were in opposition to the then already 
recognized Deuteronomy; 2, it is improbable 
that after the destructions which the lit- 
erature and the entire nationality of [srael 
had already experienced, there should have 
still been extant such ancient and good 
sources, which the author of the priest-code 
has evidently perused; 3, it cannot be un- 
derstood why a man should write a legal 
code for a small people of the fifth century, 
subject to the Persians and occupying a 
very small territory, containing iaws con 
cerning the territories of the twelve tribes, 
Levites, cities of asylum, anointing of the 
high priest, ark of the covenant, etc., and 
this at a time when all this was neither ex- 
isting nor practiced. 

As to the question when all these writings 
were worked up together, Dillmann asserts: 
1, that the book of law spoken of Neh. viii-x, 
was in the main our Pentateuch, containing 
besides BC D, also A and S$; 2, not A was 
inserted into B C D, as the representatives 
of the Reuss-Graf hypothesis assert, but D 
was inserted into A BC; 3, that A BC was 
worked together at the same time. This 
working together was the first step 
toward the collection of the Hexa- 
teuch, viz. A was made the basis, the 
Israelitic work B was used very little, 
and the Judaic C, tho younger, was used the 
most. The collection took place about 600 
B.c.. Not much later, probably during the 
exile, the connection of A B C with D was 
made by Rd. According to Ezra vii sey., 
Neh. viii-x, it cannot be denied that Ezra, 
who together with Nehemiah obtained a 
public acknowledgment of the Pentateuch 
afterthe year 444, brought it from Babylon, 
where it was probably composed. Now S., 
in so far as it had become superfluous by 
what was already contained in A BC D, 
was received into the work but not without 
formal and editorial changes. Even after 
the introduction of the Pentateuch into the 





Palestinian congregation by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, did not all editorial work cease. The 
Sopherim fixed the text, whereas the book 
of Joshua, after it was separated from the 
Pentateuch, and not having the same de- 
gree of sanctity, did not enjoy such a care- 
ful treatment. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY FIFTH. 


THE FORERUNNER ANNOUNCED.— 
LUKE I, 5-17. 








Nores.—This year we enter upon the 
most sensible lesson course in the history of 
the International Series. There is no need 
to fear dullness or lack of interest. We enter 
upon the most exciting period of human 
history. The year is spent in the study of 
the life of Christ, and our lessons are drawn 
from the most interesting source we possess 
—from the letter of Luke to his friend 
Theophilus, 

Luke was aman terribly in earnest. The 
probability is strong that he never saw 
Christ and that he was one of the first con- 
verts of another man who never met Christ, 
Paul. 

Patristic authority is divided on this 
point. Probably the old Church fathers 
knew little better than we. Tho the bal- 
ance of doubt is with Tertullian (adv. Mar- 
ciop., iv, 2), whoassumes that Luke was 
converted by Paul, Luke himself gives us 
the impression, in his masterly introduc- 
tion, that as he had received his informa- 
tion not only from existing manuscripts, 
presumably Mark and Matthew, and also 
from eye-witnesses, that he did not see the 
Lord. If this is so it is an important start- 
ing ground. Luke was a cautious investi- 
yator, shrewd and chary with evidence. He 
meant, in the dispassionate distance of 
time, to give the truest account he could of 
these wonderful events. We hold that his 
trustworthiness and honesty are unassaila- 
ble in that he proceeded to his task on mod- 
ern scientific principles, such as have dis- 
tinguished Bancroft, for instance, in his 
history of the United States. We can fol- 
low the scholar and physician confidently 
as he tells what he knows about the life of 
Jesus. His testimony is the most calm and 
convincing statement we have, and the most 
authentic. 

* Of the course of Abijah.”’—This was the 
eighth one of the twenty-four classes that 
took turns in carrying on the services of the 
temple. Each course ministered during one 
week and twice a year. —** Elisabeth.” — 
Also the name of her ancestress, the wife of 
Aaron. It means ‘‘ God is my oath.’’——— 
** His lot was to enter into the temple of the 
Lord and burn incense.’’—Kach priest’s 
duty was determined by lot. There could 
be no rivalry. The altar of incense stood 
within the Holy Place. It was the most 





memorable duty of the priesthood. As. 


there were over twenty thousand of them, 
the lot would not permit a priest to do this 
twice ina lifetime. This was the event in 
the life of Zacharias. 

Instruction.—Zacharias received the 
promise of his heart’s desire in the Holy 
Place. This moment was the devout culmi- 
nation of his life. Since Christianity has 
widened, the number of the Holy Places 
has become increased. Prayer, which is 
easily suggested by incense, can be proper- 
ly offered in each one of these and more 
than onee ina lifetime. Two ragged news- 
boys were found at eleven at night by a 
society woman, a Christian, trying to 
spell out verses in the New Testament. The 
lamp-post had become their Holy Place. 
Moreover where any one performs the spir- 
itual and unselfish act of his life, there also 
is his Holy Temple. It may be in acrowded 
street or in the black horrors of an African 
jungle. At thattimethe supreme desire of 
his heart may be fulfilled in that he is per- 
mitted to live for Christ. 

Holiness is a necessary qualification to 
the attainment of spiritual gifts. A trained 
pilot can recognize a bark or a brigantine 
and even its nationality when a landsman 
can hardly distinguish the vessel itself. 
A trained woodsman pursues his undevia- 
ting course where a sailor would give it up 
in despair. The trained physician detects 
the approach of a disease infallibly by the 
twitching of a certain muscle. Spirituality 
needs training of a finer nature. 

To see angels, one must understand 
angels: almost be an angel. To expect 
gifts from God, one must understand God— 
know how to ask of God. What to ask and 
finally where to receive. 

It wasin the performance of his routine 
of duty that Zacharias received the distin- 
guished honor. Fidelity is an earnest ot 
further favor. God is the head of a firm 





whose empioyés are counted by the millions, 
He believesin strict civil service rules, To 
him that hath shall be given. Advance. 
ment and appointment depend on worth 
and work, not on social influence. God's 
business invades every counting-house, 
every shop, every home. It is all-compre. 
hensive. Itis the reformation of charac- 
ter. It is a spiritual apprenticeship. In 
proportion as our connection with the firmis 
honorable so will our rewards be. 

Many people hail the advent of a child 
with undiluted sadness. Mothers think 
that the world is too rough with their ten- 
der children. They dread the disappoint- 
ment of high expectation. The best way to 
fit a child to cope with the world success— 
fullyis to insist on his being ‘a Christian, 
Make him one, and joy and gladness will be 
the result of their maturity. 

There is no higher field of honor than to 
turn children unto the Lord their God. 

Don’t think that the spirit and the power 
of Elijah have past. Not a bit of it. A 
great Christian can wield a hundred times 
more power to-day than ever Elijah did. 
Look at Spurgeon. Talmage preaches to the 
world from Mars Hill. Phillips Brooks is 
better known to-day than Moses was in his 
time. We have the opportunity and the 
inherent power to outdo all of the old saints, 
If not, where would our growth be? Christ 
alone is beyond a successful imitation. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 


BOOTHE, J. W. T., Wilmington, Del., called to 
ote as Mass. 

F., Fiatbush, N. Y., resigns. 
FULLER, A. W.. ¥ inton, la., ie NY. 
GUMBART, A.S., Greenpoint, .? accepts 

call to Dudley st. ch., Boston, Ma: 
HUDSON, Henry B., inst. Dec. 19th, Bast Both 
Street, New York City. 
MOREHOUSE, L. C., Orion, accepts call to Win- 
chester, Ili. : 
OAKES, E. W. -, Manchester, N. H., resigns. 
WOELFKIN, C., Hackensack, N. J.. _accepts 
call to Tabernacle ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BEARD, GERALD H., Yale Divinity School, 
cal lied to First ch. ™ Fair Haven, Conn. 
BIDWELL, Joun B., Arlington, Neb., accepts 
call to Perry, Ia. 
BLISS, DANIEL J., Abington, Conn., resigns. 
CARR, Epwin 8., Lyons, Ia., resigns. 
CLIZBE, Jay, Amherst, accepts call to Deer- 
tield, Mass. 
COLE, Tuomas W., Sheldon, Ia., accepts call to 
Fairmont, Neb. 
CONNER, JAMEs R., Meth., accepts call to Cool- 
ville and lLreland, O. 
DAVIS, Daniet L., Carbondale, accepts call to 
Edwardsville, Penn. 
DUDLEY, Myron 8S., North Wilbraham, ac- 
cepts call to Nantucket, Mass. 
—o LL, SYLVESTER 8., Lancaster, Wis.. re- 


HOLY OKE. WILLIAM E., W - Burlington, ac- 
ceptscall to Bentonsport, 

JOUNSON, WILLIAM, C Gene, ‘i. accepts call 
to Central Ch. (undenominational), St. Louis, 

Mo. 

LAKE, Lot, Youngstown, O., called to Black 
Diamond and Frankin, Wis. 

ane =. WILLIAM A.., Ravenswood, Il}., re- 


LYON. ‘GEORGE G., Wickliffe, accepts call to 
North Bloomfield. O. 
NOBLE, THomas J. (Pres.), W: Ty ngton, D.C., 
accepts call to Norwich, Con 
STOWE, CHARLES FE., Windsor ive ch., Hart- 
ford, Conn., resiens. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
a > N L. B., Caro, accepts call to Monroe 


BREED. 'W. P., Glen Moore, called to Milton, 


CAMPBELL, W. M., Carrollton, accepts call to 
Rockford. Il. . 

CHESTER, WILLIAM, New York, N. Y., called 
to Milwaukee, Wis. 

CU a ‘GS, LAwRENCE P., died December 

ith, Morrisania. N. Y. 
pow GL ASS, T. E.. Gilby, N. D., accepts call to 
Andove r ‘and Pierre nt, S. 

KRUSE, Te = inst. December 12th, Middle- 
town. 

MONTGOME: RY , J. H., D.D., Dayton, O., called 
to peotelee. N. 

POTTER, T. C., Reavy ille, N. ‘. J., accepts call to 


y, val s, Ia. 
SEAW RIGHT, S. R., Delphi, Ind., es 
SHELLENGER, D. Ww. “Dunellen, N N. J., resigns. 
SPINNING, G. L., C incinnati, O., resigns. 
THOMAS, C. H., D,D.. Little Rock, Ark., re- 


signs. 
WALL. Bb., Howard, Minn., resigns. 
WILSON: MAURICE E., Baltimore, Md., de- 
clines call to Oil City, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM B., Rutland, Vt., re- 


signs. » 

BUEL, CLARENCE, inst. December 25th, Cum- 
berland. Md. 

McDOWELL, Harry, Philadelphia, Penn., ac- 
conte. colt to Asbury Park, N. J. 

OSBORNE, Lovuts. 8 * Chicago, 1ll., called to 
Newa 4 N. J. 

WILKINS, GOUVERNEUR, M. . Newton, Conn., 
accepts call as assistant, St. Luke’s ch., New 
Yorz, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALVORD, O. F., Univ., Mansfield, Penn., re- 


signs. a 
AVERY, aoe A., Meth. Epis., died Dec. 17th, . 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. aged 45, 
CAKLSON,C. Lutb, Marine Mills, Minn., 

called to Spokane Falls, Was 

CLELAND, D. M. Unit., Pres., Aledo, called to 
South Henderson, ill. 

EASTMAN, Mrs. ANNis F., Unit. Breth., inst. 
recently Brookton, N. 

Fog. FREDERIC K, German Ret., died Dec. 17th, 
New Yor 5 7 . Y., aged 65 

FRODEEN, J. J.. Luth, C hicago, Lake, called 
to Spring Garden, Minn. 

HIGBEE, E: K., Ref., Lancaster, Penn., died 
December 12th. ; 

HAYWARD, E. F.. Unit. .. Chicepee, accepts 


rest A . GEORGE L., Univ., Saawmut, Mass., re- 
signs. 

SMITH, G. H., Unit. Breth., Denver, Col., Te- 
signs. " 

wie E. N., Univ., Branchport, N. Y., re- 

WHEELER, ee . 2d Adventist, accepts call to 

Concord. N. H. 

WHITMAN, ‘ier A A., Unit., Scituate, Mass., 

accepts call to Charleston, 8. C. 


ZIMMERMAN, GrorcE J., Meth. Epis., Balti- 
more, Md., died December 7th. 
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Literature. 


{The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








“PALGRAVE'S TREASURY OF SA- 
CRED SONG.* 





Tue ‘Golden Treasury,” by Professor 
Palgrave, has remained since the first 
edition the most unique and choice an- 
thology of English lyrics. In bringing 
forward a selection of English sacred 
poetry Professor Palgrave comes into 
comparison with the collection by Sir 
Roundell Palmer which,on its own ground, 
can hardly be excelled. By limiting 
himself on the one hand to British com- 
posers and forthe rest by setting up the 
criterion of poetic merit and discarding 
sacred lyrics whose value is only hymno- 
logical or didactic and not distinctly po- 

_étic, he has found a field which he has a 
right to claim and which he has been 
easily able to make his own. 

Until the reader has become pretty well 
acquainted with this new Treasury of 
Sacred Song, he may feel that in making 
the selections for it the religious interest 
has been postponed to the poetic, and ac- 
cording to the make-up of his mind, will 
experience a sense of disappointment or 
the contrary. It will, however, be a 
disappointment which will disappear 
on better acquaintance. With the 
exception of Faber, whom Mr. Pal- 
grave admires with less reserve than we 
do. the collection contains very little of 
that kind of sensuous sentimental song 
which has proved so seductive to the mod- 
ern popular taste. It does, indeed, admit 
some examples of the love-sick medieval 
type. We had almost forgotten that the 
sacred anthology of England contained 
two such examples of sensuous mysticism 
as Francis Quarles’s Quia Amore Langueo, 
and ‘‘The Beloved.” The gorgeous poetry 
and passionate warmth of the former is 
not a whit behind the glowing orientalism 
of the Song of Solomon. But these ex- 
amples can show for themselves a poetic 
splendor -vhich it is vain to expect in the 
sentimental lyrics of our popular religious 
collections. Asa whole the ~ollection is 
held up to the highest standard of intel- 
lectual requirement and is every way fit 
to take its place among those few books 
which one who is able to appreciate at all 
would like to have by him every day and 
as long as he lives. 

It is not an easy task to notice, much 
less to review, such acollection. It is kept 
strictly within certain avowed and definite 
lines which the reviewer is under contin- 
ual temptation to forget. If he is an Ameri- 
can, the absence of a single example of the 
tich productions of the sacred Muse in his 
own country will be no easy limitation 
to accustom himself to. If he is a devout 
lover of Christian hymns, who has used 
them much in his daily devotions and 
meditations, he may resent Professor Pal- 
grave’s stern criterion which asserts that 
a good hymn may be poor poetry. 

The collection, as it stands, must speak 
for itself. It is the fruit of systematic 
selection applied to many thousand ex- 
amples of English sacred verse, and has, 
for its result, four hundred and twenty- 
three lyrics, arranged in three books or 
periods, which together cover four hun- 
dred years of sacred song. The charac- 
teristic distinctions between these periods 
are not, 1t must be confessed, very 
marked; but the author is the first to tell 
us this in his ‘‘ Notes explanatory and 
biographical,” which in this and in most 
other points (always excepting the 
Churchman’s hot and unnecessary zeal 
against the Commonwealth) are models of 
what such work should be, especially as 
Concerns accuracy and the neat combina- 
tion of brevity with fullness. Book I cov- 
ers the space between 1500 and 1680, “ The 
Preliminary or tentative period when the 
Joyous and picturesque medievalism of 





*THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. SELECTED 
FROM THE ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY OF FOUR 
CENTURIES, WITH NOTES EXPLANATORY AND BIo- 
GRAPHICAL. By FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE. Profess- 
orof Poetry in the University of Oxford. Et Ipso et 
per Ipsum et in Ipso. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press; Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.00.) 





Dunbar's Nativity [the lyric which opens 
the collection] passes at once into the 
somber style characteristic of the thirty 
agitated and painful years, which were 
the birth-throes of the Reformation.”’ It 
is singular if this period were really as 
depressing to song as our author thinks, 
that we should have in i‘ the great names 
of Milton, George Herbert, Edmund Spen- 
ser, Ben Jonson, Robert Herrick, Francis 
Quarles and Henry Vaughn, that other 
sacred singer so unfamiliar to most 
readers, that Mr. Palgrave will seem to 
them like a discovery of the great mass of 
lyrics introduced into this collection un- 
der his name, 

The second period, covering the period 
from 1680 to 1820, or, as we should say, to 
the Tractarian revival in the Anglican 
Church, covers what will be to most 
American readers the most interesting 
period of English sacred song. It em- 
braces that wonderful outburst which at- 
tended the evangelical revival of the last 
century and which, in its way, is as in- 
spired as the Elizabethan. This is a 
period which gave to Christian hymnody 
many of its most precious possessions. 
Comparatively few of these hymnological 
examples are admitted to this collection, 
thinned out, as we assume, by the rigid 
application of the criterion of high poetic 
merit. This does not wholly account for 
the exclusion of Henry Kirke White, 
Pope, Edward Perronet, author of ‘‘ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name” and 
others. The selections from Watts are 
meager and do not include the child’s 
classic, ‘‘I sing the almighty power of 
God,” tho we do find the very unsavory 
lines: 

* There the Redeemer’s body lay, 

And left a long perfume.” 
We observe, however, that the author’s 
note on Watts fully makes amends for 
the paucity of selections from him and 
sets him in his true place on the roll. 
Thomas Oliver’s ‘‘ The God of Abraham 
praise,” which we have often been 
tempted to call the most rapturous hymn 
in the language, is printed in full; so, 
also, is Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Wrestling 
Jacob,” as this great lyric has been called 
among us. Mr. Palgrave gives it the 
tamer title, ‘‘ Wrestling with the Angel.” 
James Montgomery is represented in his 
best examples, and who ever surpassed 
him? John Newton’s immortal self-reve- 
lation is here. 

On the whole, English Evangelicalism 
has a firm hold on this part of the collec- 
tion, as it had on the Christian life of the 
times; and these memorials of it are not 
only equal to anything in any part of this 
book, but in religions inspiration and up- 
lifting they are, as a whole, superior to 
anything in the collection. 

The final third part in deft workman- 
ship exceeds all the rest. It has in it the 
English hymns given to the Church dur- 
ing the last sixty odd years by Heber, 
Milman, Keble, Lyte, Faber, Newman 
and a host of others, ending with Lord 
Tennyson. 

To say that in this part, as in the one 
before it, we miss much, is only to say of 
Mr. Palgrave’s work what he surely 
would have said of ours had we done it. 
To say that some of these selections are 
to us crabbed, ungraceful and without 
poetic interest, is only to set up our pri- 
vate standard of judgment against Pro- 
fessor Palgrave’s. 

The mark of the revived Anglican 
Church is, perhaps, even more legible on 
the sacred poetry of this period than that 
of Evangelicalism is on the previous. 
Were all the omissions we have noted 
filled it would still be so. Both in sacred 
music and in sacred verse the Anglicans 
have led the English Christianity of the 
last half century. The incorporation of 
the American sacred lyrics of the period 
would somewhat restore the old propor- 
tion; but it would still remain true even 
of the American contribution that the 
noblest number was furnished by an 
Episcopal bishop. 

We have no time to speak of the special 
merits and details of the collection. The 
lyrics are published unabridged in au- 
thentic form. They cover a wide range 
and variety of Christian sentiment and 
life. The face of Christianity, as it ap- 





pears in it, is the infinitely varied face it 
wears ia history. Barring some little ag- 
gressive Anglicanism in the notes, the 
book is a new illustration of the catholic- 
ity of the Christian hymns. There is no 
exception to this, unless Keble and the 
narrow circle of his Anglican followers 
is such, who, curiously enough, in their 
enthusiasm for catholicity have become 
uncatholic. In Professor Palgrave’s col- 
lection the inspired singers meet as breth- 
ren of the one faith. The Roman Catho- 
lics certainly have no reason to complain. 
The notice of Newman seems to approach 
him with bated breath, and to our freer 
notions on this side of the ocean curiously 
illustrates the almost supernatural awe 
and veneration in which he is still held in 
some Oxford circles, 

Not a few interesting’ illustrations are 
found in the book of practicesand modes 
of feeling that have passed away forever. 
One is the hymn ‘‘ Oh, that I had wings 
like a dove,” printed as anonymous, but 
assigned in the notes to its reputed an- 
thor, the Roman Catholic missioner, Nich- 
olas Postgate, executed at York in 1679, 
when eighty-two years old, ‘“‘for baptiz- 
ing a child and other priestly functions.” 


RECENT WORKS ON SWITZER- 
LAND.* 


NEXT to Greece, it may be questioned 
whether any other country in the world 
of its size has attracted more attention 
than Switzerland. This is doubtless due 
totwo causes, its scenery and the char- 
acter of its Government which for ages 
was an anomaly and a wonder. The 
former will ever give importance to that 
little country, its accessibility rendering 
it attractive to tourists, while the grow- 
ing development of the democratic theory 
cf government throughout Christendom 
draws renewed attention to the princi- 
ples on which the Swiss Confederation is 
founded. In the three works before us 
we have both of these points discussed, 
one volume describing the scenery and 
the other two the political and economic 
aspects of the country. 

One might easily imagine that the 
mountains and peasants of Switzerland 
had already been written to death. But 
a subject like this is ever new, and each 
generation prefers fresh works of travel 
ina fresh style even on hackneyed sub- 
jects. Each observer detects something 
that has escaped his predecessors, while 
the increasing means of locomotion open 
up new avenues of travel and objects 
hitherto scarcely known or suspected. 
Hence, we are not surprised that M. Tis- 
sot’s entertaining narrative of wandering 
and adventure among the valleys and up 
the peaks of Switzerland has passed 
through numerous editions. The best 
parts of this book are those which de- 
scribe the Engadine and the Gruyére re- 
gion in the canton of Fribourg. The 
enthusiasm of the writer warms up to 
white heat amid the romantic scenes of 
Gruyére. He describes vividly, and the 
incidents he relates, historic or legendary, 
are told with dramatic vigor. Of the in- 
cidents of actual life the one narrating 
the capture of the smuggler is especially 
thrilling. In two or three cases we sus- 
pect the author draws largely on his im- 
agination, and the account of the wounded 
hunter and the bear, told as if a recent oc- 
currence, is exactly like a similar story 
we read in our childhood. 

For the English reader the style is 
marred by the constant transition in nar- 
rative from the past to the present tense. 
This is a common usage with French 
writers, but is allowable in our language 
only on very rare occasions when great 
force of dramatization is demanded. In 
ordinary narrative like this it seems to us 
unnatural and disturbing; and we think 
that a translator is entirely justified in 
such cases if he preserve the past tense 
rather than the present in simple narra- 








* UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. By VICTOR TISSOT, 
Translated from the twelfth edition by Mrs. Wilson. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND. An Essay on the 
Constitution. By BERNARD MOSES, Ph.D. Oakiand, 
California: Pacific Press Publishing Company, 1889. 
$2.00. THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. By Sim 
FRANCIS CTTIWELL ADAMS, K.C.M.G.., C.B., late Her 
Maje.sty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Bern, and C. D. CUNNINGHAM. With 
a Map. New York: Macmillan & Co. $5.00. 





tive. In this translation a number of 
slips occur which show that the transla- 
tor is not quite at home in French. Such, 
for example, is the retention of the French 
word parapet instead of bulwark when 
speaking of the bulwark of a steamer. 
The French have only one word to ex- 
press our two words parapet and bul- 
wark, 

The author speaks with exaggerated 
bitterness of the surveillance of the Swiss 
police, and his frequent and ill-natured 
flings at English and American tourists 
only serve to show that his travels have 
not divested his mind of an unusual share 
of the traditional Gallic prejudice against 
those people whom, because he cannot 
understand them, he considers beings far 
beneath him. It is always regrettable 
when a brilliant work like this is marred 
with such exhibitions of the narrowness 
of the writer’s intellectual scope. 

If M. Tissot’s book appeals to those who 
are chiefly concerned with the surface of 
things, the two other volumes on Switzer- 
land on our table furnish abundant mate- 
rial for the publicist and statesman, and 
form a most important contribution to 
the literature of politics and political 
economy. It is a most significant sign of 
the times that two such works should ap- 
pear contemporaneously with Professor 
Bryce’s most valuable study of the Gov- 
ernment and institutions of the United 
States. It shows the growth of the Re- 
publican idea, while an examination of 
these works displays the elasticity of the 
principles of government by the people, 
which, while ever maintaining its leading 
characteristics, is capable of adapting it- 
self to different conditions with results 
that appear equally satisfactory. We 
find this principle working successfully 
in a country like ours, covering half a 
continent, and also in a circumscribed 
nation like Switzerland, whose limits are 
less than 16,000 square miles, 

It is well to bear in mind that the Swiss 
Confederation and Constitution did not 
spring into a rounded completeness at 
ouce, as with the United States. Its pres- 
ent condition has been reached only by 
the slow development of ages, In 1351 
there were only three cantons with a 
very chaotic form of union. Geneva, the 
last to join the confederation, entered it 
as late as 1814. Then, again, Switzerland 
is composed of three distinct races— 
French, German and Italian—each speak- 
ing a distinct language, which is em- 
ployed in official as well as civil relations, 
Another remarkable feature of Switzer- 
land is the absence of natural bounda- 
ries, such as generally fix the limits of 
other nations. This is one of the most 
extraordinary characteristics of this re- 
markable country, while, as if to em- 
phasize this fact, the people are divided 
in religion according to race, and yet 
contrive to live harmoniously under a 
common constitution. 

The position of Switzerland, strategic- 
ally of enormous importance, partially 
explains the long-continued independ- 
ence of so small a country. The sur- 
rounding powers, while disagreeing on 
other points, are agreed in regard to 
Switzerland as in the case of Turkey, that 
if one cannot have it no other power shall 
seize it, Ondoubtedly the grand military 
qualities of the Swiss have contributed to 
their independence, but that alone would 
not have sufficed. The will of Europe 
has aided in this result, and the constitu- 
tional principles of the federation have 
in turn contributed to maintain harmo- 
nious action among the people. Differing 
in language, race and religion, they all 
agree on questions of government. No 
monarchy could have held them together 
so long, diverse as they are. It is all 

very fine to talk of the noble spiritpro- 
duced by constant communion with the 
sublime scenery of their mountainous 
country; but mountaineers have often 
been enslaved before and dwellers on the 
plain have often displayed unsurpassed 
heroiam. It is to the character of her 
government, then, that Switzerland 
largely owes her development and exist- 
ence as ap independent nation. 

Here, therefore, we find democracy in 
successful practice during periods when 
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of tyranny and monarchisam, the common- 
sense of the people acting under the 
guidance of democratic principles. It is 
to analyze and demonstrate the working 
of this principle in Switzerland that the 
two important works under consideration 
were prepared. 

There is a triple system of government 
there as with us; the communes answer to 
our municipalities and the cantons to our 
States; the Federal Government has the 
direction of the common interests of all. 
There are two federal chambers and a fed- 
eral judiciary or supreme court. But the 
former differs from ours because the legis- 
lature also possesses judiciary powers, 
while the judges of the federal court are 
only chosen for a term of years. The con- 
stitutionality of the laws passed by the 
federal legislature is not decided by the 
higher court as with us, but in accordance 
with a federal law passed in 1874, making 
provision for the so-called Referendum or 
direct reference to the people. Accord- 
ing to the Referendum, laws and resolu- 
tions on which a -popular vote might be 
demanded, are to be published immedi- 
ately after their passage, and copies sent 
to each cantonal government, through 
which they are brought to the attention 
of the commuces. If, within ninety days 
thereafter, eight cantons or 30,000 voters 
demand a popular vote on the question it 
is referred to the people, otherwise it be- 
comes a law. Between 1874 and 1886 of 
118 such laws passed by the legislature 19 
reached a popular vote, of which 13 were 
rejected and 6 adopted. Lest this prac- 
tice should obtain in the United States, 
where it might prove exceedingly cum- 
bersome, it is well to add that public opin- 
ion in Switzerland is greatly divided on the 
question, and its abolition is by no means 
impossible, asit is reasoned that it results 
in a diminished sense of responsibility on 
the part of the legislature. This would 
unquestionably be its result here. It 
is an extreme of democracy which de- 
feats the theory of democratic govern- 
ment, to hold the ruler responsible and 
to give him the best responsible freedom 
to do his best for the State. It is not sur- 
prising that a really democratic people 
like the Swis:, after only fifteen years of 
experience are already tiring of the Ref- 
erendum, which is only another form of 
the Plebicite which French imperialism 
found so convenient for its purposes. 

The executive differs from ours in that 
the President is not directly elected by 
the people. Instead of this a Federa) 
Council, consisting of seven members, is 
chosen by the two chambers to continue 
for three years, practically representing 
our Cabinet. The President and the Vice- 
President are named for one year from 
this Federal Council, the Vice-President 
of one year generally receiving the higher 
office the following year. The President 
receives a salary of $2,700, and the other 
members of the council $2,400. These of- 
fices are not sought but are presumably 
conferred on the most worthy. The pori- 
folios of Foreign Affairs, Finance, etc., 
are awarded to the other members of the 
Council, 

Both of these works treat of the subject 
in hand with thorough clearness and 
knowledge and with judicial fairness, 
Each aims to state facts without prejudice, 
generally leaving the reader to form his 
own conclusions. But they differ some- 
what in scope. The work of Professor 
Moses is practically limited to a consider- 
ation of the Swiss Constitution and its 
operation, to which are added such abun- 
dant comparisons with the constitutions 
of other governments as almost to entitle 
it to be called a comparative view of Con- 
stitutional government; as such it is a 
work of great value. On the army, edu- 
cation, and the like he touches but lightly, 

The volume of Messrs. Adams and Cun- 
ningham, on the other hand, takes a 
wider purview, and while exhaustively 
treating of the government of Switzerland 
also gives most important chapters on the 
organization of the army, the products 
and manufactures and the regulations re- 
garding religion and education in the Al- 
pine Republic. From these interesting 
and suggestive chapters we learn that no 
army in Europe equals that of Switzerland 
in efficiency or completeness of organiza- 





tion, while at the same time the cost per 
man is trifling compared with that of 
some armies. In Great Britain the annu- 
al expense per man is £64; in Germany, 
£46; in Russia, £22 16s.; and in Switzer- 
land, £7. The entire strength of the 
Swiss army is 202,479 men, and ‘“‘ when 
the Swiss soldier crosses his threshold he 
is in full marching order. So complete 
are all his arrangements that he has not 
‘even to apply for a railroad warrant, but 
steps into the train at the nearest station.” 

In matters of religion we find that com- 
plete liberty of conscience is permitted, 
but convents are not allowed, nor are the 
Jesuits, nor, in case of disturbances, is any 
other religious order, admitted to the en- 
joyment of the privileges of the Confed- 
eration. Assome of the cantons are Ro- 
man Catholic and others Protestant, such 
religious difficulties as may arise are re- 
ferred to the Federal Government. All the 
civil wars of Switzerland have originated 
in religious bigotry, including the great 
agitation of 1847. But the people have 
learned wisdom from experience and have 
taken prudent measures to allay such un- 
timely difficulties in the future. It may 
be hoped altho hardly to be expected that 
we may be saved from such aggressions 
on our civil and religious liberty as have 
attacked even republican Switzerland. 

Education is compulsory, but parents 
may select a private in preference toa 
public scheol. But in all cases the ele- 
mentary branches must be acquired by 
every Swiss child. If religious education 
is required by a commune such instruc- 
tion may be given but only at stated times 
and only pupils of the religious teacher’s 
sect shall be present. This is a wise 
provision which we may yet have to in- 
corporate into our own common school 
system. 

Of economic questions we can only say 
aword. Switzerland is popularly consid- 
ered to be a land of high mountains, Al- 
pine guides, picturesque chalets and a 
brave peasantry ever ready to handle the 
rifle in war and carve wooden chamois 
and cottages in times of peace. In point 
of fact, in proportion to its area and pop- 
ulation, no country approaches Switzer- 
land incommercial importance. The spe- 
cial trade of the republic in 1887 was no 
less than $300,000,000, while the transit 
trade reached $60,000,000, Whatever some 
of the causes, there is no doubt that a 
large share of this prosperity is due to the 
intelligence of a people educated under 
the fostering influences of republican in- 
stitutions. 








THE NEW GESENIUS.* 





Iv is no exaggeration to say that within 
the last hundred years no work has ap- 
peared which has girectly and indirectly 
aided biblical science more in any particu- 
lar department than has the grammar of 
Gesenius in the study of the language of 
the Old Testament. During the whole sev- 
enty-five years in which it has been before 
the public it has been a classical and a 
standard work, each successive edition, of 
which a new one appeared on the average of 
once every three years, advancing in merit 
and utility beyond its predecessor. No 
work has had a similar importance for the 
New Testament studies, not even the excel- 
lent grammar of Winer. In the Old Testa- 
ment field other systems have been set up 
against that of Gesenius, but none have been 
able tosupplant it. It is still, and promises 
to be for years tocome the Hebrew grammar 
for the thorough student. Its superiority 
lies to a great extent in its method, which 
does not consist in any adherence to 
a particular philological school, but is 
rather empirical and eclectic in kind, con- 
sisting in the presentation of the data, 
and an intelligent discussion of them with 
whatever aids were found nseful to this 
end. In this way it differs from that of 
Ewald, in whose exhaustive philosophical 
scheme many doubtful factors are allowed 
a prominent place; from that of Bétticher, 
whoaims both at acomplete collection of 
the facts and at their explanation from the 
Hebrew alone; from Olshausen, the an- 
tipode of the last mentioned, who recon- 
structs on the basis of the Arabic the orig- 
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inal Semitic language, and the growth of 
the Hebrew also; from Stade, who seeks a 
higher synthesis of the thesis of Ewald and 
the antithesis of Olshausen; and of Kasnig, 
who has again introduced the discussion of 
the unsolved problem of Hebrew grammar, 
and builds up his system in a measure on the 
old Jewish grammarians. Gesenius is ex- 
tremely practicai, but at the same time the- 
oretically solid, being based upon a thor- 
ough appreciation of the genius and char- 
acter of the Semitic languages and their 
development. If anything the contents are 
too rich for the beginner and the ordinary 
student, the work having almost grown 
from a text-book into a reference grammar. 
But to a great extent this danger is over- 
come by printing the more important mat- 
ter in larger type, and also by a number of 
exercise books prepared to accompany the 
grammar, notably that of Kautzsch. 

The new twenty-fifth, or jubilee edition, 
is, in its second half at least, an entirely 
new work. In bulk it has grown from 420 
pages in the 24th edition to 548 in the pres- 
ent, almost the whole increase being in the 
Syntax. This is an entirely new production 
by Professor Kautzsch, and from a purely 
scientific standpoint is certainly the best 
we have on the subject; altho, in the nature 
of the case it can only be regarded as one 
step, but that an important one, toward the 
completion of the long-felt desideratum, a 
thoroughly satisfactory syntax of the He- 
brew language. Kautzsch not so much ex 
professo as in practice, bases his syntax on 
that of the Arabic grammar, not, however, 
without retaining his independence of 
judgment, as is seen particularly in his 
elucidation of the nominal and verbal sen- 
tences. In this most important matter he 
has elaborated a scheme that differs in not 
a few respects from that of the Arabic 
grammarians, and in this differs also from 
himself in the previous editions of Gese- 
nius. Hebrew students are fortunate in 
having received no fewer vhan three trea- 
tises on the syntax of their favorite lan- 
guage in the past year or two. The new 
edition of Green’s grammar is a great 
advance in this regard; Harper’s syn- 
tax has arranged according to the 
inductive method the materials of this 
discipline; and now we have the new Ge- 
senius. What the older grammarians, Ol- 
shausen, Stade, Kénig, promised to do, but 
did not do, namely, prepare a Hebrew syn- 
tax, we have now in a form satisfactory 
on the whole. Kautzsch has made ample use 
of the detail investigations in this line, such 
as Driver, Riedel, Phillippi and others; but 
to this has added much that is the fruit ot 
his own researches. The general plan of ar- 
rangement in the grammar has been re- 
tained also in the syntax, namely of begin- 
ning with the theoretical statemeat of the 
principles followed by examples and further 
particulars, the latter generally in smaller 
type. The largest and the most valuable 
additions have been made there where they 
were most needed, namely, in the discussion 
of the sentence, especially of the various 
kinds of sentences. In some cases the old 
order has been changed, the syntax of the 
verb in this edition preceding that of the 
noun. Throughout, this standard work has 
been brought to the high-water mark of 
critical and philological accuracy, and its 
comparative completeness makes it invalu- 
able to the advanced student also. The in- 
dex of scriptural passages is very complete; 
the other indices could have been enlarged. 


BABELON’S ORIENTAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES.* 


BY PROF, IRA M. PRICE, PH.D. 








THE field of art students has been greatly 
enlarged within ten years. Its accessions 
have been entirely new territory, almost 
unexplored. The field of Oriental art is 
new, fresh, interesting, attractive and in- 
structive. The chief home of its study has 
been hitherto in Paris. Its worthy claim 
upon the attention of all art students has 
been admirably set forth by two French 
scholars, MM. Perrot and Chipiez, in their 
munificent work of four volumes,‘ Histoire 
deVArt dans V Antiquité,” This work has 
justly aroused a live interest in the study of 
Oriental art. But it is too comprehensive, 
too detailed for popular use. M. Babelon 
has given us a work which just meets the 
demands of the popular student of art. It 
covers in asummary manner all the ground 
discussed by Perrot and Chipiez, except the 
antiquities of Egypt. This latter ground 
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is treated in ‘“‘ Eyyptian Archeology” py 
Maspero, translated by Miss A. B. Edwards 

The title of the work in hand is so 
as to be misleading. lt would be 
entitled “Oriental Art” or *Uriental Arche- 
ology” of Western Asia. The author de- 
pends throughout the book largely upo, 
the great work of Perrot and Chipiez, In 
Chapter I, on Chaldean art, he is particy. 
larly indebted to the works of de Sarzee 
and de Clercq; and to Menant’s interpreta. 
tion, which is sometimes questionable, of 
the seals of the latter collection (p. 44 89.), 
Chapters II-IV are given to the discussion 
of Assyrian architecture, sculpture ang 
painting and industrial arts. Assyria’s art 
receives the most complete treatment of 
any people under survey of this volume, 
But we must disagree with the author on 
one point. He attributes the rudeness and 
clumsiness of Assyrian architecture ag 
compared with that of Egypt and Chaldea 
to the “‘nearness of alabaster quarries and 
the absence of marble, diorite, porphyry 
and other kinds of stone which allow of be- 
ing carved in the round” (p. 85). Is this 
not due rather to the habits of life of the 
Assyrian? He was active, warlike, preda- 
tory, loving the chase rather than the 
sculptor’s studio, the excitement of for. 
eign invasion rather than the tedious and 
difficult carving-out of ideals in diorite, 
On the other hand, the Chaldean was more 
sluggish, peaceful, studious and scholarly, 
He did not use the stone of the nearest 
quarries, but brought from distant coun- 
tries that quality of material which would 
receive and retain his highest ideals. In 
other words, the difference in the style of 
the sculpture of these two peoples is due 
rather to their habits of life than to the 
ease with which they obtained this or that 
particular material. 

The author also attributes the stiffness 
and the limitations of Assyrian art to the 
false modesty of the East, which “ pre- 
vented the artist from studying the haman 
frame in the nude and in the living model” 
(p. 105). Thisis amere conjecture. Indeed, 
all information brought down from those 
times would never lead us to make such a 
statement. 

The chapter (V) on Persian art is very 
greatly enriched by the late discoveries of 
Dieulafoy on the site of ancient Susa. Of 
peculiar interest are the fine specimens of 
old Persian painting. Chapter VI, on the 
Hittites,and VIL on Jewish art are soon de- 
spatched. The principal point of interest in 
the latter isa moderately complete state- 
ment concerning the foundation and build- 
ing of the Temple of Herod. Phenician 
art at home and abroad, in its colonies, oc- 
cupied about fifty pages. It makes large 
use of the splendid antiquities discovered 
on the Island of Cyprus by diCesnola. The 
latest discoveries in this field are made to 
contribute to the interest of the discussion. 

The translator has occasionally corrected 
an error (as in footnotes to pp. 139 and 187) 
of the author, and added somewhat to the 
material of the book. The typography and 
get up of the book is delightfully rich. It 
attracts the eye and holds the attention. 
Some errors have crept intoits pages. Fig. 
1 on page 5, a “Brick from Tello” is in- 
verted—somewhat surprising, as the trans- 
lator isan Assyrian scholar. On page 29, 
the reference to fig. 53 should be 56. Page 
164, reference to fig. 122 has no application; 
itisan error. Page 187, the note does not 
apply to fig. 150; and on page 208, the de- 
scription of the temple foundation confuses 
its points of the compass. But these small 
things do not discount the great value of 
the book as a manual of the Oriental 
archeology of old Western Asia. 
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The earlier editions of Dr. Franz De- 
litzsch’s ‘‘ Commentary on Genesis” are too 
well known and appreciated to make it nec- 
essary to herald his New Commentary on 
Genesis with much trumpeting. It appears 
fifteen years after the fourth (and last) edi- 
tion of his former work. Dr. Delitzsch 
himself says that of that Commentary, 
among his various scientific performances, 
he has always had but avery slight opinion. 
Of the present one he seems to have a some- 
what better opinion. since ‘‘the results of 
incessant labor, subsequent to 1872, are de- 
posited in this fifth edition.” The exposi- 
tion is now “proportionably carried out,” 
along with atranslation of the text, “ the 
analysis more thoroughly effected according 
to the previous works of WelhauseD, 
Kuenen, andespecially Dillmann.” Yet 


“the praise of full and complete scholar- 
ship will still be withheld from it,” be- 
cause, as he claims, the spirit of his Com- 
mentary remains unchanged—which means, 
however, apparently no more than that he 
believes that Christ truly rose from the 
dead, and that that great fact, along with 
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his belief that prophecy is not a myth, must 
check, if not control, his speculations. The 
most striking difference between this edi- 
tion and the former ones appears in the fact 
that ip his old age he has finally come over, 
in part, to the side of the*‘higher criti- 
cism,”” tho much more moderately than 
most of that party, with not a few deserved 
reproofs or even slaps in the face of the 
more advanced. Asa matter of course, es- 
pecially ina German, he has made a new 
deal among the supposed original writers 
and documents from which the “ redactor”’ 
edited and finished the Peutateuch, some- 
times with reasons whose weighi is at once 
manifest even to the superficial reader. He 
also finds many more very ancient writings 
or scraps in the Pentateuch than most will 
allow; and will by no means admit that the 
book of Deuteronomy is all a composition 
of the times about the Babylonish exile. 
To specify bis distribution of the por- 
tions of Genesis among the several 
writers to whom he ascribes them, 
or to state his new allotment, naming and 
symbols of the supposed writers and com- 
pilers, would need a long article; and De- 
litzsch himself refers to sundry periodicals 
for further information on the subject. 
The form of the New Commentary, as it 
appears to English readers, is in two vol- 
umes (with hints here and there at excur- 
sus at the end of the Commentary, which 
should, therefore, require a third volume 
not yet out), translated by Sophia Taylor 
and published by Scribner & Welford. As 
mighi be supposed, the Commentary is of 
use chiefly to those who are familiar with 
the Hebrew Bible; nor would the readers 
be worse off if they had a smattering of As- 
syriap, to say nothing of Arabic, Syriac and 
Ethiopic. Its character is nowhere that of 
vigorous demonstration, nowhere based on 
that inflexible reasoning by which an Eng- 
lish brain likes to be persuaded or con- 
vinced; but, along with a good deal of mys- 
ticism, a tremendous emource of etymology, 
perpetual remarks on Hebrew grammar, 
pretty close clinging to the Massoretic 
pointing and accents as a source of inter- 
pretation, no little display of learning— 
that here and there borders on the pedantic 
—the book contains a vast deal of common- 
sense, chastened judgment, rich matter and 
good reading. To characterize the work in 
a word, it is marvelously good table-talk 
for scholars to read; and, in that view, not 
a bit verbose. The translation, inter- 
spersed in patches, saves for the scholar the 
necessity of many long discussions and te- 
dious interpretations, but is not quite 
enough for the ordinary Bible student, who 
generally will miss what he wants in that 
direction. Doubtless, however, the author 
has opened his heart, and appreciative 
readers will find his matter winning 
throughout. To all appearances, age has 
come to disregard the strictness and com- 
pleteness which youth ordinarily believes 
attainable and has said its ripened say, 
conscious and careless that a mortal’s 
best is ever subject to criticism. The geo- 
graphical questions, generally treated in 
a happy manner, are generally, tho not 
always, answered according to the best 
attainable lights. The vexed question of 
Ur of the Chaldees (a rendering, by the way, 
the author does not approve) is not answered 
as perhaps the majority of the Assyriolo- 
gists will think it ought to be, which re- 
minds us that the matter of Orrhae, or 
Edessa, relevant, of course, to some ancient 
discussions about Ur, is split up into two 
parts, some pages distant from each other. 
The two parts together compass the truth, 
but the first part alone, which would be 
supposed complete till the reader should 
unexpectedly come upon the other, is quite 
misleading. The claims of Orrhae to be 
the old Ur were, however, long ago ex- 
ploded, and scarcely needed notice. A few 
Americans may regret that Delitzsch not 
only “leaves out of consideration the view” 
which Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse affirms re- 
specting the identity of Goshen with the 
Fayyiim, but actually denies him original- 
ity therein (Vol. II, p. 354, note 2). Other 
American authorities generally receive as 
much consideration as they deserve, altho 
once (Vol.I,p.333) Edward Robinson and Eli 
Smith are actually combined into one per- 
son,‘‘Robinson Smith,” without so much as 
& hyphen,as even the German phrase would 
require if the phrase is to be interpreted as 
doubtless Delitzsch intended. Paul Haupt 
18 once instanced as guilty of that criticism 
which “persuades itself of the impossible.”’ 
Many faults appear which are chargeable 
to the compositor, not only in the Hebrew, 
Arabic and Syriac, but in the plain Eng- 
lish, and that where they are misleading. 
The translation is in the main good, with 
Perhaps less than the usual numer of 
wrongly transferred German idioms. 


But 














‘self-evident,’ and the corresponding noun, 
where not “axiomatic,” but ‘“ inter- 
nally evident” is meant, are awkward. 
Such errors as dating Cureton’s Spi- 
cilegium ‘1885,’ instead of ‘ 1865”’ are 
perhaps not to be complained of. But 
not knowing that ‘“‘ Van-See” is German 
for Lake Van, is rather too bad; as is using 
“only’’ where ‘‘ except’ is meant, and thus 
reversing the meaning ot the original. Itis 
also little short of the dreadful to find that 
Nestor in the Iliad (abbreviation of course 
“Tl.’’) book i, line 250, actually bezomes the 
work ‘‘Nestor ii, 1,250” (Vol. IT, p. 
10)—which, being on the page just opposite 
avery choice and amusing piece of mysti- 
cism over Abraham’s sacrifice of the animals 
and birds, makes with it a very ludicrous 
impression on the reader. The Rev. Dr. 
Francis Brown will probably be able to ex- 
cuse the fact that he is called ‘“*Frederick”’ 
(Vol. II, p. 96, note). We deem it matter of 
duty to give these specimens of misprint, 
mistranslation and translator’s lack of gen- 
eral knowledge, both in justice ‘to the great 
work of the original, and in the hope that 
in a possible second issue the whole may be 
revised and corrected. (2 vols. 8vo, Vol. I, 
pp. vi, 412; Vol. II, pp. 408. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. Price, $3.00 per vol- 
ume.) 


Historical Memoriuls of Canterbury. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster, formerly canon of 
Canterbury. (33.00.) With the aid of the 
Messrs. John Wilson & Son of “ The 
Uuiversity Press,’’ Cambridge, the Messrs. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have made 
an exceptionally handsome book of their 
first American edition of Dean Stanley’s 
Memorials of Canterbury. The first Eng- 
lish edition, published in 1857, was composed 
of parts written at_different times and 
bound together only by a common relation 
to Canterbury whose history they illus- 
trated. The book has grown in successive 
revisions down to the eleventh edition, of 
which the first American isareprint The au- 
thor’s main interest does not lie in the cathe- 
dral but in the history of which it is the cen- 
ter, out of which he has selected the four 
points most important and characteristic— 
**The Landing of Augustine and Conver- 
sion of Ethelbert,’’ the ‘‘ Murder of Becket,”’ 
‘“*EKdward the Black Prince’? and “ The 
Shrine of Becket.’’ The Randolph edition is 
a new proof of the good work our printers 
can do. The paper is linen; the margins 
broad and uncut; the press-work and type 
are excellent. Of maps and illustrative 
representations of the cathedral there are 
just enough to aid the reader without low- 
ering the work tothe level of a picture-book. 
Westminster Abbey, by W. J. Loftie, 
B.A., F.S.A., “with many illustrations 
chiefly by Herbert Railton” (Macmillan & 
Co., $7.50), is a superb volume in the same 
class as Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials” but with 
more attention to the art side of the work. 
The historical interest was uppermost in 
Dean Stanley’s mind; and tho readersof him 
will do well to keep their eyes open and veri- 
fy his statements for themselves no man ever 
wrote with a pen that had in it more of the 
witchery which transfigures a dry theme. 
Mr. Loftie’s first love is that of the antiqua- 
rian; he having hung delighted over the an- 
cient stories of Windsor Castle and reveled 
in the nooks, tangles and time-eaten walls of 
London. His two volomes on these subjects 
are as well known among us asin England. 
His present work is much briefer than Dean 
Stanley’s and hardly less graceful, Fortu- 
nately the authorities are ample and trust- 
worthy. A very fortunate circumstance is 
that one of the earliest, Widmore, who pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Inquiry’’ in 1743, is also one of 
the best. Professor Middleton has done 
some careful work on the Abbey; 
so also has Mr. Micklethwaite. The 
Abbey has always been so much a 
“show-place,” that literary notices 
abound from Sir Roger de Coverley down. 
Mr. Loftie looks on every stone of it like a 
true disciple of Mr. Ruskin, and wholly out 
with the modern innovating temper of the 
late Dean Stanley. His interest is, how- 
ever, more antiquarian and historical than 
that of an artist or poetic interpreter 
like Mr. Ruskin. He is capable of much 
dry study and a great deal of it lies back of 
the present volume, which, with all its 
gracefulness and point, shows close atten- 
tion to details. It contains a brief history 
of the Minster, the coronations which have 
occurred in it, the Confessor’s Chapel, the 
Chapel of Henry VII, the Triforium, the 
Poet’s Corner and Chapter House, the Her- 
aldry, etc,, with a chapter on ‘“‘ The Pre- 
cincts.”’ The volume is folio in form, and 
contains twelve full-page etchings of dif- 
ferent views of the Abbey from within and 
without by Herbert Railton, with a large 
number of vignettes done mainly by Rail- 








ton. The volume is one of much richness, 
beauty, and a finely executed specimen of 
book-making. Mr. Railton, always good 
in architectural drawing, has put some of 
his best into these designs. 


To return to Colonel White’s ‘‘ Monu- 
mental Blunder” in the Record of Con- 
necticut Men inthe Army and Navy of the 
United States during the War of the Re- 
bellion,we note that the Colonel very prop- 
erly has felt called on to reply and is out 
with a letter published in the Hartford 
Courant of last week Saturday under the 
head of ‘‘ A Reckless Criticism.”’ (The title 
may or may not have been supplied by the 
editor.) Colonel White finds his first relief 
in calling our criticism anonymous. It was 
exactly asanonymons as our editorial mat- 
ter alwaysis. Weare responsible for what 
we said and we have plenty more material 
to the same effect. Colonel White’s next 
remark that “‘ were the criticism just it 
would consign the work to ignominy and 
its compilers to universal condemnation”’ 
is sound and sensible. It is precisely our view 
of the case, tho we did not put the point in 
quite so rough away. The sad fact for 
the compilers to deal with is that it is true. 
Colonel White’s reply leaves our points un- 
touched. We said for one thing that the 
examination of the Army Register for only 

the one year,1862, shows one hundred officers 
from Connecticut while the number in the 
Record is only seventy -five.’? Colonel White 
attempts no denial but excuses the omis- 
sion of Maj.-Gen. A. S. Williams’s name on 
the ground that he was an emigrant from 
the State and not acitizen. What we said, 
however, is ‘strictly correct. His name is 
not in the Record. He was born in Con- 
necticut and a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege. But if Colonel White’s defense 
amounts to anything, why does the Record 
contain the names of Charles F. Williams, 
Lieutenant of Marines, of Edward Conroy, 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant, U. S. N., 
George R. Durand, Acting Master, Philo P. 
Hawks, Acting Master’s Mate? The naval 
Register puts them down as only born in 
Connecicut but appointed from and citizens 
of other States. Moreover, we should like 
to inquire when Colonel White had his 
mind opened to the fact that the Act of 
Legislature, authorizing the publication, 
limited the compilers to Connecticut citi- 
zens at the time of *‘enrollment?’”?’ When 
he wrote the introduction he took a larger 
view of his function. He claimed then to 
give the names of those who were originally 
from Connecticut as far as they were ob- 
tainable. The names we have given above 
of men not citizens of Connecticut at the 
time of enrollment, show that the plan did 
embrace this feature. One of the names 
we have given above is that of a man who 
not only did not enroll as a Connecticut 
citizen, but so far as we can see he was a 
Paymaster’s Clerk and therefore no officer 
at all. Whether the name of the famous 
War Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, 
should or should not be included in the 
Record we do not care to discuss. Colonel 
White thinks it should not be. We think 
it should be, as it has been in the 
United States Naval Register. We 
cannot, however, let Colonel White go 
yet. If Gideon Welles and other ‘* purely 
Civil officers of the Government” are to 
be omitted from this Record, we should like 
to have him explain to the people of Con- 
necticut how he came to include professors 
of mathematics at the naval school or naval 
observatory, and to get a paymaster’s 
clerk in his list of officers ? and how it is 
about Commodore (afterward Rear-Admi- 
ral) Joshua R. Sands, whose name we do not 
find, thoin the Register for 1865 and for sev- 
eral years afterward he is put down as ares- 
ident of Connecticut ? We fully sympathize 
with Colonel White in his newly awakened 
sense of the difficulty and magnitude of the 
work projected in his introduction. The 
only trouble with it is that he did not take 
this view earlier—at least before the intro- 
duction was written. A man so burdened 
with his task as he now seems to be, to judge 
from his letter to the Courant, should 
write in a different tone in his introduc- 
tion. 


Katholisch oder Jesuitisch? Drei zit- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen, von Dr. 
Fr. Nippold, (Leipzig: Georg Reichard. 1888; 
pp. xvi, 213. Size 91¢x6!¢ inches. Price 3 
marks.) It is clear to even the most super- 
ficial observer of current thought that the 
discussion of the principles of Roman Cathb- 
olicism, particularly in their bearings on 
the thought and life of the age, is daily be- 
coming more and more a burning question. 
The general attitude of that religious com- 
mupion is now an aggressive one andthe 
effort is made all along the line to make its 
genius and spirit more and morea directing 





and even a controlling factor in the coun- 
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cils and works of the modern world. In 

contrast with the policy generally observed 

before of permitting the principles and 

spirit of Protestantism tc guide this devei- 

opment and adjusting itself as best it coula 

to this process and ita results, the Roman 

Catholic Church of ‘to-day is evincing a re- 

markable positive activity and is evidently 

seeking to manuever its rival out of its 

leadership. In view of this state of affairs 

the work of Professor Nippold, of the Uni- 

versity of Jena, is extremely timely and 

useful, The bulk of the volume is taken up 

by a critical examinatfon of the literary 

productions of Roman Catholic authors 

in every department of research, particu- 

larly in 1887, and with an analysis of their 

spirit and intent. The work is not ex-pro- 

fesso polemical, aiming merely to reflect the 

character and contents of this literature, 

but quite naturally it becomes polemical im 

the process of this record. The materiaP 
here offered is extremely valuable present 

ing the data from which the reader can form 

his judgment independently. It isnot con- 

fined to German publications, but includes 

that of other lands also. Naturally, 

however, the German is the best an@® 
richest material, as Germany is the 
historic battle-ground of Protestantisny 

and Roman Catholicism; and it is the Ger- 

mans who really do the thinking for the 

latter Church. The facts here given are 

certainly of a surprising and almost sensa- 

tional character. It is evident that mo@derm 
Roman Catholicism aims at nothing more 
or less than the reconstruction of modern 
thought in conformity with the tenets and 
spirit of that Church. The best-known ex- 

ample of thie new movement is that of 
Jornssen, who recasts modern history im 
such a manner as to make the Reformation 
the greatest calamity that ever befeli Eu- 
rope. Nippold’s researches show that simi- 
lar aims and objects are entertained and at- 
tempted in every department of thought 

and study, and an analysis of the methods 
and manners in which this is done has con-~ 
vinced him that these are Jesuitie and net 
fair and honest scholarship. He furnishes 
evidence in abundance that modern Romam 
thought, in so far as it is aggressive and. 
progressive, is controlled by a Jesuitie.- 
spirit, aiming at a particular end without- 
special scruples of conscience as to how this 
end is to be attained. Hence the title page 
of the book. The last third of the work is. 
taken up with the investigation of modern. 
Roman Catholic associations and their prin- 

ciples, which, too, are pronounced Jesuitic; 
and with a letter to the venerable old Cath- 

olic, Déllinger of Munich, on the inter-de- 

nominational studies. The work, altho po- 

lemical, is fair and candid. Its peculiar 

value consists in not giving merely the 
views of an opponent, but in furnishing 
data from original sources of information, 
which makes the reader’s judgment inde- 
pendent of the conclusions of the author, 
In this way the work, wherever extreme or 
one sided, furnishes its own corrective. I+, 
certainly is a valuable contribution te @ 
question of general and leading prominence 
throughout Protestant Christendom, 


The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whis- 
ton’s Translation, revised by the Rev. A, 
R. Shilleto, M.A, Sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, translator of 
Plutarch’s Morals and Ethical Essays; with 
Topographical Notes by Sir C. W. Wilson, 
K.C.M.G. (Bohn’s Standard Library; 
Scribner & Welford. 8 vols, 16mo, $4.20 the 
set.) It is high time that Whiston’s: 
Josephus which has held the ground for 
over 150 years should disappear. It has 
held possession in spite of dullness. The 
annual sales in the country are enormous. 
This is due partly to the fact that the very 
great labor of a retranslation has pre- 
vented competition and partly to the popu- 
lar impression that Josephus is in some di- 
rect way a witness to Christ. No author 
ever won a great reputation with less rea- 
son forit. There is but one passage, and 
that a brief one, which refers to Christ at 
all. This passage, tho it occurs in the 
manuscripts and is quoted by Eusebius, is 
very certainly spurious. The late President 
Woolsey used to say he was glad it was 
spurious for he could not endure to have any 
testimony to Jesus Christ come from a man 
like Josephus. The present edition con- 
tains two of the four genuine works at- 
tributed to him. The first is his Life, or 
autobiography as it should be styled, which 
is for the most part a defense against the an- 
imadversious of Justus of Tiberius on the 
conduct of Josephus in Galhlee during 
the years A.D. 66-67. The history of the Jew- 
ish War, on the whole his best work, is not 
in this edition, nor is his elaborate apology 
for Judaism, known under the general title 
“Against Apion.” The present edition 


contains in addition to th autobiography 
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the twenty books of ‘The Antiquities of 
the Jews,’’ a comprehensive history from 
the beginning down to A.D. 66, from 
which point the History of the Jewish 
War carries on the narrative. The Autiq- 
uities depend in the earlier eleven books 
mainly onthe Bible and the Septuagint, 
tho the author did not scruple to modify 
their evidence to suit himself, or even to 
introduce current and contradictory tra- 
ditions. The other nine books are very 
unequal, Some portions are surprisingly 
meager; in others he appears to have drawn 
on original sources. As he approaches the 
end and the times concerning which his 
reports would be expected to have the high- 
est value his interest in the work would 
seem tocollapse. The new translation with- 
out cutting free of Wniston leaves very lit- 
tle of him and is substantially a new work. 
Traces of his notes remain. The text used 
in the translation is that of Dindorf in the 
Didot edition of 1865 and is far better than 
Whiston’s text tho we may still regret that 
the new work was done too soon to have 
the benefit of Niese. Sir C. W. Wilson, one 
of the heroes of Khartoum and intimately 
connected with the Palestine Exploration 
has added much to the edition by his geo- 
graphical and topographical notes. The 
best thing to be said of the new translation 
after its accuracy and scholarship are con- 
ceded is that it makes on the reader some 
adequate impression of the interesting char- 
acter of the original work. 


Salon de 1889 Cent Plunches en Photogra- 
vure. Par Pau Mantz. (J. W. Bouton.) 
This handsome volume containing the pho- 
togravure reproductions of the French Sa- 
ton for the current year, comesto us much 
delayed and ata time when the pressure on 
our columns makes it impossible to give it 
the fall notice it deserves. It ts perhaps 
the most striking literary illustration 
of the entire year of what the new meth- 
ods of reproduction by photogravure have 
done for the arts of design. In a case like 
this where reproduction is combined with 
description and criticism a result is obtained 
which a year or two agocould not have been 
thought of. The reproductions, of course, 
are deprived of the enormous advantages of 
color, but even here the progress made has 
gone far beyond the old methods of light 
and shade, of black and white, so that one 
who has seen the painting finds his memory 
greatly assisted in recalling the coloring; 
and one who has not seen’it finds it suggest- 
ed to his imagination in the warm tho plain 
monotones of the photogravure. All this 
advance shows in the catalogue raisonnée of 
the Salon for 1889 which in its large effect is 
finer and more satisfactory than ever. The 
subjects of the exhibitions have been much 
and justly complained of. They are no less 
repulsive in the pages of the Salon, where 
ene finds not only the nudity to complain 


of but the repulsiveness of subject. We 
can never believe that the disgust. 
ing, the horrible, the repulsive, are 


fit subjects for artistic . presentation, 
‘There are not a few such in the Salon for 
this year among the battle pieces where the 
artist has employed his brush not on those 
aspects of war and combat which appeal to 
the nubler principles of the mind, but to 
those which are brutal. Wesuppose it will 
be long before the love of battle-scenes 
ceases to run in the Gallic blood. But 
whatever may be said in extenuation of 
pieces of this description nothing can be ad- 
vanced for such examples of horror un- 
mixed and unqualified as we Lave in the 
Episode des révoltes communales du XITe 
Siécle. Fortunately these abnormal exam- 
ples do not qualify the whole. Nothing 
could be purer or full of sweetness, for ex- 
imple, than the Premier mot d’ amour, by 
L. Jimenez, opposite page 75, or than 
Leis Estellos, opposite page 59, by Duf 
faud. The first of these examples aston- 
ishes us with the faithfulness of the repro- 
duction. We recognize the stuff the peas- 
ant’s clothes are made of, we feel the warm 
touch of the girl’s hand, and we hear the 
lover’s notes of passion. It almost ceases 
to be a reproduction at all and ap- 
proaches an original. The quiet peace- 
fulness of the woman as out on the 
moor she sleeps on her lover’s bosom and 
the happiness of the shepherd as he guards 
and holds his heart’s treasure amid the sol- 
itary hills and far above the town, dim in 
the distant vale, are full of original power. 
These are but examples of a rich, varied 
and wonderful whole. 


A book for Boys and Girls; or, Country 
Rhymes for Children, by John Bunyan 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son. #1.50.) This 
unique and quaint book is one of the 
triumphs of photography. The original, long 
and often sought during the whole of the 
last century, and through the last hundred 
years supposed to be lost, fell a few months 





ago into the hands of Mr. Henry N. Stevens, 
the American bibliologist, in London, and 
from him passed into the British Museum, 
where it now is. It had been lying unknown 
in the library of the Duke of Buckingham, 
probably as part of the Stowe collection. 
On the breaking up of the ducal library it 
found its way to the trade, and in due time 
was sold to a New York gentleman for forty 
guineas (sixteen hundred and eighty times 
the original price of six pence). He sold it 
with a part of his valuable collection to 
Mr. Stevens. Thus, after some two hun- 
dred years of disappearance and two jour- 
neys across the Atlantic, this unique book 
has at length come to light and been given 
to the public in a fac-simile produced by 
photography. This edition, sold in New 
York under the American imprimatur of 
A.C. Armstrong & Son, has a full intro- 
ductory account of the work by Dr. John 
Brown, of Bedford, the author of Bunyan’s 
Life and the most learned of all Bunyan 
scholars. The ‘‘Country Rhymes for Chil- 
dren’? are themselves exceedingly quaint, 
loaded with the depressing theology of the 
times and poetically on much the same 
level with other verse we have all read by 
the author of *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Benja- 
min’s ingenuity in bringing things to a reli- 
gious point is immensely interesting. The 
finest example in the book is the medi- 
tation* Upon a Ring of Bells.” ° 
“These bells are like the Powers of my Soul, 
Their Clappers to the Passions of my mind, 
The Ropes by which my Bells are made to 
tole . 
Are Promises (I by experience find). 
My body is the Steeple, where they hang, 
My Graces they which do ring my Bell: 
Nor is there anything gives such a tang 
Where by these Ropes these Ringers ring 
them well.” 
Dr. Brown discovers in this poem a reminis- 
cence of Bunyan’s youthful delight in aid- 
ing the sexton to ring the chimes of the 
Bedtord church. Another example of this 
quaint verse and Bunyan’s homely ingenui- 
ty in drawing the religious lesson is in his 
lines ‘‘ Upon a Penny Loaf.”’ 
‘The Price one Penny is, in time of Plenty: 
In Famine doubled ’tis from one to twenty. 
Yea, no man knows what Price on thee to set, 
Where there is but one Penny loaf to get. 
Comparison: 
“This Loaf’s an Emblem of the Word of God, 
A thing of low Esteem. before the Rod 
Ot Famine smi(es the Soul with Fear of Death: 
But then it is our all, our Life, our Breath.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that the vol- 
ume is handsomely published on rough 
linen paper with broad margins in fine 
antique fac-simile. 


Topicsin Geography. By W. F. Nichols, 
A.M. The Teacher’s Manual of Geogra- 
phy. By Jacques W. Redway. The former 
of these two little books is a collection of 
topics arranged with reference to the 
various grades of pupils in our public 
schools, and designed for use in the class- 
room, especially in reviews and examina- 
tions. A book of this kind cannot very well 
be made exactly entertaining, but may be 
extremely usetul; and we believe Mr. Nich- 
ols’s work will be found so. It seems to be 
sensible and accurate throughout: a book 
which can safely be recommended to 
teachers as a sound and helpful hand-book. 
Mr. Redway’s ‘* Manual’’ is more interest- 
ing and suggestive. In it a well-educated 
teacher will find a great deal that will be 
of use to him, especially in the nature of 
out-of-the-way information which he can 
use in interesting his pupils. But the book 
must be used cautiously; tor we regret to 
say that itis by no means a safe guide in 
unknown paths. When Mr. Redway under- 
takes toexpound mathematical, mechanical 
or astronomical principles he is about as 
often wrong as right. We have marked 
more then a dozen blundersin matters of 
this sort. On page 51, forinstance, he 
says that two township lines surveyed 
‘“northward from the 40th parallel to the 
41st are about two-thirds of a mile 
nearer at their northern than at their 
southern limits.’’ The difference is really 
less than 500 feet. Then there is a delicious 
sentence closing Part I(p. 78): ‘*‘ Now the 
direction in which the earth moves is con- 
stantly deflected by the attraction of the 
sun, and the attractive force being approxi- 
mately uniform, the earth is fallingtoward 
the sun in exactly the same velocity that it 
is projected through space. The balancing 
ot the two produces the rotatory (sic) mo- 
tion of the earth around the sun.” (The 
italics are ours.) His remarks about the 
tides (p. 105), are nearly as good. The bull 
on page 76, where summer and winter are 
confounded, is probably due to a misprint; 
but the statement on page 77, that “itis 
only within a few years” that the motion 
of the sun in space has been known, cannot 
be so explained. His semi-indorsement of 





the renowned Captain Glazier (page 157) is 
rather surprising at this date. The caution 
in regard to the authoritativeness of the 
work is the more necessary as Mr. Redway’s 
style is quite that of a person who feels 
bimself to be fully master of all the sub- 
jects he deals with. But, as said before, his 
little book contains a great deal that a 
teacher who understands his business can 
make good use of. 


Money, by James Platt, F.S.S.,, and 
Life, by the same. Both of these books are 
republished by the Messrs. Putnam in an 
Authorized American Edition by ar- 
rangement with the English author. (Price, 
75 cents each.) Money is reprinted from the 
nineteenth English edition. The great 
vogue of the book is due to its merit asa 
popular treatment of a subjectof the high- 
est importance. The merit of the book lies 
in three distinct points, and in these re- 
spects is very great. It is a popular book, 
written for the people in non-technical 
terms which can be easily understood and 
(which is the important thing) treating 
those points which are of interest to ordi- 
nary readers. It is also sound and remark- 
ably liberal and modern in its basis of eco- 
nomic theory. Not that an economist would 
be likely to accept all the author’s -posi- 
tions; but in general, so far as his the- 
ories affect or in any way concern the 
readers for whom the book is prepared, 
it is both sound as to the large theory 
and accurate in detail; for its last 
but not least merit asa book for popular 
use (whatever view the scientific economist 
may take of this point)1t holds a high and 
wholesome moral tone. The same strong 
sense and high ethical tone marks the later 
book Life. We have to regret, however, in 
this book the wholly unnecessary andgas 
we think, wanton introduction of the au- 
thor’s personal theological opinions, es- 
pecially as they will be sure to array against 
him a large class of readers and to put him 
in poor company with Combe and the 
phrenologists generally. His rejection of 
the doctrine of the Trinity and repugnance 
to vicarious atonement do not, iowever, 
destroy the value of his general ethical 
position, especially as no man could give 
his theory of ethics a broader or stronger 
religious basis than he doesin the connec- 
tion of all life with God and man’s individual 
responsibility to him. The books are both 
of them the product of a clear and sound 
thinker who knows how to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff and to speak the best 
word on a large and living subject. 


With the publication of the fourth vol- 
ume of Levy’s Neuhebritisches und Chal- 
diisches Wirterbuch Uber die Talmudim 
und Midraschim, one of the greatest and 
most important works in the field of bibli- 
cal literature has been successfully brought 
toaclose. The whole lexicon, 9f which the 
first fasciculus appeared already in 1875, has 
been submitted to the critical examination 
of the late Professor Fleischer, undoubtedly 
the greatest Semitic scholar of this genera- 
tion, and has been throughout enriched by 
contributions from his pen. The lexicon is 
an opus magnum in the best sense of the 
word, and with philological skill and pa- 
tient detail investigation covers a field in 
which the great majority of even the most 
industrious of biblical scholars are almost 
total strangers. There are few, if any, 
among modern Christian scholars who 
could rival in post-biblical Hebrew the 
Buxtorfs and others in their generation. 
The names of Delitzsch, Strack, Siegfried, 
Dalman and Wiinsche are about the only 
prominent ones that are to be mentioned in 
this connection. Buxtorf’s Lexicon of Neo- 
Hebrew can now be regarded as fully su- 
perseded by that of Levy. The thorough 
scholarship here evinced is all the more 
noteworthy because Jewish investigators 
have, in the all-absorbing Old Testament 
studies of our age, not at all taken a prom- 
inent or leading part. Where they have 
been more than imitators they have, as a 
rule, been extremists and radicals. Even 
their best works, such as those of Fiirst and 
Ginsburg, do not exhibit that conscientious 
accuracy and trustworthiness which modern 
scholarship exacts so rigorously. Levy’s 
four massive volumes are a brilliant excep- 
tion to this general weakness of modern 
Jewish scholars. His lexicon is well wor- 
thy of being placed at the side of the lexi- 
cons of the other Semitic languages which 
the Bible student owes to modern research, 
such as Gesenius’s Thesaurus for the He- 
brew, Freytag and Lane for the Arabic, 
Dillmann for the Ethiopic. The work is 
published by the famous house of F. A. 
Brockhaus, in Leipzig, in quarto, at the 
price of 140 marks. 


History of Phenicia. 
linson. 


By George Raw- 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Lon- 





don.) This isa valuable, usable book. Jt 
may be said to fill a real vacuum in the 
English-written history of the Fast, and 
yet it isa book which is no credit whatever 
to English scholarship. but chiefly to 
French scholarship. It is one of those 
books which Professor Rawlinson happily 
composes out of other men’s labor. What 
is fresh and new in it is taken from Perro 
and Chipiez, a section of whose magnificent 
series so richly illustrative of the history of 
Oriental art, has been almost bodily incor. 
porated intothis volume. Indeed, the his. 
tory of Phenicia is very largely the history 
of Phevician art. Its early literature has 
not come down to us; we only know it 
through classical writers, and through the 
remains of its architecture and its seulp- 
ture. In this line the discoveries of the 
past generation have been simply over- 
whelmiog. General Di Cesnola’s excaya- 
tions in Cyprus and the careful exploration 
along the Phenician coast, whose fruits have 
been gathered into the Louvre aud other 
museum, have opened unto us an entirely 
fresh view of that great mercantile, manu- 
facturing and artistic people who had the 
wit to combine with their own pleasure and 
profit the productive power of Egypt on the 
south and of Assyria on the east. The 
present volume contains ten plates and one 
hundred and twenty-two wood-cuts, of 
which a large majority are taken bodily 
from Perrot and Chipiez Of course we do 
not recommend any one wh? has access to 
the latter work in French, or to its English 
translation, to seek its material at second- 
hand, in this volume of Professor Rawlin- 
son. But the present cheaper form makes 
the fruit of the French work accessible to 
many who would never get access to the 
larger, fuller work of the French authors, 
The present volume contains, besides all 
this art work borrowed from the French, 
the general familiar facts of Phenician his- 
tory, making this a volume both of history 
and of art, and especially convenient for 
the general student. 


A part of the second volume of the small- 
er edition of the Cambridge Septuagint, 
with critical apparatus, has just appeared 
under the title of The Psalms in Greek ac- 
cording to the Septuagint, edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press, by Henry 
Barclay Swete, D.D. The fourteen pages of 
introductory matter form a model of brief 
and accurate statement of authorities, 
most of which is supplemental to that 
which appeared in the first volume. The 
text followed is that of the Vatican Manu- 
script, supplied, where that is defective, 
from the sinaitic Manuscript, which in the 
Psalter seems more akin to the Vatican 
than do the other ancient documents. The 
textual notes contain the more important 
clerical errors ot the Vatican Manuscript, 
and the variants of such other uncial man- 
uscripts of the Psalms as are at present ac- 
cessible in comparatively trustworthy edi- 
tion. Those employed have been, besides 
the Sinaitic just mentioned, the Codex 
Alexandrinus (of the British Museum); the 
Verona Psalter, a bilingual, Greek-Latin, 
with the Greek written in Latin letters also, 
of about the sixth century; the Zurich 
Psalter, a gold and purple manuscript fa- 
mniliar to students of more than one branch 
of archeoloyvy, and published best: by Tisch- 
endorf in his Monumenta: and the pa- 
pyrus fragments at the British Museum, 
which were discovered at Thebes about 
1836. In editing this portion of the work 
valuable assistance was rendered by Dr. F. 
J. A. Hort, and by Dr. E. Nestle, of Ulm, 
whose Septuagint collations have long been 
known and appreciated by the critical 
world. An Appendix gives misspellings of 
the manuscripts, and other unsubstantial 
variants. The whole work of editing and 
printing has been beautifully done. The 
Psalter, like the first volume issued last 
year, may be had of Macmillan & Co. 


Man and his Maladies. By B. A. E. Biid 
ges, M. D. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
It is always suggestive to read a book by an 
author who has the courage of his convic- 
tions and whois and regards himself an inde- 
pendent thinker. The only difficulty is that 
such persons are so apt to overlook those 
who have thought with the same facts be- 
fore them, but have arrived at different con- 
clusions. Over and over again we find the 
author announcing fac:s and _ principles 
which are admitted by all physicians and yet 
as to which he regards himself as stating & 
new or disputed doctrine. In other cases 
he does say many things which are not 10 
accord with the common view, such as that 
there are no unhealthy trades, becaase man 
becomes adjusted to his environment. This 
is true, but not in unlimited application. 
The discerning reader who is able to wilt 
now out what of truth is herein contained, 
and who enjoys a racy and vigorous way of 
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stating old truths or projecting queer no- 
tions into prominence, cannot but be prof- 
ited by reading this treatise. It isa very 
good book fora good doctor to read, but it 
would not occur to us to rank it as “‘ A pop- 
ular handbook of Physiology and Domestie 
Medicine in accord with the advance of Med- 
ical Science.” 


Bible Studies from the New Testament, 
covering the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1890. By Geo. F. Pentecost, 
p.D. (A. S. Barnes & Co. 60 cents.) None 
of our popular expositors of the Bible has a 
more marked individual character of his 
own than Dr. Pentecost, and he manages to 
impress it on the plan and execution of his 
book which is full of meat. The work is 
kept moving on in a series of orderly topics 
evolved from the text and which contwin its 
substance. Under these as headings the 
author contrives to mass and concentrate 
his remarks which might otherwise be des- 
ultory and hold them in firm relations 
with each other and with the general plan 
and progress of the Gospel of St. Luke 
which he is illustrating. T'he work of the 
scholar and the technical expositor Dr. 
Pentecost does not attempt. His Bible 
Studies makes, however, an aid which, 
when used in connection with any one of 
the many good commentaries of this char- 
acter, would add immensely to its value by 
bringing its results to their immediate and 
crowning application in actual life and 
spiritual experience. 


Notes on the Early Training of Children, 
by Mrs. Frank Malleson (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston), is a small but very valuable 
essay. In excellent style and with five 
selections of incident and illustration, the 
authoress follows the child through all the 
stages up to manhood or womanhood, and 
gives to parents most valuable counsel as to 
training. infant life is valued at its worth, 
and the modes of making upon it right im- 
pressions pointed out. The value of illustra- 
tions, colors and right playthings for the 
nursery is shown. We think it was an error, 
however,to keep achild of eleven months an 
hour looking at chrysanthemumsand then 
torepeat the trial so soon. The employments 
of children are well presented. Keverence 
is made a cardinal virtue as well as truth, 
love, obedience to conscience and duty. 
These chapters are all forcible and excel- 
lent. As to rewards and punishments, she 
insists on a closer study of their adaptation 
and guards against any corporeal infliction 
except under the most deliberate and nec- 
essary conditions. We recommend the 
book both to parents and teachers. 


Atract of more than usual importance in 
the New Testament critical science is to be 
seen in R. L. Bensly’s The Harklean Ver- 
sion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. xi, 
28-xiii, 25. This portionof the Epistle does 
not occur in the Ridley manuscript from 
which White published his edition, but Mr. 
Bensly supplies it from a valuable manu- 
script of the Harklean (why not, by the by, 
callit either Heraclean,to be classic,or Hark- 
lensian, to give barbarism a classic sound ?) 
Version purchased by the University Li- 
brary of Cambridge, in 1876, at the sale of 
the books of the late Jules Mohl. Besides 
the text of this portion of the Epistle, Mr. 
Bensly gives a collation of the manuscripts 
of the Harklensian Version with White’s 
edition, exposing thereby a number of the 
mistakes of Tischendorf and Tregelles; 
also a very respectable but too scanty in- 
troduction, and a fac-simile of one page of 
the manuscript. As the pamphlet is pub- 
lished at the University Press of Cam- 
bridge, it is doubtless to be had of Mac- 
millan & Co. 


The Scotch-Irish in America. Proeced- 
ings of the Scotch-Irish Congress at Colum- 
bia, Tennessee, May 8th-lith, 1889. This 
memorial is published by order of the 
“Scotch-Irish Society of America.”” Colum- 
bia, Tennessee, was the right place for the 
meeting of the Scotch-Irish in this country; 
for so far as the settlement of that large in- 
terior section of West Tennessee, Kentucky 
and West Virginia, the mountain region 
of North Carolina and of Western Pennsyl- 
Vania, can be attributed to one race of colo- 
nists rather than another, it was the Scotch- 
Irish who achieved it. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Phelan have both recognized this. It 
is difficult in this democratic country to 
perpetuate races, race-idea or race-feeling; 
but there is always something to be remem- 
bered in the history of any strong and 
marked race which should not pass unno- 
ticed into the new alloy, and no race has 


More of this in its history and its fiber than 
the Sceteh-Irich. 


BSleventh Annual Report of the New Jer- 
_%y Bureau of Statistics of Labor and In- 
28.Jam23 Bish p,chief of Bareau. This 








report for the year ending October 31st,1888, 
is devoted to three principal topics—* Em- 
ployers’ Liability for Personal Injuries to 
their Employees,” ‘‘ Wage Statistics’’ and 
“Co-operative Building and Loan Associa- 
tions of New Jersey.’’ On these topics, par- 
ticularly the first and last,the commission- 
er has made an elaborate collection of facts 
statistical and lega’. As to the employer’s 
liability he traces the course of legislation 
in England down to the liberal law of 1880. 
He shows what course legislation has taken 
in the other States ofthe Union. The sta- 
tistics relating to wages are neatly tabu- 
lated, and so far as we have examined them 
appear to be carefully collected and com- 
puted. 


A Manual of Instruction in the Princi- 
ples of Prompt Aid to the Injured. (A. Hy 
Doty, M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) This 
manual is an outline of what is to be done 
in emergencies. After the usual description 
of organs and their physiological action it 
gives various directions as to bandages, 
dressings, antiseptics, contusions and 
wounds, hemorrhage, fractures and disloca- 
tions, burns, scalds and frost-bite, shock, 
syncope, insensibility, drowning, poisons, 
convulsions and the transportation of the 
wounded, It will be foun 1 valuable by all 
those who are not professionally educated 
and yet are apt to be called upon to aid in 
accidents. 


Songs of Fairy Land, compiled by Ed- 
ward T. Mason, with illustrations from 
designs by Maud Humphrey, is the twenty- 
third volume of the “‘ Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets.”” It is a delightful collection of 
delightful things delightfully illustrated. 
———Sesame and Lilies, three lectures by 
Joho Ruskin (A. C. McClurg & Co., $1 00), 
have made a neat and in all ways attrac. 
tive little volume of this literary gem of 
Ruskin’s. It is different both in size and 
style from the standard American edition 
by John Wiley and Son. 


Hygiene of the Nursery, by Dr. Starr 
(P. Blakiston & Son, Philadelphia), has 
reached its second edition and has proved 
valuable for the service for which it was in- 
tended. Its various chapters as to The 
Nursery, The Nurse-Maid, Clothing, Exer- 
cise, Sleep, Bathing, Food, Dietary and 
Emergencies, contain in happy style the 
information most needed. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE City library of Zwickau, in Sax- 
ony, is the fortunate possessor of a number 
of Luther’s earliest works in manuscript 
form. Some of these have never before 
been known to exist and have only been 
discovered in late years. Recently what is 
undoubtedly the earliest literary document 
from the great Reformer was discovered at 
Zwickau, namely, his Investigations cf the 
Sententiw of Peter Lombardus, which Lu- 
ther prepared in 1510 for the purpose of 
securing the licentiate degree at Erfurt. 
Several other writings of Luther, of the 
existence of which nothing was known 
have been found in this library this au- 
tumn. Among these is his oldest printed 
work on a topic in jurisprudence and which 
appeared in 1511. It will be remembered 
that the Reformer was originally destined 
for the law. 





..One of the most unique specimens of 
modern literature will be the ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment Commentary in Hebrew,” now under 
preparation by Dr. Lichtenstein,a learned 
Jewish convert, teacher in the Theological 
Seminary for Jewish Missions in Leipzig. 
It is now in the press. The preparation 
has been materially aided by such finished 
Hebraists as the veteran Franz Delitzsch, 
Adolf Saphir, of England, and others. It 
would be a mistake to regard this work in 
the light of a curiosity of literature. Rather 
it has a most practical purpose, namely, of 
aiding in the mission work among the Jews 
of Southeastern Europe, where the Hebrew 
alone is the literary language for fully four 
anda half million Israelites. It is accord- 
ingly an error to consider Hebrew a dead 
language; it is the sole literary medium 
and, at least ina jargon form, the means of 
intercommunication for a greater number 
of Jews than employed it as a spoken lan- 
guage when Moses led the chosen people 
out of Egypt. In the Orient a large num- 
ber of books and periodicals are published 
in the idioms of the Old Testament. 


..One by one the famous libraries of the 
East are being cataloged, and Eastern and 
Western scholarship are engaged in friend- 
ly rivalry iu making the literary treasures 
of the historic Orient known to the scholar 
and the student. Gardthausen has published 
a splendid catalog of the Greek Manuscripts 
in the St. Catharine cloisteron Mt. Sinai, 
where Tischendorf found the Codex Sinai- 


ticus. Professor Lambros, of the University 
of Athens, Greece, has published a part of 
his catalog of the tens of thousands of man- 
uscripts foundin the cloisters and libraries 
of Mt; Athos. Now a catalog of the Library 
of the Convent of the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem is in preparation, and Prof, 

J. Rendel Harris, in the Haverford College 
Studies furnishes some interesting data on 
this collection. The total number of man- 
uscripts is 1,860, of which 1,459 are Greek and 
of these 644 belong to the original Holy 
Sepulcher git 706 are from the S Saba 
cloister, and 109 from S. Cross. The Turk- 
ish and Arabic sections contain 167; the 
Georgian, 143; the Syriac, 50; the Ethiopic, 19; 
the Slavonic and Wallachian, 22; making in 
all 401 in other than the Greek language. 
We will thus soon have fair catalogs of the 
three sacred centers of the Orthodox Church, 
Mt. Sinai, Athos and Jerusalem. 
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7 JUST PUBLISHED; 


THE DOLL’S HOUSE. 


A PLAY. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 
With a Biographical Introduction. 


lated from the Norwegian by FRANCES 
LORD. 12mo, half cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Trans- 


“ There is scarcely a man who can read Ibsen with- 
out feeling about him the roar and dark onward 
motion of life, without seeing dimly, as a traveler in 
a strange land sees from a mountain-top new plains 
and rivers in the distance.”—G. R. CARPENTER. 


II. 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES 
IN A SLEDGE: 


A Mid-Winter Journey across Siberia. 
By LIONEL F. GOWING. 


With Map and 30 Illustrations in Text. 
12mo, ornamented cloth., Price, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers ; 
price. 


1, 3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


STAMMERING 


And all nervous jstlootions of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. For fu ulars and testimonials ad- 
dress F.A. BR ANT. 9 West l4th St.. New York 


HALE GENEALOGY. 


, Dowentent of THOMAS Hae (Newbury, Mass.) in 
i, both male and female lines, for six generations. 
Continuations to date as tosome branches. interest- 
ng paper as to English aqoeury. Compiled by the 
late ROBERT S. HaLe, LL.D. t index to name of 
HALE and to names of allied famities 


or by mail on receipt of 
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JUST OUT. 


GASTINEAU'S GERMAN METHOD, 


This work is just from the press, and is on the 
same plan as the author’s highly-popular French 
Method recently published. 


THE CONVERSATION METHOD FOR 
SPEAKING, READING AND WRITING 
GERMAN AND FRENCH. Intended for self- 
study or use in schools. With a system of 
pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents 


and entirely new devices for obtaining a cor- 


rect pronunciation. By EDMOND GASTINEAU, 
A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and 
Principal of the Conversation School, New 
York. 


The plan here adopted is, so far as possible, 
that which a person follows ina foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only the 
French or German. In such cases the ear is 
incessantly struck with the sound, not of single 
words, but of complete sentences and perfect 
idiomatic forms,and thus a limited but suffi- 
cient collection of such sentences and idioms is 
gathered by the learner. The Conversation 
Method supplies the pupil from the outset with 
sentences in common use, coupled with their 
translation and pronunciation, sothat they may 
be easily memorized and mastered and turned 
to immediate conversational account. They are 
then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and 
when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the 
words of which they are made up inserted into 


‘other forms and idioms to express a still 


greater variety of meaning. 

This forms the, basis of these Methods; but 
the grammatical phases of these languages are 
also treated, though subordinately, and in such 
a manner as to meet either the wants of the 
most painstaking student or those of the learner 
who is content with a purely practical knowl- 
edge of these languages. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the 
German, $2.00. 

Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the 
French, $2.00. 


Goneipialivens invited. " ‘Brief Descriptive 
List sent upon application. 


Ivison, Blakeman & Company, 
753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1890, Tue LIVING AGE en¢ 
ters uponits 184th Volume. | 

Approved in the outset by Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adains, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft,andmany others, 
it has met with constant commen~ 
dation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column” octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly; and pre- 
sents, with a freshness and com- 
)pleteness nowhere else attempted, 
The best a Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 

Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 

Historical, and olitica | Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 


as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 


pilation of an indispensable current literature,—indiés- 
pensable because it embraces the procuctions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art, 


Opinions. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of the 

















time in which we live, No one who values an intel- 
ligent ap »prehension of the trend of the times can afford 
to do without it.” — Christian at Work, New York. 


“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its place 
in enabling the busy reader to oop up with current 
literature.” —E Eptacepel Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — 7'he Churchman, New York. 

ts Blosrashy, fiction, science, criticism, history, po- 
etry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all are 
found here.” —The Watchman, Boston. 

“The foremost writers of the time are represented 
onits pages. . Itisin the quantity and value of its con- 
tents facile princeps.”—Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, 
it is indis spensable.” —Central Baptist, St, Louis. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of the 
entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” —Boston Evening Traveller. 

“No better outlay of money can be made than in sub- 
scribing for THE LivING AGE.” —Hartford Courant. 

‘For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.”— Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. e 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods.” —Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” —New- York dune. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” —Chicago Evening Jow 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
is indispensable.” —Canada Presbyterian, Toronto, 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or 
for $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of The ‘Amert- 
can $4 monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, hd on 2 Aavie 
AGE and Scribner’s Magazine or the St. Nicho 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning hela the New 


Year. 
oo adress, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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A LITERARY MARVEL,—$2.50 PER VOLUME, 
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We publish the Popular Reprint of the EN 
English edition, at $2.50 per volume, being one-thir: 


‘CLOPEDIA T. CA from latest 
he price of the origi RIT ANE the price of the 


Scribner edition of the same work. We have reproduced all illustrations, maps and Sette, page for page and 


volume for volume. 
est work of the kind in the English language. 


Complete sets of 24 vols. now ready for deliv ery, 
A subscriber writes; ** 
priced editions of this work arein our office for comparison. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPA 


on EASY PAYMENTS. The great- 
The best is now the cheapest. ” Allhigh 
Circulars “~ sample pages mailed, 


NY. 


739 & rat Broadway, New York; & 1 mic benberenmn.tondt ite St. Cosepee- 


TWO GREAT NATIONAL WORKS 





for an Ameri- 


for general reference 


Harper's Weekly”) 


manual 











Georee WILLIAM CiuRtTts (Ke 


It is unquestionably the best popular 


an.” 





‘MANUVYA ANTAUQG SaTHVH,) 


TUSRALOUL YM SATOA JO] YE FOSN AATY] , 





a4 JO Yooy asyjo Luv URYY PlOyssnoy UFOPeMLY UF OF AN[BA d10UL JO ST] I] 
UW SSBUTINY $3] 10, UOTRAApT 





“AOU! 


pue : 


“The Best Single Set of Books in the English Langnage.” 


More than 120,000 SETS in the Homes of America. 
The accepted Authority of Colleges, Students, and Readers. 


ALSO, 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. 





The latest and most interesting addition to the Reference books of the century. 


A complete history of the 


Literature, Laws, Theology, Inventions, Art, Music, Discovery, Wars, and Governments of the American Con- 


tinent. Elaborately illustrated 
ings inthe text. 
cation 


Sixty full-page Portraits on Steel. 


Specimen pages containing price, terms of 


Over 2,000 Vignette Portraits and Engrav- 


sale, etc..of these great works mailed on appli- 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
1,3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


~ OSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


ings. 
ventions. Y. M.C. 
tains 24 sons4, music for every hymn. 
vantage 
100, 


A’s, Sunday-schools, Y. 


ta new TOPICAL INDEX 
Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 per 100; 


BY SANKEY ’ McGRANAHAN | AND ST ;BBINS 
is used by Mr. 
It cives better satisfaction than Dy similar book. 


D.L, Moopy ie all his Evangelistic Meet- 
No. 5 is used in every class of Christian Con- 
. Gospel, Temperance and Prayer meetings. Con- 
which will be found of great ad- 
w ords Only, Board Covers, $10 per 


THE MALE CHORUS (for Men’s Voices), 


Composed and arranged by IRA D., SANKEY and GEO. C, 
* Throw Out the Life ag . 


Contains the now famous song. 
of great value for Choirs, Speciz “1 Services, 
per dozen; 


- Men’s Meetings, Social Gatherings, etc. 
35 Cents each if ordered by Mail. 


STEBBINS, 
THE MALE CHORUS supplies abundant material 
Price, #3.60 


A full Catalogue of our other publications sent on request. 


Sew Yo er SIGLOW & MAIN, *' %Ahexe5" S*- 


REVOL- 


BOOK- 


in great vari- 


VING 


_ CASES 


ety of Size, 





Style and Price. 
Finished in Walnut, 
Cherry, Antique 

Oak, and Ash. 

A MOST DESIRABLE 

Christmas Present 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT 

cl R- CULAR. 

1” 

Andrews Mfe Co. 
76 FIFTH Ave, NewYork 
A. Hi, Ald gis rews & Co, 
196 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 





NOW READY. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE 
STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1890. 


Cloth binding, $1.06. Postpaid. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
J11 William Street, New York. 





OF HOW THEY KEPT 


THE FAITH, by Grace 
Raymond, Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster says: ‘J have 
read it with intense 


enjoyment of its puri- 
ty, dramatic quality, 
and charm of style. I 
would like to see it 
widely circulated.” 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


38 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway. N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
2.15 Free. 


w- 
ich 













pape to $a day. Samples worth 

+ Lines not under horses’ feet, rite Br 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co.,, Holly, Stich 
00K AGENTS :WANTED son 

or ** FOUR YEA 

Hy Story of the Warr, sosstrxeumtescaas 

and on the Fipttio aie. B MART ba 

Now selling like wildjire No eS wn 

oT Steel Plates. at thousand. 

tor P. =. 4. ty By ‘erms. 

a. De WORTUINGTON & 00-, 


(HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


Complete Poems of 
FRANCES 
RIDLEY 
HAVERCAL. 


The only complete an- 
thorized edition of Miss 
Havergal’s poems issued 
in thiscountry. Only just 
published. 880 pages of 

rfect printing and 

und in elegant design 
cloth and stamps. 








Plain edges.......... #2 00 
Full gilt edges... .. 250 
pe aus A uncut 
inst oiwascngen’ Gee 
Full * Turkey Mo- 
ae 6 00 


THE STORY 
OF JESUS. 
for Litule Children, by Siegz 


Mrs. G. E. MORTON. 

An exquisite volume in 
every respect. In fasci- ff 
nating style, in attractive 
illustrations, in fine paver 
and print, and in strik- 
ingly attractive binding. 

A gem for the little chil- & 
dren. 

I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Our Illustrated Holiday 
List Sent On Ap- 
plication. 

FLEMINC H. 
NEW YORK: | 


12 Bible House, Astor Place. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








REVELL, 
CHICACO: 
148 & 150 Madison st. 





HARPER'S BAGasine. One Year. ...cccccee $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKL oe aneorogens 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR. .... we  esseunen~s 400 
HARPE - 5 YUUNG PEUPLE.“ _ ....ccccseee 200 

te” HARPER'S CATALOGU E wit be sent by mail 


m receipt bt ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 
American Etchings. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
“Fin di Travail, by G. Mercier. after Jules Breton. 
“The Recessional,” by Jas. S. King, after Jennie 
Brownscom be. 





“The Evening Sky,’ 
“The Evening Breeze, 
dons Mow bray. 

mt es by G. Mercier, after Percy Moran. 
Masutmmer Day,” by idith Penman, after Julian 


* original etching by Benj. Lander. 
” by G. Mercier, after KR. Sid- 


“ine w subjects « omatontiy. being issued. 

Purchasersof my COPYRIGHTED Engravings and 
Etchings have an Bee Cig poe A, from inferior 
reproduction, such as all imported prints are liable 
to—there being no international copyright law to pro- 
tect the latter—so when you are visiting art stores in 
any part of the United States, don't fail to ask for 
KLA YER’S AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS : 
ETCHINGS. 
Catalogues and pamphtet on “Proofs and Prints’ 

mailed upon application, 


C. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., N. Y. 


Win. Knabe & Ci. 


PIANOS, 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability. 


Invite special attention to their new artistic 
Styles finished in Designs of 


HIGHEST DECORATIVE ART, 


148 FIFTH AVENUE 


VIS. 


AN A, ae Ly ole 

A System designed -<vo Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, andto Assist in the Perform- 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different Epochs. 

,Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood Millis, Foote, Ta 

MacDowell, Liebling. — 

Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck 
Edda Gottschalk, 


Hyllested and others, 


THE ONLY WORK i KIND. 


852 pp. Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
by mail, postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


BY LOGAN C, MURRAY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES Nationa, 
BANK, OF NEW YORK. 





It is fair to assume that three clasgeg of 
the people have to do with the problem 
of silver, which has recently come sg 
prominently forward. I mean of the peo- 
ple who think at all about anything. 

One of these three classes is the gener. 
ul commercial public, which knows not 
whence the mediums of exchange are de- 
rived and cares less, so that it meets bills 
as they become due in bank or at the store. 

The next class is more thoughtful, and 
takes into account all foreign exchanges 
along with the true value of the medium 
in which we are dealing and the value of 
our foreign relations, and their equable 
maintenance. 

The third class, is the man directly in. 
terested in the specific thing—silver by). 
lion itself—in which he looks for a profit, 
and, more than ordinarily in human af.- 
fairs, shows just what his motive is, 

To these three classes I would add an- 
other class which is intensely interested 
in the final result and working out of all 
the issues of the Government, begun in 
1861, social, economic and financial, and 
toa perfected and honorable result. 

We shall not blame the average citizen 
in these days too severely, if he lets each 
day take care of itself, because his mind 
is occupied in getting his daily bread, and 
he trusts to somebody else, say the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or the banks, to take 
care of him somehow, and in this, as in 
many other things, he lives by proxy and 
is seldom heard from, until things go 
wrong—then he thinks he has somebody 
else other than himself to blame, which is 
very comforting indeed at such times. 

The second class, we find is somewhat 
divided in opinion as to what relation our 
ever-increasing horde of silver has to do 
with our foreign commerce, and even ad- 
mits that in barter among ourselves we 
may agree upon any standard satisfactory 
to both buyer and seller, so it passes for a 
dollar, irrespective of its real value. This 
latter proposition is very taking with 
most people, and. is true to a great extent, 
but this class is full of apprehensionas to 
what is to be our position later on when 
we seitle the world’s balances. 

The third class, which is directly inter- 
ested in finding a market for his product 
from the mines, can argue the superficial 
question to a point entirely satisfactory to 
himself and to the general public, and al- 
low no argument so long as the people are 
satistied to bave the Government take his 
wares. 

To the fourth class, above referred to, 
I desire especially to call its attention to 
some interesting fects, and thereby seek 
to awaken an interest at this critical pe- 
riod. 

In 1861 the Treasury of the United 
States was not in a condition to meet the 
great emergency which was put upon it, 
and it as promptly called upon its own 
people, and later upon the investors in 
foreign lands, for aid in prosecuting the 
work in hand. It issued Treasury Notes, 
payable on demand in dollars; it issued 
bonds, payable in coin; and as the war 
progressed the credit of the Government 
became more and more strained and lend- 
ers were more and more appreciated. In 
time after the close of the War, the Gov- 
ernment began to redeem its bond obliga- 
tions and some other issues of indebted- 
ness, and at no time was a creditor ever 
offered anything other than coin—the 
only coin we had at the time these issues 
were put out—to wit, gold. 

It must be known that there had been 
issued only about 8,000,000 of dollars, 
from the foundation of the Government, 
of what is known as the ‘Silver Dollar 
of the Daddies,” besides our small subsid- 
iary coin; and much of both had beet 
sent abroad or melted up, until these dol- 
lars were rarely seen. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that 4 
debt of $2,700,000,000 could have bee@ 
contemplated as payable in silver dollars 


then in existence or yet to be coined, ef 
| therefore we may assume confidently ~) 
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that it was in the mind of Congress when 
it promised coin it meant gold coin; or if 
it contemplated ever paying any part of 
it in silver, it would have said * gold or 
silver coin.” But that silver ever entered 
into the implied payment, as meant, is to 
logical minds so ridiculous that it is not 
to be thought of by men of action as be- 
ing reasonable, 

Omitting any discussion of, why sil- 
ver was demonetized in 1873—for one of 
these silver dollars was at that time worth 
one hundred and three—I pass on to the 
remonetization period of 1878, 

It is an interesting fact, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1875—three years 
before the remonetization of silver, but 
while silver remonetization was being 
discussed, said that the debt was unques- 
tionably payable in gold coin, inasmuch 
as there was no other coin to pay it in, 
apd these creditors, up to the present 
time, were paid in gold coin. 

On the first day of January, 1879, when 
we resumed specie payment, even after 
silver dollars were being coined, the 
Treasury notes were redeemed in gold 
coin at the Treasury, as to-day. 

Now I submitto the patriotic sentiment 
of the people of the United States, who 
had at heart in 1861 the prosecution of the 
war, with all that it meant; to wit, the 
whole energy and wealth and patriotism 
staked for the maintenance of the Union, 
whether it is good morals, after much of 
the debt had been paid as originally un- 
derstood; to wit, in gold coin, that we 
should midway in the payment, enact 
such laws or coin dollars, which in the 
markets of the world as bullior are worth 
but seventy-two cents, and with these 
attempt to pay domestic creditors or for- 
eign creditors, who helped us with their 
means in the darkest hours of the war 
period. 

It is but a matter of time, when the 
great bulk of the wealth in the Treasury 
will be in silver tokens worth seventy- 
two cents, upon which the Government 
has stamped *‘One Dollar”; and if the 
continued coinage of this metal, at this 
rate, is to go on, it cannot be denied that 
the remaining portion of the debt, in all 
fairness due in gold coin, will have to be 
paid in these silver dollars, thus reward- 
ing the creditor who has stood longest by 
us for his loyal confidence, with an act of 
bad faith unprecedented, according tothe 
standards of morality in this nineteenth 
century: not having a good and sufficient 
cause, but because silver produc-rs de- 
mand it of Congress—only this and noth- 
ing more. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has rec- 
ommended to Congress—probably the best 
thing he could do to avoid a further coin- 
age of these dollars—to wit, to warehouse 
silver bullion and issue certificates to its 
market value, which may pass as money; 
but as this opens the question as to 
whether the copper-miners and pig-iron 
producers ought not to insist upon the 
same thing to help them carry their stock 
4 is useless to discuss, except to permit 
it. 
The United States has never gone 
backward in anything from its founda- 
tion. If it is to be forced by this de- 
mand of the silver producers to compel 
the people tu carry twenty silver dol- 
lars in one’s pocket, where one piece 
of gold of the same size as one sil- 
ver dollar will answer, or far deeper 
than this, to relegate the best metal and 
take the second class, it is more than I be- 
lieve a good kind of an American citizen 
believes in. 

They say the gold accumulates along 
with the silver in the country. This is 
true to a great extent; but the rain and 
sunshine has brought us wonderful crops 
which brings us gold, plus this silver, 
which latter, the mine-owners are forcing 
the Treasury to buy. Had it not been 
for this law to buy silver, we should have 
twice as much gold coin as we now have 
in the country—and what intelligent man 
doubts this as a more favorable cond- 
a than the one which now confronts 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE print this week the quarterly re- 
ports of a large number of the National 
Banks of this city and call the attention 
of our readers to them, particularly those 
who are interested in finance or have in- 
vestments to make. The banks of this 
city are among the very best managed 
financial institutions in the country and 
™ consequence their stocks are eagerly 
sought for at continually advancing 
Prices by the most conservative inve tors: 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital stock. 2222222000200202022: *.00n-000 
TE SE erat eer ie »460.000 
Vided profite,,.....,,,.,..:.,° 487,989 





BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


PO eT ee $26,342,613 
oe SRE a ee. 2,000,000 
ee Oar er 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 668,739 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Se rere $12,066,129 
Eo. cop cadessacees end 2,000,000 
eben Sit RE IIS: = 400,000 
Undivided profits..............60. 225,283 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Teer i asnabate $32,956,355 
CORMIEEE BORON... 00. cccccccccetesess 300,000 
NG cc ctinavnetahaennokeneden 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 1,070,214 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources...... gutccnincsacecsees $8,784,259 
CT MR 0.066 3 6dn din oeecemens 1,000,000 
ie ey SS 200.000 
Undivided profits................ 133,077 


I. go ccnuintansnseeuccse $2,086,443 
eS er rrr 250.000 
BUPMlus,....cccceses soscsecsccces 50,000 
Undivided profits..._............ 94,458 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
EES EEE I PN SOE $30,208,476 
NE, cies <t's6'0c ds oekeve 3.200000 
ee ne nine cimomearennes 640,000 
Undivided profits. ...........0000- 903,056 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BA? K. 
I 5 cpinececesavesabeusas $30,090,640 
0 SSE eee 1,500.000 
cena Canad. cp acanme® 4,000.000 
Undividea profits................. 717,098 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


em Te $4,815,625 
sina acidnesanaee,« 600.000 
SEL EEE SP ere reenter 400,000 
Undivided profits...........-..0 203.006 


SS IEEE SCT OPES PELE $6,354,037 
es 5 chaenecevenawenes 750,000 
EER IDE es Saar epee , 000 
Undivided profits................ 160,954 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 








cates aupedancvcs evel $11,223,960 
CE GOO vdnc cit cctse cecwsesee 000, 
Surplus....... Coca halter 000 
Undivided profits..............-. 201,817 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
re cee, cade $5,440,307 
Capital stock 600,000 
a ae 25.000 
Undivided profits................ 132 215 
NATIONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
ed fac wins chneeh daswanees $1,307,738 
Capital stock......... 300,000 
Undivided profits..............008. 53,080 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
6 os acinicccrsntieabed $17,202.477 
Capital stock.......... .. 1,500,000 
I se. nc bane resunce 500,000 
Undivided profits 444,668 












TS ETSI PRE $2,860.865 
Capital stock..........-ceeeeceees 300,000 
IN 1.6 cackeadeutieheneseedus 250,000 
Undivided profits ................ 57,621 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
En ci naenvresboscderns< $2 $5,106,621 
Capital steek. . 600,000 
OE as 120.000 
Undivided profits...............+. 313,448 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
TELE COOP ECCS AER $31,474,906 
Capital stock... ..-. 2,000,000 
Surplus ..............- 1,500,000 
Unaivided profits. ..............+. 697,001 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
nna cucailinen si kone $2,437,257 
Capital stock..........06+. seeees 300,000 
ER eck biiteds 0s be0%0. vewontes 60,000 
Undivided profits................. 91,862 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
En cicéass ecmetinans se $11,137,008 
Capital stock... .......ccccccocsses 1,000,003 
ES ER ie 200.000 
Undivided profits................ 152.660 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
Ne nn cae mukosae ees oe 
Capital stock ..........ccccscccees 1,000, 
dic eek a vncventohieene’ 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 51,204 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
NN ig sce Giesne i dapns iets 
Capital stock........ 
I. kc cnacenac.cs.ee'seesns 





Undivided profits 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE stock market, while dull, displays 
acontinued firm undertone. Activity is 
checked by close money, and the indispo- 
sition to trade usually incident to the 
close of the year. A very hopeful feeling 
prevails, however, in financial circles, 
and in consequence stocks are held with 
particular firmness. Two events of im- 
portance occurred last week, which ma- 
terially strengthened confidence: first, 
the increased dividends on all the Van- 
derbilts’ Eastern lines; and, next, the un- 
expectedly favorable statement of Mis- 
souri Pacific as well ag the adjustment of 





differences between that road and Missou- 
ri, Kansas and Texas. These influences 
materially strengthened prices for a peri- 
od, and induced all sorts of rumors and 
insinuations about Mr. Gould’s being in 
favor of a higher market. Apart from 
any individual opinions, however, the 
general situation is exceptionally hope- 
ful. The trade of the country at large is 
in better condition than usual; and, while 
mild weather has checked consumption in 
some branches of business, still, taken as 
a whole, trade and imdustry are rapidly 
expanding. 

Opinion differs somewhat as to the 
course of the money market in the near 
future. One contingent anticipates 
steadier,and rathereasier money after the 
early part of January. This opinion is, 
of course, based on the assumption that 
the pressure of crop and trade require- 
ments having been satisfied, currency will 
return from the interior and tend to lower 
rates. Cheap money is not expected, but 
those of the above opinion do not look for 
any further stringency until preparations 
for April settlements and spring trade 
are in order. This opinion, however, is 
not so general as itwas. Not a few who 
look ahead are beginning to calculate 
upon close money rightalong. Any ease 
of consequence would readily stimulate 
speculation, which of itself would soon 
absorb large amounts and so cause re- 
pewed tirmness. Moreover,there are no 
indications of any contraction in trade 
demands, while business continues active. 
This activity of trade has been the chief 
cause of higher rates, and bankers are 
quite satisfied to loan their funds 
at good rates for commercial pur- 
poses as against speculative uses, even 
at better figures. In fact, not a few of the 
more conservative bankers look upon the 
recent closeness of money as a whole- 
some restraint upon speculative tenden- 
cies. Another factor not to be lost sight 
of is the future of our foreign trade. 
Our exports of domestic produce during 
the last three or four months have been 
extraordinarily heavy. It is usual for 
exports to decline during the first half of 
the year, the crop movements falling to a 
minimum, and gold exports set in. What 
the effect of gold exports would he, 
should the money market continue in a 
sensitive condition, it is yet too early to 
calculate; but it would certainly not en- 
courage low rates, and those who are 
looking ahead with most caution are not so 
confident of easy money as speculators and 
stock operators whose interests make them 
desire it. In this connection last week’s 
bank statement was a surprise. Statements 
collated from the principal city banks 
showed that heavy sums of currency had 
been shipped to the interior, mainly, it 
was supposed, on account of slow pay- 
ments induced by the mild weather and 
backward trade. The bank statement, 
however, failed to reflect these shipments, 
showing instead an increase of 763,000 in 
surplus reserve, due to increased holdings 
of specie. ; 

Call money continues to fluctuate wide- 
ly, 2@10 per cent. being the widest fig- 
ures last week. Time money still rules 
at 6 per cent. on first-class collateral. 
Preparations for dividend and interest 
payments may cause some temporary de- 
rangement about January, but the dis- 
bursements thereafter will be unusually 
heavy, tho this does not give expectations 
of any great relief to the money market. 

The settlement between Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas and Missouri Pacific upon 
the Olcott plan provides for the with- 
drawal of all litigation between the two 
corporations. The Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas also secures various other advan- 
tages, which have been put forth in the 
daily press, and which a majority of se- 
curity-holders appear to consider favora- 
ble to their interests. Probably the best 
advantage is the re-establishment of har- 
monious relations with Missouri Pacific. 

Net earnings on 110 roads show a total 
of $24,800,000 in October against $21,100,- 
000 the same month last year. The gain 
for ten months upon 102 roads was at the 
rate of over 15 per cent., showing that 
larger amounts will be available for divi- 
dends than heretofore. In the case of 
many roads these returns cover earnings 
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out of which large sums have been taken 
for rolling stock, betterments, etc. 

New York Central declared an addition- 
al 4 of one per cent. to its regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1 percent. The state- 
ment for the quarter ending December 
81st (December being partly estimated in 
1889), is as follows: 























1888. 1889. 
( Actual.) (Estimated. 
Gross earnings............. 170,889 649.721 
Operating expenses........ 5,971,640 6,218,485 
Net earnings... ....... $8,199,249 $3,431,1°6 
Firstcharges........ ...... 1.963, 1,965,420 
RR SS whnda caves tase hee $1,235,989 $1,465,716 
Dividend, 1 per cent....... 894, $ pry 
I 5s in cca cn $341,706 $571,488 


Lake Shore increased its dividend 1 per 
cent. in addition to the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 2 percent. The state- 
ment for the year was as follows: 


1889. 1888. 
Gross earnings............ $19,475,000 $18,029,627 








Operating expenses, taxes. 12,853.859 11,410,871 
Netearnings........... $6,441,141 719,256 

Interest, rentals and divi- oering 
GE t Neck ck glnnetbie 8,425,000 8,608,391 
Balance to stock...... $8,216,141 $3,110,865 


Michigan Central also declared. an ad- 
ditional one per cent. to the semi-annual 
two percent. Its yearly returns were as 


follows: 
1889. 1888, 
Gross earnings....... ..... $13,736,000 $13,770,000 
Operating expenses, taxes. 9,857,000 — 10,086,000 
* NRIN esceatk AP $3,899,000 $3,684,000 
Interest, rentals............ 2,512,000 521,000 
Surplus .......... (s+. $1,387,000 $1,163,000 


Canada Southern declared an additional 
1 per cent. making 2} per cent. for the 
half year. 





1889. 1888, 
Gross earnings both roads $13,736,000 $13,770,000 
Operating expenses........ 9,887,000 10,086,000 
CARS PUREE. 3,899,000 $3,684,000 
Interest and rentals..... 2,512,000 2,521,000 


$1,387,000 $1,163,000 
is a comparison of the 
ew York banks for the 


Surges. 6x0 666265052. 
The followin 
averages of the 

last two weeks : 


Dec. 12. Dec. 14. Differences. 
eee te $392,544 300 $390,088,.900 Inc. $2,455.400 
Specie..... ..... 76,786,000 75072,200 Inc. 1,714.50 
Legal tenders.. 26.201,100 26,408,400 Dec. 257.500 
Deposits........ 398.37°,300 395.600.4800 Inc. 2,715,700 
Circuiation..... 3,843,500 3,903 600 Dec. 7.100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie........... $76,786,700 = $75.672,200 Inc. $1,714,500 
Legal tenders.. pe ety 26,458,600 Dec. 257,900 
Total reserve.. $102,987,800 $101,530,900 Inc. $1,457,000 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

tS... ....cc00-e. 99,506,075 98,900,250 Ine. 693,925 
Excess of res’ve 

abeve legal 

requirements. 5,883,725 2,630,550 Inc. 763,005 
Excess of reserve Dec. 22, 1888............+06+ 7,874,625 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


United States bonds were firm, but 
quiet, 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 
202 ad 
163 
102 


= hants’ Ex. .119 
arket & Pulton.210 





America......... 
American Ex... 163 
Asbury Park.... — 
ery Nat...... 300 
Butch’s &Drov’s.185 
WAy.......-300 




















Srpimriiiat 


























vi 
Mech’s & Trad’s..22' 
Metropolitan .... 10 
etropolis........325 
| Mount Morris... .3454 
IN Mecsceccess 161 
New York.......-2 433 
Ninth Nat’....... Mo — 
North America..157 19) 
150 
153 
- 16 
German Amer’n.123 130 
Gallatip......... 20 — - 
Ge - ventb Nat’l.... - 
Garfield.......... — 'Stateof N’wY'rkli2 117 
Greenwich = +128 Made 
Hanover.......... 360 ai S.....— 0 
Hudson River... - 186 
Imp’t’s & 500 OM nese --20.-di 
FVEMB so occe- 0000 — |Unit’dStates®: 15 - 
weather Man’t...20 — |WesatSide Bank.2" — 
Lincoln Nat’l....200 — |Western Nat’l.. 7 & 
Madison Sanare.100 105 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Mr. E. B. Chandler, of San Antonio, 
Texas, who has been a resident of that 
State for a great many years, has recently 
been appointed ‘by the Scottish American 
Mortgage Company of Scotland their 
agent at San Antonio, Texas. As this 
appointment came to Mr. Chandler unso- 
licited it is a very flattering tribute to his 
integrity and reliability. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of New York(National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable Jan- 
uary 2d, 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per 
cent., pases January 2d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 6th. 

The East River National Bank hes de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent,, paya- 
ble January 2d, 
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The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annnal dividend 
of seven per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Market and Fulton National Rank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
four per cent., pavable January 2 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of four per cent., payable Janaury 
2d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January Ist. 

The Western National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of two per cent., paya- 
ble January 2d. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
i of six per cent., payable January 


“The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four cent., payable January 
2d. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent, payable 
January 2d. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent, per annum, payable January 20th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum on sums not 
exceeding $3,000, payable January 20th. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company bas declared a 
dividend of two per cent. on tke preferred 
stock, payable January 20th. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
paren an couptries, Austra- 


Letters 
Thomas, St. Croix 


lia, $ 
of and the British West Indies. 


also make collections and 
: i “ issue Commercial and Trav- 
ow . t elling Credits, available in 
Tre . all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sell all 
first-class Investment o> Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of draftsdrawn abroad on all points in th 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
ited States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


<ERS. 59 59 WAL L ST., NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
aber teen d: 
z OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
Ores transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
uity Business, 
1A PITA L. $500,000 00 
iu Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 
rst no age real estate ioans made and guaranteed. 
PER EBENT 





ENT. URES issued by the 
cured by first mortga es held by trustees. 
EST. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS, 








ence solicited from parties desiring to 
avestments. 


Vermilye & Co.. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








There is a simple means of 
making one’s self almost fa- 
miliar with the whole business 
of lending money on mortgages 
in the western states and cities. 

Send for a pamphlet on the 
subject published by the Kan- 
sas City Investment Company. 

Sent free by the publishers, 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non-resi- 
dents. Have tacilities for placing small sums. Write 
for references and particulars. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON, 
325 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn, 


ALL things considered, the 

Best Bargains in Real | ng FLORIDA 
are at DeLand and Lake Helen 

Houses, Lots and Orange Groves in D L d 
Blocks and Lots of land of all sizes in e an 


Orange Groves, ail sizes aid ages, in I K H | 
For ‘ale. TERMS TO 8UIT PURC pana. d 6 if tll 
Send for AoA Beta’ anda circula 





eLAND,. Del and, Florida, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene 22, Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 

LITHOGRAPHER 
Sapplice Business Firms, Corporations, 
C., With every variety of w rk in above 
nes, Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery tor new offices immediately delivered, 


“Wiliun Street. 


(Hanever Square), N.Y. 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Lem | isa legal depository for mon ore paid 
pate court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busine: 
as well as religious and bemevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
gPyaRp COOPER, 
BAYARD CUTTING, 
FAS 5. SMITH. 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR. 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 7 TLLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING, WM. D. -LOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, Guer av H. i... aw AB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LY 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, GEORGE F. WisTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louris G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES LOW 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART. 





DENVER First Mortgage Loans,7 and 8 per cent. 
Interest paid semi-annually in New York 


Exchange 
DENVER Business and Residence Property pay 
sone’ 8 to 12 per cent. net on cost, and 
aly increasing in value. 
DENVER’. cates, 135,000; Mineral output 
00,000; Agricultural products, $32,000,- 
ou 400 Manufacturing establishments 
ose products exceed $30.000.000. 
THOU SAN Ds of dollars from the East being in- 
ted pal vy. Write for particulars to 
CLARKE& c ARUTHERS, Investment Bank- 
ers, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


1? Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
h Sums $200 and upward 
0 





40 per cent. of oporatees value loaned. 

Personal examination of properties. 

Write us tor particulars. We refer to 

this paper. 

The MeCague Investment Co., 
IAHA, NEB. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 





THE EQU sae BL ETRU ST £ OMPANY OF 
AHA, NEBRA 
Offers its 10° car pT trust Gold Bonds interest 
ats r cent. payable semi-annually at importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank. New York,secured by 
first mortgages on improv ed real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. of New York,Trustee. Correspondence seqnemes 
LEWISS Keep, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE. V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES,Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, 3500,000,. Surplus, 130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
eapenrene erequested. Write for ‘particul: Ars. 

L. CLARKE. Pres. E. WEBSTER. Treas. 
b. M. Mer ELHINNEY, Vice-Pres.C.P. W EBSTER.Cashier. 
. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St. » Agents. 


PIERRE, 


the recently chosen CAPITAL of SOUTH DA- 
K OTA, offers sn opportunity for safe and profitable 
investments in Real Estate. 

Choice inside property for sale. References and 
full inmiormation furnished by the owners, 


H. M. & W. W. McDONALD, 


PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
OR 
90 AND 92 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY? 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual guaranteed stock 
which will pay between 50 and 75 per cent. addi- 
tional profits, within four years. Also for 7 
cent. semi-annual real es'ate loans doubly secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
stockholders best of Kansas City’s business men. , eae 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO., Kansas City, 


JNA. C. AVERY, | 
115 Broadway, New York. 








WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





7~ 20 Year Gold Bonds 


We Offer at Par and Interest $500,000 


BEAR LAKE AND RIVER WATER 
WORKS AND IRRIGATION CO. 


Bonds, due in 1909, Interest Payable April 


Ist and October Ist. 

These Bonds are a portion of a total of #2.000,- 
OO, and are issued to complete the constr ruction ot 
120 miles of canals diverting the water of Bear Lake 
and Bear River into the Great Salt Lake Valley, Utah, 
for irrigating 250,000 acres of land, and to suppiy the 
City of Ogden and other towns with w ater for domes- 
tic and manufacturing purposes 

They are secured by a i ‘irst “Mortgage on all the 
property, canals, franchises and water rights belong- 

ng to the Irrigation Company, including many — 

sand acres of fertile land in Salt Lake Valley. The 
right is reserved to advance the price with- 
out notice. For full information, address or inquire 
at the offices of the 

Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co., 
No. 239 Broadway. New York; No. 518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia; No. 6€ State Street, Boston, pa. and 
No % Custom 27 Custom House Street, Providence, R. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordai- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated rarms, and are SAFE. We 
guarantee 7 per cent., and peguees of Principal when 
due. Send for our Prospec 
THE COLMRADYU FARM. LOAN CO., 
36 Equitable Building, ra 7 saber Block, 

















oston. pass. Cole, 
-E. ORCUTT, MITCHELL, Treas, 
F. G. P. ATT : SON. Vivestern n Manager. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


__ 280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
siinnonpetia and Omaha were eig at years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now will yield as 
great profits as investments made in those places in 
1879-80. Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
_P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. Itis no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 ad cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited for mutual profit. 





HICK 
1551 Arapakee me. -» Denve re 


its STNDICATE INVESTMENTS WZ 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 





Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTEK, 
General Agent, 50 State St,, Boston, Mass, 





oO 


Our 7 PER om AT IONAL.... 2... 


oRTCACE & DEBE, 
erties and our 6 PERM COMPANY. 


FIRST MORTGAGESon 
Town and Farm prop- 


o NET INCOME 0 


) 


BONDS amply secured. 
ARE UNEQUALED 
FOR CONSERVATISM 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, £5,125,000. 


If you desire to nvest money safely callor write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York Managers, 136 and 137 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON, 


LONDON. 


TOPEKA. 








— 
QUARTERLY 
IVIDEND -2 % 
5, 1890. 
ASSETS.,..... mictitecanadéaadootes &7,803.722,02 
Capital Subscribed,............. 2,000,000.00 
GE TREE Bile 000s cccccccndsesss 1,000,000.00 
Pc ncnare mennseconces ewncsese 200,000.00 
ndivided Profits............... 37,945.85 
ee 26,871.80 


Y Can certainly sleep soundly upon securj 

OU ties guaranteed by the entire oe Cap. 

ital, Surplus, Undivided Profits ang 
Guarantee Fund of this institution. 


Is a good rate of interest and is as high asis 
62 consistent with absolute safety in this class of 
investment. 


j ask for a rate that implies a risk and 
DON venture on your part, but remember 
that safety of your principal is the 

all important question. 


fF INVESTIGATE 
CAREFULLY S352 
before placing 
your January div- 
idends or Savings Bank account permanently, by 
calling upon or addressin 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | Phila., cor. ith & Cc Chestnut. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. London, England 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
THE 


Washington Trust Co, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 





OIE once can aiav-ccoutedesnse $500,000 
OTIIID 3 os sc. oncdscacocasts 250,000 


CHARLES F. CLARK, 
Vice-President, 
FRANCIS H. PAGE, 
Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH F. KNAPP. WM.H.HALL. 
DAVIDM. MORRISON. PATRICK FARREL At. 
HENRY H. ROGERS. it E. HAM ax 


DAVID M. MORRISON, 
President. 


SETH E. THO 

GEORGE L. PEASE. LUCIUSK.W iLMERDING. 

By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
thorized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 
check through the New York Clearing House; allow 
interest on daily walanees, and special rates onde 
its remaining a specifi ed time; issue Certificates of 
Deposit; act as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, Receiver, Fiscal and Transfer Agent, and 
Registrar of stocks and bonds, and do any andall 
business usually done by Trust Companies of respon- 
sibilitv and standing. 


A Few Thousands 


Invested now in land adjacent to 
Denver, will make you 50 to 100 
per cent. profit in a few years. 
You cannot lose. Reasonable gain 
is certain and great gain is'most 
probable. Address 


THE PLATTE LAND (0, 


Denver, Colorado. 


S. J.GULMORE, Manager. 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 


INVEST ME NT CO. 
PUKBLO, COLORADO,” 
CAasH CaPITaL FULLY Patb IN, 25.000. 
Investments in Real state mede tor nen- 
ay oe Placing First Mortgage Leans 
a spec t 
" Relerences:” Ist National Bank, Pueblo, ( Colo. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eastern eianle who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there. 
Money !oans at ~ per cent. on good security. | guaran- 
tee 8 per cent. on investments. Have had 7 years’ ex- 
perience in Denver. My transactions last year were 
over $1,800,000. | sefereneny given. Send 
for pape et, “ Facts nver ’’-—-to-da y- 
. RK. BURC WARD OO ENVER,C olo. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investmenis for non- -resl- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate 
rity. 

References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado Natioral Bank. Denver. Col 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $i(0 upwards 

















upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannun. First mort- 
gage loans from 6 10 W per cent. Correspondence 
solicited. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortg age Loans. 


Highest testimonials of go standing. Thorough 
experience. G oe rates of interest. Choice Western 
maha TTT 


JOHNSON, “MicLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
mad: through a responsible and intelligent 


Banking House. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH &MYGATT,Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 

AL. TOWNSEND & CO 
Farms, Garden, veans and Dairy Lands. 

erty. 


REAL ES RTE LOAN AGENTS, 
Je eae Country Abstracts. 

















Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 lath Street, Denver, Colorado. 


that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
OR TCAL NATIONAL BANK, of New York. 
at New — ip the State ot New York, at the close of 
n the 11th day of December, i889: 
RESOURCES. 
Loan REE Vas cus coddpccédwvnceccs $20,578,802 97 
= Aya hig EF: pattrercons o<- eons ao 
tosecure circulation,par value 50. x 
U-s;pends i cdnasaredantesseoneuce 729,001 51 
from other natiowal banks............ 1,6.5,628 
Due from state and private banks and 
bankers and  pajcpesenaaac asm anewas ot. = vit) 
SED. onaccceseserce . 128 3 
eypenses. .......-.+.- jon 17,294 47 
Carre on ott SRE ERT 378,402 25 


nges for ‘learing-house. . 
aa of other banks. 66,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, “nickels ‘and 


9,370 00 















specie ° -- 6,057,318 97 
Legal-tender notes saaaememaaaneeiants «+» 1,010,075 0 
Due from U. Treasurer — thaa 
5 per cont. volempt S| Bee 14.000 00 
Due from collector of cau. 0,000 00 
DR, jcessmeteb ¢ aancccunnpacindecnebene $52,956,555 39 
LIABILITIES. 
ital stock paid in...........ceeeeeeeseees $500,000 00 
o- jus fund........ -- 5,000,000 00 
Dadivided PPOTES. ....50-cccccevees 1,070,214 12 
State bank circulation outstanding. .....,. 10,874 00 
Dividends unpaid. .........0.-.seeeeeeeeeeeee 125 Ww 
individuals deposits subject — 


1,240,898 71 
Stu,461 16 


epee 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 





Due to other aational banks 
Due to state and private 
PARKETS......ccccreccrccceces cocccccccccece 2,255,181 eo 


Total 

E OF NEW YORK, ¢ cene 

STAAL. J. QUINLAN, Jr., C 

National Bank of New 

the above statement is 
edge and belier. 





$52,956,355 
Y Or NEW toumn 88 
ashier of the C hemical 
York, do solemnly swear that 
true to the best of my knowl- 


VM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and onnnilbid before me this {7th day of 
December, 1589. Evwn. P, BRown, 
Notary Public. New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 
-* ROOSEVELT. 
‘ W.STEVEN 
G.G. WiLL AMS, 


Reco OF THE € ONDITION OF THE 
01 














Directors 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL SANK, at New 
rk, in ihe State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness December Lith, 1289: 
RESOURCES. 
Deine OE GOOBEGE, cccescocees cocccccccoce 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 
EE ccknndctncheseces epenerenet 
Due from other national banks.... . ..... 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.... 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 
Premiums on'U. S. bondS...........sccseece. 
Checks and other cash itemS............... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks ...... 
on and cents.... 





00 
118.415 00 
Its 





10 $1 
55,109 97 
2.600 00 










ieee <1 tender notes....... 


Redemption fund with | ‘S: Treasurer (7 
per cent. of circulation) 





2,520 0 





Ra gineas<ddaseiesdncdebd veceds ccccaes $2,519,826 06 
LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock paid in $200,000 00 
Surpius fund............ ne 40.000 00 
Undivided pratiia  anbahanenionnndaeeewoenew’ 18,747 52 
National bank-notes outstanding... ..... 50.400 00 
ccd ecninndsetenseenecnns 6.0 00 
a deposits subject 

DED. Se cnancsecscoevcgse ped $1,075,951 82 


Demand certificates of de- 
Outihed chocka. 0007777. at 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
Due to other national banks........ 






STATE OF NEW YORK, Cov at: ov New YORK, 8s.: 

, W. W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to me peat of my knowledge and be- 
lief. . W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sw sd ‘n to before ~ this lith day of 
December, 1889. JOHN H. CARR, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
ORSON ADAMS, } 
E. B. BARTLETT, Directors. 
ISAAC ROSEN WALD, 5 


EPORT OF TBR. € SRP ITISY OF TUE 
NATIONAL BAN T AT NEW 
York, at New York, in che: State a New York, at the 
close of business, December ae Iss: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts.. 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonas to secure circulation.. 
- 5. bonds to secure deposits.. 
Due from other national banks. 
Due from state banks and bankers. 





$691,956 56 
2,549 39 
50,000 U0 
100 GO 60 
74,879 60 
40. 133 10 
2,000 00 






















6.134 40 
a > 41 
82 35 


166,48 85 99 


28 84 
102, 407 7 


Ca 
Und 


dA, 29°55 


100,009 0 
1,5 yah 28 





EE ee ee eee ee $1,507,738 20 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Y Oa, 88.; 
1, L. E. KANSOs, President of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
Catement is true,to the best of my knowledge and 


. E. RANSOM, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
“mM ver, iks9. HENRY L. GILBERT. Notary Public. 
Correct attest: 
ALrSeD Cc. pre e. ) 
AUGUSTUS K, SLOAN, 
c HARE ES F. SANORN 


ee 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
benture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


eentnan INVESTMENT CO. 


$2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
gnene. with choicest security. Ask for information 
H.E. Summons, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


——__|50 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than jand the same distance irom the center 
fr any city of its size and importance in America. 
ty customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 


coment. pany whe have never seen the property 
ve madein f three to five years, % 


Maps and Atal i infor.sation furnished upon 
vi CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co, 


25 { nirectors. 




















BroRT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
RTERS’ AND TRADERS’ eg 
BANK aha NEW YORK, at % York, in the Sta 
of New York, at the close ot business on the lith 4 
of December, 1889. 





Due from other national bank: 
Due from state and private “banks and 









Bills of other a. - 
Fractional pa — 


$200,009 00 
4,625,000 00 
9,000 v0 


10,000 00 
6,000 00— 4,850.0 000 00 








saben ber eeans 445,224 00 
U. 8. “certitica tes of deposit for legai- 
tender notes............... 1,030,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
(not more than 5 per cent on cire ula. 
MEbsteh ‘séncetanigueateustususmeletnan aes 2,250 00 
Miiiakssivaes kaduaadeedamenneanere $30,090,689 &5 


LIABILITIES. 
I Ne RE ans cides ccisbos soseuiedss $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund........ ‘ ae -000.000 00 
Undivided profits. 717,097 52 
Circulating notes receiv 






{1 from Comp- 


CE dened <> cn: poebpesteuadaghhineequctcs 45.000 G0 
State bank circulation outstanding.. .... 5,708 00 
OTR PE xccéseccine  coscecseeese 2,561 W 
— deposits subject to 

iiss cccapredccedeescnces $10,017,887 06 


pos’ 28,955 60 
Certitied checks............... 364.5 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 





469,755 10. - 10,981,169 49 
9,757,697 62 


8,151,406 22 


$30,020,639 85 
STATE OF Ni Y OF NEW YORK, ss 
a EDW. "ARD. TOW NSEND, Cashier of the {mport- 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ana belief, and that the 
schedules on back of the report have been carefully 
filled out and fully and correctly represent the true 
State of the several matters therein contained. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this ‘Mth day of 
December, 1889. OUIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, Co. of New York, 
Correct—Attest : 
* H. PERKINS, JR., 
.W. TOW seep. 


Due to other national bank 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
ers 











) 
» Directors. 





EDW’ DA. PRICE. J 
it EroRt OF iuF ay On BETIO’ OF THE 
NITED ST NAL BANK, at New 


York, ‘eae ate at 44 Sg ‘at the close of busi- 
ness, Decem ber Lith, 1859. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........+..sseeeeeeee $5,457,315 46 
Uverdratts, secured and unsecured...... 5,489 238 








- 5. bonds to secure circulation.. 30,000 OU 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits 600,000 00 
395.843 93 


Stocks, secur ities, judgments, ciaims,etec. 
Due from other nationat banks... : 
Due from state banks and bankers ° 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures 
Current expenses and tax 
Premiums on United States bonds. 
Checks and other cashitems.. #4 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 773,454 #4 
Bills of other banks.... - 5,200 06 
Fractional paper . 
nickels and cents.............. 
Specie, 
Legal-tender notes.. ........... 












t3q7 58 









2,084,535 98 


2,250 00 





Redemption fund with U 5. 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............+.. 


BOAR cicccces svcccuscccesescccence eoees 87,695,157 72 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund.......... 

Undivided profits..... 

Nationai bank-notes outst: anding. 
— deposits subject to 

bb edvecbesececeseceqceces $1,862,815 3b 


$500,000 60 
50,000 UO 
80, 05 O1 
45,000 00 





POBRE. cocccccccccoscsccscosccces 15,000 00 
Guarantee on account sod ac- 


cepted check 149,8°@ 42 






Cashier's checks 70,678 Ls 
United States depostts.. 660,000 00 
Due to other national ban 2,458,118 ¢ 
Due to state banks and ban 





GBB dcdieecccbivodgecsesescense 1,406,397 85 
~—_———._ 6,617,852 71 

Total.. 
STATE ow) 






Cashier ot the above-named 
bank, a Pe nnn swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
i. G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day ‘of 
December, 1889. 
JNO. J. MCAULIFFE, Notary Public. 
N. ¥. Co., No. 
Correct—Attest: 
wv. PEARSALL, 
. C. MURRAY. ’ Directors. 
"PLOLCOTT, '§ 





EPORT OF cus Cc OX pITION OF THE 

THIKD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 

York, at New York, 4 State of New York, at the 
close of business, December 11th, 1889. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and Giscounts...........eeeeeseeesees $6,693,295 p 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 4,420 ¢ 
United states bonds to secure circulation 5u,000 rf 
Stocks, securities, judgments, claims, 

attain canteebesapibenahabpalnes 208.059 23 





etc 

Due f from other national banks.. =A 
Due from state banks and bankers... 

Furniture and fixtures...........0..+++.+5+ 
Otaer real estate, and mortgages owne't. 
Current expenses and taxes paid........ 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............. sinh 
Checks and other cash items.. $66 
Exchanges for Clearing-house, 1.194.285 2 
Bilis of other banks ian: canteen 
Fractional pape currency, 


1,074,051 09 
1#3,567 28 








nickels and cents wees cocceee sas 71:89 
SPOChe.......ccccee vevereccerseees 095.540 30 
Pe 5U4,000 OC 


Legal-tender notes.... . 
S. certificates of deposit 
for legaltenders............. F 
2,828,583 45 








Redemption fund with U. 5. Tre: 2 
sr cent. of circulation).............++++ 2,250 00 
Due trom United States Trea: urer. 
other than 5 per cent. redemption 
Peiaseccncusys babcdrcnenetetesapoenines 2,000 00 
Weta... cccecccasccses cccscscsctoscoeseoes $11,137,002 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.......-..-+seeeeeeeeees $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........... - 200,000 00 
Undivided protits..............+++ , 152.659 57 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 42,600 00 


—e deposits subject 


ER Sa: | 23,958 49 
Certified checKs......-....+.+ 560,090 33 
Comes" s checks outstand- J 
MG. ccccccccccccccccscessecese 102,636 00 
———— 3,556,330 14 
Due to other national banks 5,046,706 21 
a banks and bank- 5 
eschcpectbcencaueedeeensts 1,137,708 76 
——— 6,184,412 27 
ee ee “$l 137,002 68 68 


To 
STATE OF NEw Y COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s°.: 
1, @. L. HU Te HINGS. Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
HUTCHINGS, a. 
Subscribed and sworn to alae me this h day of 
December, 1889. J. FRED E Sweast 
Notary Public, New. York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


V. POS 
Hehy GRIEEEN,{ Directors 





Rak OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, of the city of 
New York, at New York, in the State of New York. at 
the close of business, December 11th, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................0. cee $15,405,166 61 
COMP ORUONDS ses ccsdecsssinedess” Seckbbar fake 728 18 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 200,000 00 
United states bonds to secure deposits... 200.000 U0 
ee securities, judgments, claims, 









s seampeckse cd eidadsnecbdbnscdnes deed Teas’ 160 3 
Duet ‘trom other national banks............ 1,149,738 O1 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 59,910 92 
Banking-house..................5 n062 sevedde 600.000 
Checks and othercash items.............. . 44,650 IL 
Exchanges for CHAEING-RORED. ... penkanes 8,822,612 96 
SUEON GOK CONOR WRMG so os ccscccscsccvececcsse 000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels ans 

QOD. 0.006. cecvccavsscconcdacudséatiecdéGiwed 20 98 
GRIER os sannceecesens posees 3,351,69 10 
Legal-tender notes 418,571 WO 
U. 3. certificates uf deposit for legal- 

CUI. cccinstha- 200s cacdoteceicaiiaieiees 280,000 00 
Redemption fund ‘witn ‘United’ States 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 9,000 00 

Total........ Vocneasenesensubsabscapeseank $30,208,475 70 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital hock BODE, 4 cocvesncccsdecuddveaes $4,200,000 OO 
Surplus fund............ ‘ 649,000 00 
Undivided profits, n 908,056 08 
National bank- notes "aalaenaiie. 180,000 
ok, PRE 20,086 56 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 9,190,882 12 
tndividual deposits for acceptance....... 6,317,200 43 
Demana certificates of deposit...... oe 4,856 66 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 204 37 
United States deposits......... ‘. 219.500 00 
Due to other national banks...... +» 8,859,846 69 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... . 585, 5,104 vt) 
eee Teiectaunhbhendh $50,208,475 70 70 


STATE Ov NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 
mt bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 
- PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and monde: to before me this 16th day of 
December, 1889. 
FREDERICK GELLER, Notary Public. 
Cor net 
EDWARD fiMMOns. r) 
BT. W. STUAKT, - Directors. 
RS oa WILSON. j 





EPORT OF ThE CONDITION ef TRE 

» CONTINENT NA NAL BANK, New 
York. in the State ot €, Y tng ‘at the close ot busi- 
ness on the llth day of December, 1889: 

















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................c.se00s - $3, 831,059 a 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 21 2 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,00u o 
Stoc ks, securities, judgments claims. 

GOD vine 69610s tndntincamnad. “¥eratascecnandbds 188,788 84 
Due from other national banks...... S60 157.900 31 
Due trom state banks and bankers..... W0507 WW 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. . 385,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 200 00) Gu 
Current expenses i and taxes paid....... ee 56,094 35 
Premiums on U. 5. bonds.......... nee 3,374 
Checks and oher < Cash items......... .... 4,045 67 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... ? 2,867,685 60 
BOUND OF GENS, BABES. 0500. 6cccesccaccovccces 8.569 00 
fractional paper currency, nickels and 

cents 149 27 
spec 312.642 Ov 


246,330 WO 








nde 440,00 GO 
Reaceunton fund with U. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of - BRK, Lcdcassegnesenen 2,250 00 

FIs cnntccddaniesnipasgnoniantanshdaannten $8,784,258 87 


Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund.. 

Undivided profit 
National bank-no 
Dividends unpaid............sse00. 
Individual deposits subject to che 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Accepted checKS.............++ 
Cashier's checks outstanding 
Due to other national! banks. 
Due to state banks and baukers. 


WOME, ons cccccccenses 
STATE OF NE or New YORK, 8s.: 

I, ALF ‘RED. HS TMP’ ON, Cashier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to ay | pest of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this lith day of 
December, 1889. EDWIN F. COREY. 

Notary Public. 

Correct— tent 

HARL ES a, MAGSHALL. ) 


¥ REDERIC TAYLO Directors. 
EDMUND DP. TRANDOLPH, { 














2,242, "00 16 
i 17,905 7 3 








eovcgvcccee ~ $8,784, 258 87 87 





Reena ek OF BALE CouPptrio’ OF THE 
NAL . New York City, at 
the close of ty 5 llth, TRO 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. 
Overdra: 
United States bonds to secure circula- 


- $18,091,614 88 
2,353 37 








neneetehecseereseadsecesss edeconsecceses 50.000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc 501.722 65 
Due from other national banks...... 8,522,468 63 





Due from state and private banks and 
_ Saree 
Banking-house 
Other real estate and mortg 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-hou 
Bills of other banks................ 
Fractional a ni 
Specie. . ° 
Legal-tende : 
Due from Un 





















DOB inc ccnncssvenscsgentner’ cbebbesssiccs 
LIABILITIES. 
Be Re eee $2,000,000 00 
ar cee ‘ ‘ 1,500,000 Ou 
Undivided profits... 697,001 49 
Dividends unpaid 2,240 00 
Individual deposits subject to chec 1 Wild 4 
mand certificates of deposit....... 46,480 59 
COPeIOR GROCER, 00 cc ccscccdcsccvescccs 867.04 98 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 59,251 67 
Que to other national banks............... 11,029,938 89 
Due to state and private banks and bank 
Gs adassatxasennnsasendvaceceet eebeseashetes __ 36565, 084 | 46 
GOb cnnncsccantasthecsiewe. onbdenesehate’ fl. 474,905 - él 


To 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 

1,V. MUM = ORD MOOK, Presidentof the National 
Park Bank, N. Y. ,do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is 4d to the best of my knowl 
and belief, and that the schedules on back of the re- 
port have been carefully fliled out and fully and cor- 
rectly represent the true state of the several matters 


therein Cmte 
“MUMFORD MOORE, President. 
Sworn to and ‘salted — me this aoe day of 


December, 1889. -MA 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certiticate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attes' 


EBENEZER K - WRIGHT 7] 
FRANCIS H. apeees I’, ¢ Directors, 
EDWARD C. YT. § 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
a offered to the public. 

efers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
a? Merten. Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. G. Willia fork Clty. of the Chemical National 


~C » Lil. 
pany, Cale q., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M: 
‘Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
Correspondence Solicited, 
JOHN M, OWENS, President, 
H, A, COFFIN, Treasurer, 





































EFO TO SONpIRON OF FRE 
IONA foty at New Yerk, 
Xe State of New York, at the close of business, 
Deceia ber 
‘RESOURCES. 
Loans and un seebceccenccasescess $2,007,676 83 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 403 57 
U.S. bonds to secure circulat ROB. cvocccece 50,000 00 
SOOT en dvenkedse on tebiehe : 1,200 2 
Due from other national banke:. 289,045 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 35,573 10 
Banking-house.. ........0sscceserececessneeee 274.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 31,098 85 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... pele 10,812 50 
Checks and other cash items.... 196,541 24 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... > 240,878 08 
Bills of other banks...............+eeeseees 8,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Giesak cvesssnsesee pase 1,202 86 
SPOChe........-seccseeeees 837,398 © 
Legai-tender 234,640 00 
Redemption | pi ¥ with U.S. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation).......... pt 2,250 00 
Total..... doebeessegebencecndbaces: bn seecee $5,106,621 35 
LIABI LITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............. ++ $600,000 00 
parpiee us fund..... ous 120,000 00 
Undivided profits. 313,448 19 
National bank-no d 45,000 00 
State bank-notes outstanding 5,181 00 
Dividends unpai 1,259 97 
ndividual deposits subject 3,550,725 90 
Demand certificates of deposit 152,597 18 
Certified checks....... peonans 45, 57 
000 
51 
550 


‘otal. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the ghove statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to bef ore oe . 5 + day of 


December, 1889. 
Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
THOMAS A DAVIS, ) 
ROBERT IRWIN > Directors. 
WM. H. OAKLEY, § 


EFoRT OF THE CONDITION OF ''T—l 
LEATHER Sg a ee po NATIONA 
BANK, at New York, in the 8 os te York, at the 
close of business, December ith 188 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............seeeeeeeeees 
Overdrafts, a | and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... 400,000 
Stocks, securities, jadements, alms, ete. 770,898 89 














Due from other national banks............ 133,888 37 
Due from state banks oat a éacbeen 19,443 09 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 000 
Current expenses and taxes p: 41,521 07 
Checks and other cash items.... 34,025 56 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 98,099 17 
Bills of other banks.............. 17,207 WO 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
BEB, ccnccccvccvesecoececescevccesecce ee 28) *3 
Miacavaccetakeses coccton A 
re Al-teNder NOES. .........ceceeeesees vee TIS isu 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation).......... dhonmbhte 18,000 00 
DORR cccce + ccctevencctgereusuresmeies $4,815,025 39 


LIABILITIES. 
Cantal aera paid in 


ndividual dom atts subject to check...... 2,291,212 10 
Demand certificates of a t ° 











Certified checks.............. 124,402 56 
Due to other national banks. . . 5.858 
Due tostate banks and bankers............ 266,519 16 16 





Dated, avavcedgnsssteccacebinss cageniianat #4 815,025 89 39 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YorK, 3s.: 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Knowiedees and belief. 

ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
ee orang 4 ne sworn to volers me this’ sth day of 
Deceber, 1 N. B. SANBORN, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Count y. 
Correct--Attens : : 
WM. H. MACY, J 


WM. ROCKE FEI Libr, { Directors. 
JOHN A. 


EPORT OF ae = OF 

| THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DR 
ERS’ BANK, at New York, in the State of New ox. 
at the close of business, December llth, 1889: 































RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts.............+.+0++ 
Overdratis, secured and unsecured. : 9 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation....... 300,000 00 
Stocks, securities, jedgmente. “claims, 

GR co ences Socctinthtcastienedeh: apnenredaonh £94,664 50 
Due from other i = banks... :. - 125.089 91 
Due from state bankers.... 6,304 90 
Banking-house, taraivere and fixtures.. 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ...... 19,804 

miums on U S. bonds........... 10,435 £0 
Checks and +B. cash items.. 40,985 19 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. ~ 67,470 74 
Bills of other banks............0.0ssssse0+8 9,393 00 
veammenes paper currency, nickels and 
bSeepetbongccnecacacscesoxscdedegsueces 3.242 14 
Specie setaaneeswensebtanhdenuasseteocdesteseere 381,481 50 
Legal-tender RL CLEP LOG. 006 
Refemetion fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)........ oe aces ° 13,500 00 
ses naseccccecosynes avn eqnateneds «+» $2,860,865 18 
Cantal lates ge P o 
ap ys pa 300,000 
Surplus i 250.000 00 
Um vided 57,621 26 
Nat . 0 
Dividends unvaid..... . fe 1,396 45 
ndividual deposits subject to chec 1,921,157 38 
Demand ome ticates of deposit...... 6,405 83 
Certified checks ert 2B 
Due to aa national bank 18,541 03 





—r 860,865 18 

¥ New Y¥ UNTY OF NEW Youn 88.: 
. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the beg. of ted knowledge and be- 

lief. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to yt. 2. me this on day of 

December, 1889. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, N.Y. Geen. 
Correct—Attest: 


G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 


JOHN WILKIN, { Direc -tors. 
HENRY SILBERHORN, 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees a 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Reel 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at ita 
own cost, If insured Mortga- 
gee acquires ones ee by a 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $500,000, 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, Guaran- 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, nettin 
lender 6 to 7%, with insu 


title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Papen 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No,1 Broadway, New York. 


Loeat CoE Ee, an nt. 








METER Se ose eg, 


26 (1742) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











[December 26, 1889, 








Rt? T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
day of December, 1889: 


RESOURCES, 


of business on the Lith 













GRRE cocacaccecs tocticotess $16,004,098 34 
OVGTGPAMS. ........0.ecceeeces ceenececseecens 1,703 03 
a bonds to secure circulation....... ),000 00 
S. bonds to secure conan i anakaausepie 400,000 00 
Other stocks and DONS. .......... «6. sees 1,708 
Due from other national banks............ 2,410,706 62 
ue pom state and private banks and 
pedacessee 230,119 51 
Banking-house 300,000 00 
Other real estate an gages own 8.000 
Current expenses and canes paid. 16.512 41 
Premiums on bonds............. 49,000 00 
Checks and other cash items 134,40 37 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 4,547,248 11 
Bilis — Other Danks.........ccccees 46,861 OU 
i caatepeiehcedes Stepceeceses 908 23 
Le ‘al TONGE? NOLES...........ceeseseves vee $23,289 00 
United States certificates of deposit for 
legal-tender notes............0cccceeceeeee 30,000 00 
POs icncscscsncccuevessonccceoesecsteipe $28,888,087 58 


LIABELSTIES. 






Caphal stock paid in 
us fund 


GEIEE sc ccccscccccscccccccccceccescccccccees 
Dividends u EEE cccccaseces ceqnscgoceess 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 
mand certificates of deposit 





Certified Checks............:seese08+ 1,538,122 64 
United States deposits............ 000 
Due to other national 4.500.810 87 
Due to state and private tanks and bank- 

i beouecnbbenetanecessns sccetchsucccenase 3, 046.00 O88 45 


BOCA co rcccccccsccccccccccccccsccovesoccce $25,888, 888,087 88 88 
— or NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, New York, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the it of my 
knowledge and belier, and that the schedules on 
back of the report have been carefully filled out and 
fully and correctly represent the true state of the 
several matters therein containe 
cDWARD BU RNS, Cashier 
Sworn toand subscribed before me this 18th day ‘of 
December, 1889. 
WM. IVES WASHBU RN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct— Attest ; 
WwM.C. [pANGLEY. " 
JOSLAH M. FISKE, 


Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, § 





Ri ORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF } rk, in the State of 
New York, at theclose of business on the Lith day of 
Decem ber, 1889: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ cccseseee 2.24, 874 32 
GOPRNOEED cccccccecccoccccccccgecccececnsoos 4,053 49 
J}. 8, bonds to secure circulation (par 
vaiue), Ur GI cae pncans-soenennsesere 50,000 00 
“— ks, securities, judgments, claims, 
ciebauinesehoonansebstanbaabensesteresoos 87.034 00 


Due from other national banks.......... 429,515 25 


Due from state and private banks and 








SEEN Mecccce. soccenccgecenceesesodseccesce 40 878 71 
TT noon east cecehbnen sanhens 325,000 00 
Other real estate and mertgages owued. 62,094 11 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 42,201 91 
Premium oo bonds for circulation.. 11,218 75 
Cc — an ‘her cash items.............. 45,409 81 
Exchang: r Clearing-house... ........ 121,488 46 
nT it Tl MIE « cccccccceasancaceccces 12,896 
sh vaper currency, nickels and 

it dat deenobagabgaeesinknnsiiees ddl < §32 82 
spec te, viz.: 
Gold coin $19.285 00 
Gold Treasury certificates... 112,100 WW 
Gold Clearing-house cer- 
errr 
Silver dojlars.... .......+s++ 
Fraction li Sliver RE 5, 357,748 25 
Legal-ten* +r notes............+.++-++ ‘ 170,000 00 
emp: 1 fund with 0. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on cireula- 
Dliiteheddanh -ehhtéiaind peaneencnuetene 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasury (other ‘aad o 
per cent. redemption fund) 4,000 00 
TOCA... scrccccarcesveresccscccece $3,973,090 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Capite. oe EE Pc ccesscecscccecss ve - $1,000,000 00 
Sse vacdduhaahsvrsyocetacassvece 200,000 00 
Undiv Jed Seredie bes sdbdronsameeescoesacss 51,293 71 
Circulating notes riceived 
from Comptroller............. $45,000 00 
Less amount on hand and in 
poeaeet for See « or 
in transit........ 340 0O— 44,660 (0 
Dividends Siiccntendaneaseanstevsuecee 3,272 80 







Individual deposits su 
#1. 715,645 53 


i. 168 
Certitied checks................ 9 15 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Due to other national banks.............. 
Due to state | peeves ate — one 

bankers.. 





a Si— 1,757,835 75 
605,349 97 


__ 210,678 65 


TOCA]. .ccvcccvccccccccs scccccccccccces os ~ $3,873, 090 88 
on OF aye YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
RK, 


1, OLIV ER ‘P. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the C ity of New York, do solemnly 
Swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and that the schedules o 
back of the report have been c arefully filled out and 
fully and correctly represent the true state of the 
several matters there conpaince. 

VER F. BERRY, Cashier 

Swern to and subse Hbed before me this léth day ‘of 
December, 189 

JOHN J. SLATER, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N ae 
Certificate filed in N. ¥. 


GEO. STARR 
JAS. E. GRANNISS, { Directors. 
JOEL W. MABON “'s 


RFORT OF THE FRR DITION oF TH E 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 

ITy OF ‘Ew 1 YORK, at the close of business De- 
cember Lith, 188 


Correct— Attest: 





RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $7,345,904 61 
Overdrafts..........+0+5 gsee- ee + $13 

U. 8, bonds to secure ci ° 50,000 00 
Other stocks and bonds. 4 00 
Real estate, banking-ho 200,000 00 











Specie 
Legal-tender notes. 








u 
; 740,900 00 
Bills of other banks . 11,982 00 
Checks andother cash items.. 40.225 61 
Speengee for Clearing- 
peesete Bendedvescoucesese 477,041 St 
Due frosa national banks...... 638,175 22 
Due from state banks and 
DE soccnacegsee, Apveacece Mbt 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per: cent. of ca 
I 2nnd2034 s4daclnaszecs 2,250 00 
————-—_ 3,624,652 19 
Ms. tntcanactdesntsv imaighads.6 »«deds $11,223. 3,959 88 Ry 
LIABILITIES. 
Qapesal EE, cadncos ncstbesantnneees $1,000,000 00 
th i. tndedudneetnaneenvesoteeseoeoss 600, 
v vided PL MiRnodessbecasee ceccecece 201,817 00 
Nationai bank- notes sounding 45,000 00 


Div mente unpaid 
De its 


State banks and bonkers 





eecececceccoereccosecees 15,652 74 


Cc erritied CROCKS.......cscc000¢ 252.779 %& 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Bb Secncdcar- enesecescatoesee 1,755 25 


9,377,136 88 


TOG, .ncetcsndutterssbaation. davesveneses $11,223,959 88 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, #8. 
1, FRED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the bens of my knowledge and beitef. 
RED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and outa to before me this Mth day of 
December, 188%. PF. A. hk. BRYAN, 
Notary Public.’ N. ¥. 6 ounty. 
Correct— Attest: 


oat < C, BROWNING 


HENRY T. KNEELAND, ‘ Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN. 5 




































EFO T OF TH ATION F THE 
ONAL BANK 4 HE- at, at 
ew ork, in the 8: of New York. "2 the close of 
business December Hiith . 1889: 
RESOURCES. 
$8 ANd GISCOUDIS. ...... 2... see eee eseeeeeee 84 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured 238 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation Ww 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits 00 
U. 38. bonds on pane. Si eeaiedies. ies Ov 
Stocks, securities, etc.............. 78 
Due from other national banks a : 80 
Due from state banks and bankers ‘6,183 22 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.... 37 £84 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid........... 35,517 5 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...............+. «+ 184,083 5s 
Checks and other cash 
e ee oar ene $39,407 47 
xchapges or ear real 
BD. 0 000 ccccce 1,017,929 5s 
Bilis of other ban 3,223 UU 
Fractional paper c ° 
nickels and cents veces 109 73 
DRBEID. cccascccanncsee 2,576,172 00 
Legal-tender notes. 184,025 Ou 
. certiticates of deposit 
nS legal-tenders....... . .. 40,000 6U 
Redemptien fund with U. 
5. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CIFCUIATION)......00.ccccceee 2,250 00 
—_— 5,895,116 78 
Ml cscdntdtedennessepemmaiemmbertanian $17. A2ATT | 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital kf $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund................ eos 500,000 00 
Un ivided Ti ésicenscansennnet 444,667 62 
National wank-ogtes outstanding.. 34,270 WO 
DEVEINGD CUMBONE..ccccccgccs cece = senene 18,806 00 
= my ‘Sipeatta subject 
Deeccscevcesccotece cece $8,387,045 35 
Demand certificates of de- " 
Mc apaceqvepeecococescoscces B1,115 42 
Certified checks.............- 334,078 49 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Mbadcunecssreagneteneeicedsee 228.749 72 
0 nited States deposits...... 900,000 0 
a 2. state banks and 
a eteahesion debe otece 8,006 187 78 
Notes ona bills rediscounted = 1,817,466 51 


14,704,643 77 


Wath, ..ncs0c. cancunesoanssnnnceseossangest= $17, $17,202,447 39 39 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY Of NEW YORK, 8s.: 
I, E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, de solemnly swear that the above car is 
true, to the best of my ey 4 and belie 
E PU LLEN. Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to before me = ltth day of 
a 1889. N. B.SA 


BORN, 
Notary vues, kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co 
Correct— Attest: 
JOHN JAY KNO 
OLIVER 8. CakTER, 
GEO. B. CARHART, 


Rea OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at NewYork, in 
the State of New York, at the ciese of business, 
December Lith, 1889. 


Directors. 





RESOURCES, 





. » 496 12 
338 £8 


















U.S. bonds to secure de 200. 00 
wteems, securities, ju 
aeenedmasebesseotnces 57,277 88 
Due from other national banks. 774,666 32 
Due from state banks and bankers... ... 10.313 44 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 608,004 12 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 86.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 550 U4 
Pre.niums on U.S. bonds...........-.0..60++ 
Checks and other cash items........ 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks..........+++ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ace Ti -jetesatheaacdiees skckcen epeades 6600es 9,751 = 
ed ccceccsccscccosece 1,493,668 00 
[ogul-tonder notes 422,210 00 
U.S. certiticates of deposit for legal-ten- 
iisshan 0.06: cthengibanmesens ons, Senembeneenee 200,000 C8 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation)...........-..- : 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund .............+ 36,000 00 
Pe oc dncccvdovectvadsneecuen nessestcenes $12,066,129 38 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im. .....ccccccccsscscsccee $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund.........2..0cceeeeseveres . 000 00 
Undivided profits... ..... 225,285 14 
National bank-notes out UC 00 
Dividends unpaid............... 4,020 66 
Individual deposits subject to - 4,758,368 11 
Demand a of deposit...... ‘ 10.400 00 
Certified checks.... .......... 316,257 29 
Cashier’s po outstan 200,775 65 
United States deposits............  .-+...++ 79,357 Sl 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers...... 67,669 21 
Due to other national banks.............. + 3,472,248 81 
Due to stete banks and bankers........... 506,748 70 
Tee $12,066, 129 38 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83 
I, EDWARD SKILLLIN, Cashier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of = kn: now odes and belief. 
SKILLIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ‘oan me this ~_ day 
of December, 1889. WILLIAM H. CHAP 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
AT: WHRROck. ) 
yaMes W SMITH, Directors. 
EDWARD C. SAMPSON, § 





REoRs. OF we CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business on the 11th day of December, 1889 - 


- 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............0-.seeseee> 3,659,793 71 
err -_ 6,781 72 
U. 3. bon ~4 to secure circulatior 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, judgments, pa etc. 220,503 83 
Due from other national banks........... 343,625 07 
Due om state and private banks and 
sc chidcbhthaschbammedenehasetnedind 1,041 24 
Banking.l NN cancctecemestouedsere 429,5 
Current expenses and \——~ ) pate. . 63,517 83 
Checks and other cash items....... ies 87,558 21 
Exchanges for Clearing-> couse péceuneuiews 304,554 64 
Bills of ether bwakenderecvevnsceeesecte 37.674 00 
ie, Viz: 
ncechendeseeesten $261,247 3 
Gold Treasury certiticat a 508 00 
Gold Clearing-house ce 
tes 85,000 00 
50,000 
735,046 09 
er nol 312,100 00 
emption fund with U. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
iW harehacadennedendiruverscedigncemsaieg 2,250 00 
Fi 9054.4 <xncoh Gretandnes dasetede<abente $6,354,082 42 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
DD BEME nccccccsccse 

Un EERSTE SSAA 

© wouletias notes received from Comp- 






roller 
Dividenda ww - 
Individual 
OP Gin cpcedeccncceccesceese $4,383,047 59 


ln ntidatbandhdohiatatvesetaes 16,865 65 
Certitied checks. ..000022222227: 77331 


Cashier's checks outstand- 
g 20,408 35— 4,517,652 63 


Due to other nationai banks................ 214,419 O1 
Due to state ae | om ate banks and 
Dr need sarhacevnsnd.-<duttenatewngurhen 85,867 02 02 
ee $6,354,082 42 42 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88: 


I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of The Market ana Fulton 
National Bank, of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to th y 


rectly represent the true state of the several matters 
therein contained. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th ~ ‘of 
December, 1889. oO. — 


Netewy Public, Ki my. 
ertificate fil inn, Y. 
Correct—Attest: 

R. BAYLES, 

GEORG wn ¢ Directors, 

HENRY LYL. \ 

















REET OR aes, GON ePTTIONS OF od 


the ray # New York, at the close of bu: 





















ness m ber 11 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............+-0-s-s+++++ $745,315 51 
ve’ d ani ‘ed 175 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ... 90,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure de Bl cgcsenscsese 400,000 0b 
— itocks, securities, jadgments, claims, 
pecccsesetDeecedsbbeoreenebbetesss cece 50.425 00 
ue from other national banks............ 66,257 19 
e from si banks and bankers...... 5,206 
ing-house, furniture and fixtures. . 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 9,324 81 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 11,679 90 
Premiums on U. 8. Rise .ccccscvececsos 106.987 65 
Checks and f_  - Hems.... 18,633 67 
Exchanges f or Clearing-house. 72,456 00 
Bills of other banks cgenenpoce 4,861 00 
Fractional paper cu 
‘ 131 95 
293,908 50 
al-te: 146,904 00 
Re Guo fu nd Tre 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 4,050 00 


WORE. .cccsccsccescess 

















Capital - LIABILITIES. $250,000 99 
‘ap 4 rrr 
NS Ree ze 50,000 00 
Un ivided profits. . aeed 94,457 59 
National bank-notes din, 81.000 00 
Dividends unpaid................-+++++ 4,076 44 
ndividual ‘deposits subject to check 1,137,820 54 
Demand certificates of deposit. .... 006 67 
Certified checks.......... .....++- 8,751 77 
United States deposits ................+- 000 





Total $2. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, Z E. NEWELL, 


Cashier 
named bank, 


086,443 OL 


of. the above- 


do solemnly swear that the above 


eageprens is true tothe bestof my knowledge and 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to before me 12 — day of 
Phen n a 1889. LBUR 
‘ey Public N. Y. 


Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES BA 


CHARLES JENKINS, 
NKS, { Directors. 


RAYMOND JENKINS, 





Beer OF THE AS ae OF TH 


HANTS’ EX 


E 
NATIONAL 


BANK of the City of New Yor ~y ™ York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business, De- 


cember ith, 1889. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ° 
United States bonds to secure circula- 


Due from other national bai so 
Due from state banks and ba 


oes + 
Banking-house, furniture and fi spares. . 243,700 (0 






























$5,305,469 20 
2,784 54 





50,000 00 
eoesece L680 BU 








Current oxpengee ¢ and taxes paid ST 
Premiums on U. S. bonds.......... ene 10,900 00 
Checks and other cash items...........22. 35,224 68 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 222,759 9% 
Bills of other banks............se.sesesseees 2,443 00 
~~ paper currency, nickels and 
pee cecccccccseeore eovccceoseeccesesece 2,881 09 
a beecgcecscoceen-eccoece: coccce ° 640,980 2 
er sanhas notes 477,656 OC 
U. 8. cestimeates of deposit for legal 
Di ntitecdém » Gaeeeaameieasid olan> 40,000 00 
Redemption fund with United 7 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). . 2.250 00 
Wetton ssksnbessennntnibdanrenendien $5,440,306 80 80 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. 600.000 00 
Surplus fund......... 25,000 U0 
Undivided at 132,215 31 
National Ceoes outstandin, 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid................. 2,786 73 
ndividual deposits fm p nn = check. 2,307,078 83 
Demand certificates ef deposit............ 50 
Certified CheCKS..... 02... sscscccceses peas 32,774 19 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 4,607 4 
Due to other national banks.............. 1 -m 063 69 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 373,785 56 


Tota! 


RA)... .cccecscecccccsccecs sovcccccsccccs 440,306 £0 80 


$5, 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 84.: 


an ALLEN 8. 


APGAR, Cashier of the above- 


med bank, do “tea swear that the above 
statement + irue to the best of my knowledge and 


8. APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to es me this 18th day of 


December, 1889. 
WILLIAM D. PECK. 


Correct— Attest: 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, ? 
npr 


Notary Public, 
w York County. 





THOMSON, Directors. 
OUNSBURY, s 
kvoRT OKT BE CoND ITION OF THE 


at New York, in the Sta aaa ot New 
of business, Dec. lth, 1889: 































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... $1,223,008 60 
Gratzer. secured and unsecure 7 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks, soousTnnes, judgments, “cinima, ; 
153,060 00 
288,450 42 
27,128 02 
),000 00 
15,526 37 
2,000 00 
Checks and other cash items............. 49,055 54 
Exchanges for (Be 130,086 36 
Bills of other banks..............00s+000+ 2,513 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 21 0 
PPTTIT TTTITIT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT 2,167 7% 
8 a , ienebente names sas 315,897 
Legal-tender notes...............++++.++ 117,202 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
MNEs 00 cechsinpianbtneetaneineaias ‘mente $2,437,257 w” 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
$s <p us fund...... ).000 
Undivided profits 91,861 52 
National bank -note: 45,000 
Dividends unpaid. . 666 
Individual deposits subject to “rm 1,641,192 79 
Demand eqeetpontes of deposit. 32,299 82 
Certified checks...........000.00.+- 21.970 92 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . oaee 921 25 
Due to other national banks.... mn 68,302 94 
Due to state banks and bankers....... aoe 155,041 56 


WAG, coccccdgnceewersscessnane 0xssensess $2,437 257 10 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 


C. B. OUTCALT, cashier of 
bank, do solemnly swear that the 


the above-named 
above statement is 


true to the best of my knowledes ana and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before 
December, 1889. Jo 
Notary Publ 


'CALT, Cashier. 
ie this 17th day of 
N_E. TILTON 

te] Kings County. 


Certificate filed 1. New York County. 


Correct— Atte: 


yh. J.MERRALL, / 


H 
D. B. HALST 


Directors. 
EAD, § 





TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% ee ey (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 


guaranteed 


pro: 
ments for sa’ 


first mortages on city 
perty. Particular attention paid to invest- 
trustees and individ 


and farm 


mailed 
nd, Loan and 


Company, Tacoma, Washington. 





TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


ar gs — coo by A a a ee 
Five copy bag © and seven 
ars in n Loaning Basten Gactern Mi eal nd" principal in 


exns. jute Security. 
promptly ¥., Loans pay 


E. B. OMANDLER. 
San 


os hind BRS Nee vor Oty, 


interest a 
per cent. net to investor. 


Antonio, Texas. 
Christian Union or 











et 
REORT ns ee te REITION OF THE 


Bg at New York City. in the State = 

at the close of business December lith, inne” ork, 
- RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .............0ccseeeeee 10,601,529 
ST cecncecccecessseosocaseenpetnnesnn “ 20 & 
0. 8. — tosecure circulation (4 per 6 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...._. = @ 
Due from other national banks. 


DD, nn ccsecevencehancoseteeesane 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 
Bills of other banks. 









Cy 
|) ee notes. 
Redemption fund w 
per cent. of queultinn’.. cones 





2.250 Oo 
Tetall......ccvcccesseccccces y 
Capital stock paid inn yen nt 
‘apital stock paid in....... 2 
pw ee MD DERE... ccccvcccsceese iy nt} 
Un ivided p DOG. 2 000.rcosrecetecces 063,788 57 
National bank-notes outstanding. . * 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.................-.0.65 ee 345 00 
ndividual deposits, subject to check...... 10,176,381 61 
Demand —_ eases of deposit............ 83,054 47 
Certitled ChECKS.......0..c0sccesecccccccsees 7,245,922 96 
Due to other n: mationai banks... ........... 3,220,786 73 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 1,902,188 7 
——_——__ 
dtsndcucweviscescce she vkseepinesunmad a 6 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yo 
I, E. S. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New fork, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above ~~ con is true to se best of my 
~~ and belie SON, 
Subscribed and = orn to before me this — ae of 
December, 1889. HANSON C. G 
Notary Public, % a Go. 
Correct— Attest: 











JOHN X: BRADLEY, } 

3 

CHAS. D. LEVERICH, \ OC" 
DIVIDENDS. 








HE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK. 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, December Iith, 
1889.—The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, pay. 
able on and after January 2d, 1880. The transfer 
books will be closed until January 2d, 1890. 
kK. 8S. MASON, Cashier, 


QEVENTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
w 


be CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK,} 
NEW YORK, December 20th, 1889. 
The Directors bave this ‘day deciared a quarterly 
dividend of THREE PEK CEN I. out of the earnings 
of the past three months. 
The transfer ee will be closed from this date 


until January 2d, 1890. 
H. P. DOREMOS, Cashier, 





(CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
Dec. 2th, 1889, Sixty-second dividend.—The 
directors of this bank have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR (4) per cent., payable January 
6th, 1890, to which date, from 3st inst., the transfer 
books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
JAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A DIVI- 
dend of FOUR (4) PEK CENT. has been de- 
clared payable on and after January 2d, 1690. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 








Tus IMPORTaRS’ aup TRADERS’ sage 
A NEw YOR 

“NeW Yoni, Dec. 20t ; 
DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. OUT Fr 
the earnings of the last six months, has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payable on the 2d day of 
January next. The transfer books will 44 closed 

till that date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, t 
New YORE, December 19th, 1889. ! 


MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of FOUR 
PER CENT., payable on and after the 2d day of Jan- 
uary next, until which date the transfer books will 
remain closed. G. E. SOUPER. Cashier. 


THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BAN Kt 


EW K, Dec. 20th, 
PRE BO BOARD OF DIREC CTORS. HAVE THIS DAY 
a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 
PER decle T. free of tax, payable on and after Janu- 
ary 2d, 1890. The transfer Soske will be 
that date. A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


NARONeLEt BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
K, December 2Ist, 1889.—The Direct- 
ors of this Bank have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable on and 
after January 1890. 
The transfer books val remain closed until that 
te. WM.H.CHASE Cashier, 


VHE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 


¥ ) i 
have to-day deciared a dividend of FOUR PEK 
CENT. from the earnings of the past six months, 
yable free of tax on and after Januarv Ist, 184. 
he transfer books will be closed until that date. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK j; 
OF THE CITY od 4 yeas. ; 


New Yo 
as BOARD OF DIRECTORS | HAVE eis D DAY 
ayable at 
this bank on January 2d, 1890, to shareholders of rec- 
ord on December 26th, 1889. At the some time, share- 
holders who have sworn off = taxes wiil be 
$1.71 6 additional on each sha 
The transfer books will be cloned on the evening of 
December 26th, 1889, amd re-opened on the morningof 


January 15th, Is9u. 
F. BLANKENHORN, Cashier._ 


THE ie Bows ERY a hoes or why ne Yous.) t 
MVHE DIRECTORS. FROM THE P EARNINGS OF 
the past six months, have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 6 per cent., free of tax, payable on 
and after January 2d, 189. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
F. C. MAYHEW, Acting Cashier. 
THE NORTH Eves BANG, IN THE CITY t 
oF NEW YORK, w Yo , Dece mber zIst, 1 
HE BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE Tus fi Day 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent., free of tax, 
payable on and after comeery _® _ ‘until which 
time the transfer books wt ute 
K. INGERSOLL. Cashier. 
wen ORIENTAL BANK, ( 
New YOrK, Dec. 2ist, 189. 
SEVENTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
from the earnings of the last six months, payable 


da 1890, 
‘Transfer books will be closed until that day. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier, 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
NOS. 1 AND 3 THIRD AVENUE. 
(Opposite Cooper Institue.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
78p DIVIDEND. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 12, 188% 
INTEREST for the half-year ending Dec. 3ist, 


1889, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, will be credited to depositors 
entitled thereto under the by-laws of the bank. 
Interest payable Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1800. Im- 
terest from Jan. 10n Deposits made on or before 


Jan, 10. 8, W. SNEDEN, Pres 
G. N, CONKLIN, Sec’y 
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S’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
Cues YORK, 56 and 58 Bowery, corner Canal st. 





PIETY NN TE SEMI- he AL pe tf ey ad OF 
EREST, at Trustee: e ordered t interest 
¢f THREE SND ONE- HALEY 36) PER 
id to depositors on on after 
and up to $3,00—which have 
on deposit for the three or six months end- 
Bist, 1859. 
ing Dec. sist EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 
y HASL cretary. 
BEARLES W HELD, Cashier, 


*HANHATTAN SAV'NGS INSTITUTION. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 234, 1889. 
77TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums not exceeding #5000 remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the 
gist inst. at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third Monday in January next. 

R. I. HAYWARD, EDWARD SCHELL, 


Secretary. President. 





A\HICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND 
OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY 52 WALLST., NEW 
York, December 25d, 1%9.—A Dividend of TWO 
CENT. onthe preferred stock of this company 
a tN paid at this office on Monday, January wth, 
13. Transfer books of preferred and common 
stocks will close on Tuesday, Dene Sist, 1&9, 
and re-open on Tuesday, a a! 21st, 1 
M. L. SYKES Treasurer, 
w ESTERN Uv NION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, + 
NEW YORK, December Iith, 188, ’ 
DIV IDEND NO. 85. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 3ist 
inst. and an extra dividend of THREE-QUARTERS 
OF ONE PER CENT., both payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January 
next to shareholders of record on the 2th day of De- 
cember, inst . 

The transfer books will be ciosed at 3 0’clock on the 
afternoon of December 2th inst., and reopened on the 


ing of January 2d next 
~~ . R. H. ROCHEST ER, Treasurer 











_ ELECTIONS. : 


MVHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK.—Tie annual election of 


Directors of this bank will be held at its banking- 
house, 128 Broadway, on Tuesday, January ith, 1390. 
Polls will open at 12 M. and close at! P.M. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 





' NHE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK- 

ING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, December 9th, 
1889.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banklag-house, No. 48 Wall St.. 
on Tuesday, January Mth, 1880. 


The polls will be open from 12 to 1 o'clock. 
E. 5. MASON, Cashier. 


NHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
C December 12th, 1889.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank for the ensuing year will be 
held at the banking-house, No. 210 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, the tith day of January, 1800, between the 
hours ol one and tye cee} 
WM. J. QU INLAN, Jk., Cashier. 


HE FOURTH NA T ION AL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YOrkK, NEW YORK, December 15th, Iss¥. 
—The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of Directors will be held at 
the banking-honse, No. 44 Nassau St., on Tuesday 
the lith day of January, 18%, between the hours of 


12M. and 1 P.M. 
_C. H, PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADE A NATIONAL; 
B - oe New Yo 
YORK, Dees oth, 1839. 
The annual election - directors of this bank will 
beheld at its banking rooms, corne: of Broadway and 
Murray Street, Tuesday, Ay ad Mth, 1390. The poli 
will be open from 12M. tol 
ED WARD. T ‘OW NSEND, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 2) WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
0th, 1889.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the banking- — on Tuesday, 
January 14th, 1890, oo 3 M. to 
ISAAC H. W XLKER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE ty BLIC, / 

JEW YORK. Dec. Mth, 1889.5 
N\HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house on 
Tv ett ,saueary 14th, 1890, between the hours of 

2M. an E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND oe ERS’ BANK, / 
NEw YORK. Dec. lith, 1859. 
.HE ANNUAL ELEUTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of the Bank will be held at the Banking House. 
No. 124 pe gf on Peaster, Jan. Mth, 1890, between 
the hours o M.and1P. 
wM, H. CHASE. Cashier. 




















THEN NATIONAL PAKK BANK ¢ oP NEW York, ' 
December 5th, 
NVHE ANNUAL ELECTION. TOR DIREC TORS 








of this Bank wili be held at the banking rooms, 


Nos. 2itand 216 Broadway,on TUESDAY. January 
lith, 1890, bet ween the hours of 12 noon and 1 P.M 
GEORGE s. HICKOK, Cashier. 














THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance 
Soczety 
wssues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
7s ‘ simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE leading feature of the dry goods 
trade presents but little variation from 
last week. The weather has again ex- 
ercised an adverse influence on goods usu- 
ally described asseasonable at this time 
of the year, but quite out of keeping 
with the abnormal mildness just now pre- 
vailing. Business in holiday novelties 
has practically closed, so far as wholesale 
houses are interested, while retailers, as 
arule, complain that the difficulties at- 
tendant upon shopping in the present 
state of the streets of the city have mate- 
rially reduced their volume of business in 


> these lines as well asin ordinary chan- 


nels. With commission houses there has 
been however decided activity in over- 
taking back orders, buyers showing an 
unusually anxious disposition to secure 
posession of goods suitable for spring 
wear, all indications pointing to a very 
early opening of the spring season. Cur- 
rent orders for both spring and summer 
goods continue on a fair scale chiefly 
through the medium of salesmen on the 
road, The hardening tendency of cer- 
tain staple cotton goods has continued 
noticeable and further advances, noted 
below, have been made. On the other 
hand print cloths have given way to the 
extent of Lc. per yard. 
COTTON GOODs, 


Business in staple cottons at first hands 
has been but moderate, but the tone 
throughout vas ruled firm with prices cf 
nearly all brown and bleached leading 
makes against buyers and a better feeling 
in colored cottons. In some degree this 
has checked buyers, but some business has 
been done for export with ‘‘converters” 
and cutters occasionally making fair pur- 
chases. The following changes in prices 
are noted in addition to those previously 
reported. 

Drills.—Clifton K. & S. brown drills 
advanced ic. bleached drills (both grades) 
advanced ic. and indigo-blue drills ad- 
vanced }c. 

Denims,—Palmer 9-0z. denims advanced 
Ac. 

Stripes.—Boston and Eagle stripes ad- 
vanced je. 

Checeks.—Otis checks firm at Be. 

Ticks.—Cordis AAA and No. 5, do. AA 
and No, 3, do. A, WS and BB divaissed 

ve : Swift River advanced ic. 

Print cloths bave drooped all week the 
demand having fallen off and sellers be- 
come more pressing. The decline 
amcunts to tc. per yard, 64x64’s being 
quoted at 3 9-16c, against 3 11-16c. a week 
ago. Sales of 54x60’s are reported at 3ic. 
per yard. 

Prints have moved fairly well on ac- 
count of back orders and orders for light 
fancy styles have again reached a some- 
what larger total than generally recorded 
at this time of the year. Spot business 


has been dccidedly dull both at first 
hands and in jobbing circles. So far as 
printed cotton dress goods and ginghams 
and wash dress fabrics are concerned 
mueb the same points appears. Spot 
trade is slow and irregular but spring and 
rummer. styles are stillin request, and 
buyers whose orders were booked some 
time ago are pressing manufacturers and 


livery. The general tone of this depart- 
ment is cheerful and prices steady. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 
Leading makes of scft wool and worsted 


the demand for next season’s styles of 
these has again been of fair proportions. 


ingly slow. 


back ‘orders. 


their agents vigorously for speedy de- 


dress goods are heavily under order, but 


Prices are very firm all round, but busi- 
ness for current needs has been exceed- 
In the men’s wear woolen 
department the demand at first hands has 
been of a strictly hand-to-mouth charac- 
ter, but fair deliveries have been made of 
spring cassimeres, light weight worsted 
suitings and trouserings on account of 
There are no changes in 
prices to note and the tone altho dull is 





=: steady. 


‘READING NOTICES. 





tisement of the 
atthe corner of Broadway and 12th Street i w 





THE attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
t fire sale which is now going on 
ich 


the entire stocks of Messrs. Simpson, Miller & 
Co. and Messrs. Dempsey & Carroll are tein offered 
for sale. It will be remembered that the building 





the Insurance sters. It is beteing sol doubt a very 
fine opportunity to purchase atvery 
low figures... 


TO OUR READERS. 


It has been many years since we have re- 
ceived so many new subscribers in the 
same space of time as during the last. week, 
and it has been owing very largely to the 
interest taken by our old subscribers in 
making up clubs and in otherwise helping 
us. Weare very greatly obliged to a host 
of friends for what they have done and are 
still doing for us. Our old subscribers 
almost invariably renew their subscrip- 
tions for from two to five years in accord- 
ance with club rates given below, while 
many send us new subscribers with their 
own renewals, thus making quite a mate- 
rial saving in the price of their subscrip- 
tions. 

THE INDEPENDENT during the coming 
year will be a better paper than it has been 
ina great many years, and we shall com- 
mence the new year by publishing in our 
issue for January 2d Mr. Whittier’s latest 

em, received from him within the past 

ew days. Altho itis his latest poem, it is 
by no means his least. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two Subscriptions. Sere each. 
- a. coe SESE * 2 33 
Four se OI 2.12 - 
Pevewe me seks cs sssvc $00 


The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
three dollars a year, but every old or new 
subscriber can obtain the paper at less than 
the regular rate by taking advantage of 
the above club rates. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE LNDE- 
PENDENT. 

During the past week we have supplied 
many individuals, reading rooms and in- 
stitutions with their entire list of periodi- 
eals for the year 1890, in some cases the 
orders amounting to alarge sum. 





DENVER, COLORADO. 

ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Jobn Mattler & Company, who are offering 
some choice city lots in that city or the value of one 
hundred dollars and upward which they say will 
earn the purchaser a handsome return. They also 
offer improved property and will negotiate first 
mortgage loans paying from six to ten per cent. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 








Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 


supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Established 40 Years. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
CAPES, SCARFS AND MUFES. 


Prices the lowest. 
14 West 14th Street, and 
Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, N. Y. 


FROST PROOF PAPER VESTS. 


The latent and best device for pestection from Wind 
and Cold Every one exposed 1 ~ cold needs one. 
Sizes—lirge, medium and smali. es by a fc. 
Postal Note. THE PAPER C€ one G Co,, 

cara Me, 


A-CORN SALVE OE 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
am After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
y they have been for a year. 
MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
voLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL O., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















thy WHEEL _— 


LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 N. sth St, we aiota. Pe. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 

vas RRBURGH, » WELLS Seer, ce 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Engravers’ Machinists’ 











“Pure Air Ventilating Grate.” 








Pure fresh air from out of doors positively, 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than 
any grate ever before offered to the public: 
the extra heat from hot air chamber is 
greater than that from a 10x14 register of 
the best furnaces. Fire maintained without 
trouble. Largest variety of tile for fire- 
places in New England. Manufacturers of 
brass and wrought-iron fenders, andirons, 
etc. Send stamp for circular. 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO,, 
18 Beacon n Ste, Boston, Mass. 


Some women imagine that 
nothing will stand the pecu- 
liar breaking strain of their 
forms on corset ‘ bones.” 

They don’t know Kabo, 
which neither breaks or 
kinks. 

If Kabo breaks or kinks in 
a year, go back to the store 
at which you bought your 
corset and get your money 
again, every cent of it. 

If the corset docu 
you, after wearing a werk o 
two or three, go bac "ibe 
your money. 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the storey. 








rats 
CaicaGo Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 
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CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Dealerin 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 
No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 





East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, NW. V. 


. NEW VORK. 
GEORGE CANTRELL. HARRISUN H. CRANE 
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FOR 1890, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of A 
Ye penn mye’ Laces pk rR Lang meh wees Leg 7 Fruits, with d 
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Jnsurauce. 


THE BOSTON FIRE. 


THANKSGIVING Day is this year made 
memorable by a great fire in Boston, 
which is the more remarkable by coming 
only two days after one in Lynn. Nine- 
teen years ago, and nineteen days earlier 
in the month (nineteen years and nine- 
teen days ago exactly) and only a block 
orso distant, started the great fire in Bos- 
ton, preceded, only a little more than a 
year earlier, by the one in Chicago, which 





still remains the standard of comparison 


for conflagration in this country. Long 
may it so remain! 

This latest fire is laid to the charge of 
electric lighting There may be some 
disposition at present to lay too much 
misdoing upon that, yet the evidence in 
this case seems pretty conclusive, for only 
about an hour before the fire started one 
or two fires did start elsewhere from this 
cause; a crossing of wires of the ‘‘ time” 
company with those of some arc-lighting 
company almost certainly burned out a 
switch-board in the office of the former 
company, located in the building which 
first burned, A debit of five to ten mil- 
lions must be entered against the advan- 
tages of electric lighting, and it is becom- 
ing more and more plain that in adapting 
electricity to this useful service we have 
gotten more than was expected. 

In this case the carelessness does not 
seem to have been special and local. 
Electricity is probably capable of being 
made as safe as other natural forces which 
save been brought into permanent use; 
but we have not yet learned how. The 
or'y way to learn is by suffering and los- 
ing; ard analogy warrants the belief that 
the knowledge will be had after its price 
is paid. Meanwhile, the most striking 
lesson is also a discouraging one—the ap- 
parent uselessness of fire-proof construc- 
tion. This fire has eaten a hole within 
the burred district of 1872; it began in a 
substar‘ial building of the 
choices. specimens of modern architecture 
melted like wax under it; and yet here 
was nc such furnace-blast of flame, driven 
by a fic “ind partly of its own making, 
as the was in Chicago. If stone, com- 
bined with massive walls and built with 
unstinted expenditure, will not at least 
prove slow-burning, what will? 

One 


and some 


of the morning journals here re- 
mutks that ‘‘ the standard of construction 
is pro'ably not higher here than there, 
and yet such fires as this do not happen in 
New York; a million-dollar fire is a very 
rare event, and when it occurs the tiremen 
take shame to themselves.” Itis wise not 
to be too confident of immunity and not 
to assign reasons with great positiveness. 
The Boston Herald of Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, containing an editorial expression of 
belief, suggested by the Lynn calamity of 
Tuesday, that no such sweeping fire could 
occur in modern Boston, so improved was 
its construction, had hardiy reached break- 
fast-tablcs before the fire-bells rang for 
the proof of the contrary. Tweaty years 
ago it was true in Chicago and Boston also 
that ‘‘such fires as this do not happen,” 
The quality of construction is poor enough 
here, yet is ic not rash to say that ‘‘ the 
obvious inference is the superiority of our 
Fire Department”? 

May it not be that there are conditions 
in cumbustion which are not yet under- 
stood, and that the right conditions for a 
great fire— which may bea dozen,forall we 
know, and which require that a fire shall 
start just when they are ready—have not 
yet occurred for New York? 
soba = 


A BOLD OPERATOR. 


THE London Review (insurance) gives a 
sketch of the career—now temporarily in- 
terrupted if not ended—of one Elson James 
Humphries, a swindler who attempted 
to make insurance his specialty. He was 
originally’ a compositor in a printing- 
office, but left thatto become keeper of 
public houses, and was also manager and 
sub-editor of the Sporting Gazette, which 
we take to be one of the low journals sug- 
gested bythe name, His next step from 
the bar was to become manager of the 
Licenscd Victuallers’ Fire and Plate Glass 








Insurance Company, Limited, In this h® 
exhibited adaring impudence which was 
not limited, for he published a series of 
alleged opinions of his company by the 
London dailies. One was made to say that 
it offered a sound and profitable invest- 
ment for capital; another, that it must 
ultimately become one of the leading com- 
panies in England; and so on, the Times 
being made to say that investors ought to 
snap up what few remaining shares were 
to be had. This bold proceeding did not 
involve its author in any trouble, as far as 
is stated, but the company soon after col- 
lapsed, and he seems to have got six 
months’ imprisonment as well. 

This was about eleven years ago. Of 
late years he has been dipping into one of 
the meanest of swindles, by inserting ad- 
vertisements addressed to persons in want 
of work, whom he plundered of their sav- 
ings on the pretense of requiring deposits 
on account of prospective situations; in 
one case his unhappy dupe, having called 
at Humphries’ office in the hope of getting 
areturn of some of the only money he 
possessed, gave way to despair and com- 
mitted suicide just outside the door. At 
last, four persons of whom he had ob- 
tained some $1,500 on the story that he 
had places for them as collectors and 
clerks for the Beaconsfield Young Men’s 
National Athenzeum but they must first 
make a deposit to secure vheir fidelity, 
combined to prosecute him, and he was 
convicted, being sentenced to—fifteen 
months at hard labor! Fifteen years in 
a penal colony, prefaced by a hundred 
strokes with a lively whip wielded by an 
athletic arm, would be far more appro 
priate. Asa partof the inscrutable econ 
omy of the universe, harpies are permitted 
to develop and to prey upon the trustful 
and helpless; but that economy contains 
no Jaw that society shall treat harpies 


with tenderness, especially those that show 
neither shame nor repentance, 

In this country we have had plenty of 
adventurers upon whom the hand of the 
law has fallen too lightly, and it is pop- 
ularly supposed that if one only manages 
to steal enough he commits an irregularity 
or a financial transaction, and if he only 
swoops up a few corporations he is a Napo- 
leon of finance. For 
* Plate sin with gold, and the strong lance of 

justice hurtless breaks. 

Clothe it in rags—a pigmy’s straw doth pierce 


Yet we do not now recall a case of any 
such flagrancy as that of Humpbries in 
this country, which has been treated with 
such misplaced leniency. Whether the 
fault in his case lies in the statute, or with 
the court, we do not know. Once in a 
while, bad as such comparisons are gen- 
erally in their effect, it may be well to 
console ourselves by looking at some other 
country which in some particular is worse 
than our own. 





IS THIS REBATE? 


THERE has been some excited talk late- 
ly about a rumor that a very prominent 
Life company is evading the anti-rebate 
law by offering to issue policies for 75 
per cent, of the premiums for two years, 
paid in advance now; and on behaif of 
the company, altho not strictly officially, 
the reply was made that this offer dates 
back to a time before any rebate agita- 
tion began, and is, moreover, perfectly 
safe and legitimate. Another prominent 
company has been distributing at its prin- 
cipal office an anonymous leaflet, which 
is adirect ‘‘ drive” at the other company, 
and names and figures are given. The 
contract clause as written in a $10,000 
policy under this plan is given in the leaf- 
let, whereby the regular premium of 
$337 begins in two years from issue; a 
first premium of $460 covering the first 
two years, thus making a discount of 
about a third (31.75 per cent. almost ex- 
actly) on the first two years, But (adds 
the leaflet) the regular premium in the 
company at age forty is $322, not $337, so 
that for the twenty years’ ‘‘ distribution 


term” the aggregate regular cost would 
be $6,440, while the discounted policy 
comes to $6,526; so that the thing is a 
sham,and whoever carries it through 
really pays $86 excess, As the leaflet puts 
it, the policy is a ‘‘ prominent citizen” 
concession; and of course everybody who 
will take a policy is a prominent citizen 
whose influence is desired, etc. 

We do not mention this subject to dis- 
cuss it to-day, for it will keep, ani it is 
also not yet finished; nor, we might add, 
is it likesy to be finished very soon, Such 











a plan may or may not be pronounced a 
violation of the law; but it suggests anew 
how many and varied are the ways by 
which that law can be practically nulli- 
fied. Rates being still absolutely in the 
power of each company, it can writea 
policy for five years at the price of four, 
or four years at that of three, or three for 
two, or two for one. Altogether we are of 
our original opinion about the feasibility 
of suppressing rebate by statute. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, a: d 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine {ts merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 


1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business W ‘ritten, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. real EIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWKI GHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary.- 














EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAG2S OF THE 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on aay plan ever betore offered, and 
the policy itseif is the most liberal and equitable’ con- 
tract consistent to recognized business principles. 
HE MARKED SUCCEsS already achieved by this 
ae: oar that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


lic, 

OD AGENTS, desiring to represent ae Com. 
paoy, are invited to address J. 8. GA 
intendent of Agencies, at Home Otic. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
1n thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over chose of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteistable dividends to 
: oe their policies in 
orce 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt 8+ 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts, 


PNW 











ASSETS. Dec, 31st, 1NSS. $19,724,338 45 
LIABILITIES’ LSS: * 17325 328,38 S72 
$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium 

Asaual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
po. e 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachcetts Statute. 

Pamopbiets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
JOs8,. M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F,TRULL, Secretary. 
w™ R. TURNER. Aest “Ser 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL... .ccccccccccce cocccccvcccccvcccss $2,000,000 00 





Be WI Pe cc crcesesccescccccccsseesecscosoces 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc. yfaken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY. AT THE Li IST 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE AND 
HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The pany also rent SAI ES INSIDE ITS 
BU RGLAR. PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 


vided for pate = nters. 
DE SITS = MONEY RECEIVED ON 
NTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE, 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of eve — from the Courts, 
om rations, and eve uals, 


. h q 
As additional “Securit Aint me Company has nee ‘ial 
Trust —, = 
its trust ebl 
WILLS KE tiPriep FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 
STEPHEN A. CALDW ELL, ao 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust Department 
ROBER ATTER Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES STERN, Assistant Treasurer. 
&. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Perewen Secretary 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Compa pany, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N, Y. 


Seventy-third Semi-annual Statement, s showing 
condition of the Company, Jan, Ist, 1889, ve 


nities for all other Lia- 


403:335 $3 


Total Assets.................. $2,503,381 50 59 
BENJAMIN S. “WALCOTT, President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-President and § Secretary 
—— ee 
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J. M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
¥F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 











THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.~CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, : 
2.—-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the cor- 
tract. . 

HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


























JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice Pree 
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THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 











December 26, 1889.] THE INDEPENDENT: (1745) 99 
~ FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888.............. .$79,912,317 17 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
PROMIUIDA.....0.cccesccecse ceccecccsecces seccesee-sereecsereseseceesseeses oe $22,301,941 11 
ess deferred preiniums, January Ist. 1888 ........... me 1,174,340 36—$21,127,590 To 


imterest and rents. etc..... i a haan eatin chide ee : 4,762,169 67 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, ISBK.... 2... 6... e ccc ee eee eeeeeeee weeee 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 


$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 











i I MP NOR, cas, 0% codcetunersseeedk+oee -peneteons: one g6e-eeenedhsenepes $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holders... $10,973,070 05 
Taxes ANA FE-IDSUTADCER, .......000000.-cccccccccccccecncccccscccecccscees sevsees-seccece 303,062 84 
Commissions (includine advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ fees. CLC. ....... cee ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeteeeseeseeenees 3,558,440 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................0005 ceeeee 654,690 12—$ 1,489,263 





$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, Ob hand. und 1H SYADSIL... ......6- ccc eeeee coe cee cence ceeeees seeees $3 695,536 4 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 %4).. 54,566,901 38 
I sccocecsbes S5609 60000 00 » 60ene Sevebedicenrteeeoene senese expenseesennse 9,508,152 5 


Bonds and Mortgages first en ¢ on rea! estate ve (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collateral! se- 


MIR ncse cace . 6bo0s Scackucoesdaded evesdtacatdutines HoaebnGubesaebaneidés wenecessee 16,966,982 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $2,144.670)......... 1, 676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

AMOUNtS CO OVEF SBAGD IID .0.0.002 coccccccccccccces socccces oc -coccscecrccccccccccs 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

Bam, Mat. WED. ccccccccccccscccccsccccesccccccccences cocccesccess 0 eneseece coccceseces 1,435,734 86 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 





serve op these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000) 1,045,089 46 
DMARD WRTRMOES. .cccce ecccccdccsecscccccccccconecosesosccccescenese cocesecococsete 298,959 45 
accrued interest on investments, January ISt, 1889 2. 22.0 ce. cee ceweeee ceneeeseseces $51,605 24—$89,624 3536 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report ted 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


$3,655,850 36 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1889 . . . . . #93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 






Approved losses in course of payment $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... .....ccceeceeeeeceeseeeeeceeeseeenee 2,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) 56,511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not DUOGSMRORD. .cccccccosevees cosccececsses: esee 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

cent. interest.......... eicedhbibee cupeshe 606 BAabbGiiee Sasbroneethemensgucevevesterses 78,985,757 00 
Keserved tor contingent liabilities to ‘roptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POlICIeS OF TNAT CIASB.......cccccccerccccces crevsccccccesecsececssesess $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during IS88............-.0e0e cence ceeeereeeeeeeeeeeees 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT $7,559,386 67 
ay to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

CREB... ccccccccccccceccsccccccccsoccsccecsecoeecesesescs §  seecescoocescees 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........0.eecccee cece eeecereeeeeeeneeeeeres 6,423,777 1 
Reserved for premiums paid tm advance........ santeoospessoouncocrsseessenesonencerseses 46,504 1 


$86,397,936 30 
$7,082.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)..... 


deny. nGtdoain -sseeee+. $13,500,000 00 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Keversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

_ ee $7,627.28) = =Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.40 Jan. 1. 1887...... $75,421,453 18BG..........08., 22,027 
ae 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,935,5%5 Jan. 1, 1s8s...... 83,079,845 1BB7... 2... eee eee 235 
en 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 .,..... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1589... oo co ool S0 


Number ot policies issued ates the year, 35,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731 


Total number of policies in torce Jan. Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. 'VELOH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. ©. BALDWIN, L. L. WUTE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President 
RUFUS W. WEEKS Actuary 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JUHN N STEARNS. 
WM L. &SRONG, 

WwW. F. BUCKLEY, 
GENRY TUOK, 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 





——— 
icici den bscbieie sews sak eNich. bain ae oe $7,275,301 2 
Pe Be I Tn. os sige ccvsges -ebecchecteceececccece D& ibeeheto aids 7,940 063 
Ge hs 4.cbu's05.00ce sas cs awanleeninmane<mnks $1,645,622 a 
Pelieies in ap ~ wipinarteeesstssssissescesaseees sevecesesenes ; 158,369 
crease during year 
Policies written..... of fd Pade nnaeiuchs es abtslvet<ash és cceasebenscs ‘bend’ chaanc thio’ r 32,606 
EE WN ino. 6.0000: 006540 e20-0004h cnsedelibaesaudapeks teneesonUAd 0,301 
a ar oo asec aick, Aon d sacincns<ecacs vebudas os cabweecuandeaeee #103, 214,281 32 
Increase during ET pars<en0s banneamiasieatede desduhaaebacablel $33,756,792 95 
CU rei. oa dncnscccnsseecicnsesscuokessnneces ness Sees iatbesuiciesden .° 482,125,184 36 
Increase during year.................seeseeees eennehoepuionddese ciipshacuheaah $54,496,251 85 
Recei ~~ cc cksvpesces: -susecev oceans dageaeu: acaeberateonitnts $26,215,932 52 
haa ckavevarundc © S506 cus cub epiacepsmecenpnoeiekeauetieus 3, 010 06 


Paid Policy-Holders, inked wngeihgachnreecstanadh spantech. bs bonk teaw@hrr as riaaoente #14, 727,550 22 





bere ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mort; 
$48,616,704 14 
$21,786,125 34 
$2,813,277 60 
_ 83,248,172 46 
126,082,153 56 

1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 

we Joie A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated ¢ a dividend | will be apportioned as usual. 











Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
indiacneaictacaes $34,681,420... ... «e+» - $301,789, 285..........- $4,743,771 
1BBB..ccccccccccccs: 46,007, 180...0...000c0 SOB,OBL GAL... 2050000. BOIS, ORE 
4) ery: 56,832,719....... occce SUIS 6 00%000s000 5,643,568 
RETO RES - 69,457,468............ 427,628,933............ 6,204,442 
, ee > ssees $2 DR a 6esectesess 482,125,184........ «+++ 7,940,063 


New YorK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Ss AMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, . ROGERs, 
Le CIU® ROBINSON, ILIVER HARRIMAN, S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, hon Vv. E etatebes, 
HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, | THRODORKE MORFORD, 














(GEORGE 8S. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, /|GEORGE BLISS, | WILLIAM BABCO: ' 
ECHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, RUFUS W. PECKHAM, PRESTON B PLUMB: “ 
J (MES C, 1.3 Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 
H3RMANN C, Yon Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, Wm. P. DIXON, STUYVESANT FIA, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, FREDERIC CROMWELL, | ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUTLLW4ABD 
- RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MUAER, 

ROBERT A. GRANNISS............066 cesses Vice-President. " 

ISAAC F. LLOYD........ er seeeee-20 Vice-President. " 

WHEE ATE Sai vnciccoccecccsccecansssnsics Secretary. 

FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C, BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Asststant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, CasMer 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M®. -«. 
E, J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G@. DAVIES, Solicitor. ~ 





ATLANTIC),comtinen'al | 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OFFICES, {Broo Yor, 100 BROADWAY 


Continental rooklyn, cor. Courtand aye Bes Sts 
% Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, 4). - 
NEw YORK, January 254, 1889. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,5 2 8 
The Trustees, un Conformity to the Charter of the powhatimpial sai a om, bd 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs Reserveampletoraiiciaims. 295,127 67 








on the 3lat of December, 1888 Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- BROS COIR ockce scctvcasecsusice . 1,331,545 97 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888...... +» $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Total Assets.J uly 1st, 1889..85,128.801 02 
JAPUATY, 1888,.....s00.ceee ccesceeneeeere ress +_ 1,988,288 01 Chis company conducts its business under the Ke 
Total Marine Premiums.................... . $5,253,404 39 | Strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
Premiums marked off from ist January, DIRECTORS: 
888, to 3st December, 1888,.... ire Sepeeelnl WM. L. ANDRE WM. G. LOW. 
snnipileleaiictla Se SRA EAR ia yy 
Losses paid during the same uy, 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
DRNG, ccsadscetsccccccntssees $1,998,897 3 CHARLES : ALPE DRA 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- HENRY C. BOWEN, M. M. RICHARDS, 
PODSES. «oor seesscccevescecs 687,287 6 JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. Ls. RIKE 
ine ala, eile pwede E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
The Company has the following Assets, JOHN H. EARLE. WM H.S 5 
viz.: JAMES FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNORE 
United States and State of New York gy Ne LU De Sng ss PS 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 H. H. LAMPORT 


RT, 
HAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Dept 
EDWARD LANNING, Aas’t Sec’y. 


F.C. MOORE. President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS. 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificat Sec’y Agency Dept. 


Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
estimated at 











of profits will be paid to tae holders thereof, or then THE 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. WE 4h r | Ww 

The outstanding cértificates of the issue of 1884 will + AN HA A 
pe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the LIFE INS. co., 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced OF NEW YORK. 
at the time of payment and canceled. sass 4 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
dist December, 1008, for which certificates will be te- able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
eued on and after Tusaday, the seventh of May next, Nberal compensation will be given. Address 

Re es JAMES M. MOLEAN, President. 

Shi ‘Secretary, | J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
TRUSTEES: H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 

J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, H. V. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
































EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD 
MINTURN. ISAAC B 
LIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
LLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURS 
HO GRAY. AMES A. HEWLETT, 
LLIAM EF. DODGE. GEOKGE H. MACY 
GEORGE P 18s, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
C. A. HA’ WALDRON P. BROW. N, 


JOHN D. AGWLETT. GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 





SEVENTY-NINTH eens apenas 











HARLES P. Seer T eet tal Kuisinon, 
Cash BORD, cccrcsh ap dein scesdeasciasacrsanameadl 
Hen = RUSS LF oy HAD OK a ppenenal Reserve terre reinsurance and and all other anit eS 4 
JOHN D Surplus overall Liabil Soy bee 
WB MOO! ‘Vice-President. TOTAL pacers 1880. ....92.500,916 21 


4 4 RAVEN, Second THOS H. MONTGOMERY President, 
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Old and Young. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


BY MARY MATHEWS BARNES, 








SOMETHING of Eden’s golden hour remains 
Our earth to bless. ’Tis found in golden 


days 
When beauty adds to light a softened 
haze; 
Revealing all our Universe contains, be 
As tho it were a bride whose blushing 
gains 
A deeper charm because her blush be- 
trays 
To Love, love’s secret; while her artless 
ways 
Beguiling are, and win love’s sweetest 
strains. 


But holy is this golden hour when found 
In human lives, made beautiful by years 
Of faithful love. When two true hearts 
are bound 
As one, with service each to each endears. 
For such may golden bells of earth re- 
sound 
And Heaven’s smile, at last, replace earth’s 
tears. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





A TURKEY RAFFLE. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


ALL night long the straggling fleet had 
runnin into harbor. The gale 
new darkly, with slaps of rain from the 
ueast, Even at high tide the under- 
.ow thrashed itself to fury, and broke in 
nasty white combe:s over Dog-bar. In 
the gray of the morning full fifty fisher- 
men could be seen riding at anchor with 
a hundred fathoms or more of road out 
for greater security, and pointing their 
jumpiug noses into the old “snorter” 
steadied by a double-reefed mainsail. One 
of these schooners was the ‘“ Mary A. 
Smith,” just in from the Grand Banks. 
She had been out nearly three months, 
nd had made the Point at four that 
morning. The captain had strained every 
nerve to bring his ship in by Christmas 
Day. In this mad race from the Banks, 
against weather and time, he had spread 
every sail, to the imminent danger of 
snapping the rigging and of carrying 
away her Oregon masts. But now they 
were home at last. Never had the red 
flash-light of Eastern Point seemed so 
friendly to this homesick crew. One of 
their number, a prosaic fellow, said that 
as he watched it coming nearer that 
Ohristmas morning it seemed to him for 
he *‘ fust time like the planet of Bethlum 
a-, tix’ out the holy stable.” This effort 
of biblical comparison was made by Dave 
Clooney, ‘Softy Dave” the boys called 
him; but none could jig mackerel faster 
than he, or knew better how to work his 
dory, piled with cod from the trawls 
clean up to the top streak, back to the 
ship, with spray and howling sea break- 
ing over anddrenching him and his mate. 
Softy Dave was of brave old stock; his 
father had been lost on the Banks; his 
brother had been captain at twenty-five 
and was washed overboard one night by 
the Gurnets with his hand on the wheel. 
Dave was the last of this aristocratic line, 
and he had never touched a drop of rum. 
Dave was married, the only one of the 
crew of fourteen on board the ‘‘ Mary A. 
Smith” who had a wife, and this would 
be the first Christmas at home. 

At seven o’clock Christmas morning 
the fleet had been increased by thirty sail 
which had fled under the lee of the land 
before the rising storm. The snow now 
pelted down in sheets. The city of Leices- 
ter was soon shut from sight and only 
strips of Eastern Point could be seen as 
the wind blew a pathway from the vessel 
to the shore. 

“If this holds on,” said Dave anxiously, 
to the lookout at the bow, ‘ there won't 
be much chance of us fellers gettin’ 
home.” 

**Ain’t the ‘ Mary’ good enough with 
plenty of fire in the cud?’ The lookout 
impatiently brushed a lot of snow from 
the shoulders of his oilskins to hide his 
own disgust at the weather and endeav- 
ored to strike a light under the lee of his 
yellow sou’ wester. 

** You bet—for you fellers—not for me. 
I’ve got another Mary, God bless her, and 








The man strained his eyes to the shore 
and looked wistfully at his companion. 
**So yer have, Dave—so yer have, 
Softy. Yer orter see her. Yer orter go 
to hum. She’s awaitin’ on yer, I’ll bet.” 
The lookout glanced kindly at the dis- 
consolate man, put his pipe into his 
pocket impatiently, pulled out a plug of 
navy, took a bite and passed it on. The 
two paced the deck in silence, now and 
then peering into the half-barrels where 
the coils of cod-lines and trawls were sink- 
ing out of sight under the deepening cov- 
erlid of discolored snow. 

‘** You git the cap’n,” broke in the look- 
out again, ‘‘an’ yer mate, an’ I guess they'll 
set ye on the rocks there, seein’ yer the 
only feller as hez got a real gal.” 

With a new hope Dave bounded down 
into the cuddy, and pretty soon the skip- 
per. Ike Jonson by name, came on deck, 
oiled up, and cast a critical look at the 
weather. 

** It’s blowin’ heavier, me boy. I never 
see it act so cross, It’s goin’ to stop snow- 
in’ soon and freeze yer stiffer than a thole- 
pin, and then it’ll blow like blazes, I'll do 
it fur you, Softy, case you've gota red 
cheek awaitin’ yer which we boys hain’t. 
I’ve got to stay by the ‘ Mary.’ It’s better 
the boys don’t get ashore to-day or it’ll be 
all up with their share of the trip. 
Heave her over! Now jump in, Daye, and 
you, Pete! Let go!” 

The dory swung broadsides into the 
wind and drifted rapidly down upon 
another Banker not a hundred yards 
away. It was a mighty pull. Many a 
dory load has drifted out to Halfway 
Rock in just such a gale and tide. But 
this one kept her course, and Dave was 
landed in a shower of spray off Black 
Bess. 

‘**God bless yer. Thank yer, Cap’n. I’m 
your man. So long!” Softy Dave 
jumped nimbly on the rocks and started 
to foot it three miles around the horseshoe 
curve until he reached his only hired 
room, his home, behind Western Ave- 
nue near the ‘‘Cut.” Cap’n Jonson 
and Dave Clooney’s mate reached the 
** Mary” safely, and all the boys felt virtu- 
ous that at least one of their number 
could dine on cranberry and turkey that 
day. As the two cast their painter 
aboard and stepped on deck, the snow 
suddenly abated, the thermometer fell 
jike lightning, and the gale increased to a 
hurricane. The fleet were Christmas 
bound. No dory could hope to reach 
shorein that fierce wind and choppy sea. 

‘It’s a horrid shame to have to pile 
down Christmas fixin’s on the planks of 
this old ship,” growled the lookout of the 
‘* Mary A. Smith.” But the most of the 
crew took it philosophically. The pro- 
tected harbor was better than the open 
sea, and women on shore heaved a sigh of 
relief when they recognized their ships 
that morning. At least husband, father, 
brother and son were snug and safe. 


“ By-by Baby Bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a huntin’,” 

sang in a low, contralto voice the mother 
of the child. It was a bare, a very bare 
room, but it was warm, and the two 
broken window-panes were neatly stuffed 
each with a leg of a disjointed pair of 
trousers. The window looked upon the 
bay, and every now and then the mother 
of nineteen breathed upon the pane and 
peered anxiously out. After every trip of 
this sort she stopped her singing to stroke 
the black-haired babe, and muttered: 

*“*God ! God! God!” 

The little stove was heated by wood, 
and it was noticeable that the remains of 
a broken wash-tub were behind the stove. 
The girl looked as pinched as the furniture 
of the room, but the baby was rosy and 
fat. Now and then it lolled its head to 
one side and gurgled a laugh; then the 
mother would kiss it passionately, and 
crush it to her breast. That brought the 
color to her cheeks, and she looked ex- 
tremely pretty. Once again she took the 
baby to the window, and as if for good 
luck, put its tiny finger on the pane. 
The snow had stopped without, and for 
the first time she saw the fleet of schoon- 
ers rocking at their anchors in the bay. 





she’s all alone to home,” 





to thank it for this glad sight, and one 
might have heard her murmur a natur- 
al change from the last agonized refrain: 
** Good! good! good!” 

As she stood theretrying to make out 
if her husband’s vessel were in,a soft 
step was heard on the stairs. A hand 
pushed open the door. It was a very lit- 
tle hand and it belonged to the queerest 
child in Leicester. The little thing had 
ona pair of large rubber boots. There- 
fore it stepped softly. It had on a skirt 
of some kind of jute bagging and the re- 
mains of a boy’s tattered overcoat. 
Therefore it was extremely poor. It had 
no hat, but a red woolen tippet tied in a 
great wad over its head and both ears. 
Therefore it must have been cold. Every 
now and then a thin red hand pressed it- 
self to her throat and she groaned. There- 
fore the creature was suffering and per- 
haps hungry. This was one of Leicester’s 
orphan waifs—a starving child, sheltered 
by astarving neighbor. As the little girl 
entered she cast a hurried, hungry look at 
the baby and the woman; then she crept 
behind the spluttering stove. Neither 
spoke. What need was there? What 
cheer or comfort could either give? But 
now another soft noise was made at the 
door. The mother was still looking raven- 
ously out upon the fleet in the bay. The 
crouching child heard the footsteps; she 
only drew her tippet closer over her face 
and huddled into a smaller space under 
the stove-pipe. The mother did not hear 
the door open without its customary 
creak; she did not see atall man with 
sou’wester in his hand casting a look of 
wonder and of stunned surprise upon 
mother and cooing son. Suddenly she 
turned to go to her seat by the dejected 
stove. 

** Dave !” 

** Molly !” 

The two rushed madly to each other. 
But before they touched, in the middle 
of the bare room, the wife stopped and 
held the baby up. 

‘* It’s yourn, Dave. Kiss it first.” 

The rough sailor dropped his sou’wes- 
ter and reverently touched the child’s 
head with the tip of his great red finger. 

** Kiss it quick. Oh, Dave!” 

Softly Dave bent over his new son as 
devoutly as a conveit would bend over 
the altar of his new faith and touched 
the baby’s cheek with his crisp mustache. 

‘* Now me, Dave. Quick!” 

Molly burst into sobs that shook the 
rickety room and nestled against the 
crackling oil-clot hes. 

‘* When did the leetle fellow come, Mol- 
ly? No one told me.” 

Then the young mother sat upon Dave’s 
knee, one arm around his neck, the 
other supporting the child that leaned 
upon the breasts of both, and told how a 
month ago it came * all too suddint,” and 
the little money she had went for a ‘fool 
of a man-doctor,” and how she had bor- 
rowed and scraped to keep along until 
Dave should come home; how her last 
credit at the store had gone for some- 
thing to eat, and how she had tried to get 
work in a seine factory, but no one would 
care for ‘‘ our baby” while she went. 
Thac morning she had started a fire with 
the wash-tub, and now he had come and 
it was all right. 

At this point the happy father turned 
his eyes toward the stove. <A queer little 
figure tied up in ared tippet looked at 
him solemnly. 

**Thet ain’t mine, too? When did it 
come ?” 

The astounded man turned to Molly. 
“Tt must hev growed purty fast,” he said. 

‘* Don’t blame me, Dave,” pleaded Mol- 
ly; ‘‘I couldn’t help it. I took it im. 
She’s a-livin’ here. She hasn’t got any 
folks.” 

This young Christian householder hung 
her head as if she had been caught in a 
crime. Dave gave along, low whistle. 

‘¢ Where’s her mother ?” 

** Dead, Dave.” 

‘* Where’s her father?” 

** Drowned.” 

**Come here,” said Dave, crooking his 
big forefinger at the child. ‘* Let her 
stay. We'll scrape somehow. Let her 
stay!” The child looked at him seriously. 





She turned impulsively to the baby as if 


But now the baby turned its great, go. 
ber eyes of blue upon this strange man, as 
if inquiring what he was there for, Then 
Dave, gently disengaging himself, Tose 
and went to the window, and looked out 
whistling softly. ‘ 
‘* What’s the matter, Dave? Ain't yer 
pleased with your little pictur 2” 

Dave turned around and thrust his 
hands disconsolately into his pockets and 
brought forth the contents, one after the 
other, and laid them on the bed in silence, 
A bit of cod-line, hooks of various sizes, 
most of them with the point off; a piece 
of dirty chalk, some plug tobacco, a wood- 
en pipe half buroed through, some 
matches and threecents in pennies. That 
was all—except a big red pocket-handker. 
chief that smelled very much like salteq 
haddock. 

“J ain’t got no Christmas for ye, 
Molly. Weain’t settled for the trip yet. 
I don’t darst to tell ye how small my share 
is. It mightn’t be more than five dollars, 
We ain’t caught no fish.” 

The man stood still in thought. He 
was a great, simple-minded, hulking fel- 
low, with a heart as big as an ox, He 
was so great-hearted that the smaller fel. . 
lows imposed themselves easily on him, 
He was one of that grand class of fisher- 
men who, facing perpetual and imminent 
dangers at sea, have a tenderness and 
simplicity which the roaring waters in- 
spire. He never drank. He was honest, 
He hated to run up accounts as so many 
of his mates did. He was full of self- 
respect. He was just the husband fora 
clinging, trustful girl, and the shame of 
it was that he had to leave her month 
after month alone whenever he stepped 
foot upon the planks of a Gloucester fish- 
erman. Only a fisherman’s wife can un- 
derstand the killing strain of a separa- 
tion when she knows that at any hour of 
the day her vessel may come in or be 
spoken at sea with the flag at half-mest 
for the man she loves. 

‘* Ye shali have yer turkey, Molly. Itil 
be the merriest Christmas ye ever spent. 
We'll have acelebration for the sake of 
the little un. Dick Moloney will lend me 
a fiver, and we'll bust it in!” 

His heart, already lightened at the 
prospect of the first spread on shore, 
danced within him. His legs danced, 
also. He whirled about theroom. Mol- 
lie, who had put the baby on the bed, now 
joined hands, and they jumped about like 
little children at a barn party. They were 
brought to, by the howls of the neglected 
child. Then Dave asked hurriedly: 

**And what will yer have, Molly, my 
darlin’? Turkey stuffin’, cranbaries, a 
stick of celery—a pie for fifteen cents? 
Yes, coal and wood—two bushels of coal 
and six bundles of wood for a quarter— 
an’ candles and kerysene. We'll have a 
highdy-tidy time.” 

The mother found nothing more to 
suggest in this munificent catalog of rare 
dainties. 

* You'll come right back, Dan, won't 
yer? See, he knows yer. Speak to him, 
baby; say pa—pa.” 

Dave could not help brushing a tear 
away. He was so happy. He thought 
himself the happiest man in all the world 
to have Molly for wife; but to have Molly 
and baby, too—it was too much. He per- 
formed a pas-seul upon the wooden floor, 
kissed the wife and child a dozen times, 
said he’d send the coal and wood along 
firsi and would bring the ‘turkey and 
fixin’s” himself, and then rollicked out 
likea great baby porpoise, splashing dowD 
the uneven stairs and stumbling upon the 
frozen sidewalk. 

Dave pressed his hands to his ears, 00 
account of the great cold, and hurried to 
the little corner grocery kept by Moloney, 
stated his case, ordered the goods, asked 
for a turkey, and modestly borrowed fifty 
cents. Now it happened that the turkeys 
were all out, and instead of the fowl 
Dave only received a piece of advice from 
the grocer: - 3 

** You’re lucky, Dave, you are. Tain t 
every fellow comes home Christmas Day 
and finds a bran-new bebby. Why don’t 
you try the raffle at Mike’s? I'll bet you 

_can beat ’em all a-throwin’. It’s only ten 





She did not come, 


can’t help but get it, Dave.” 
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« But you know I don’t touch nothin’,” 
answered Dave. 

«You don’t need to pile rum down to 
raffle. You kin throw theturkey away if 
you want to. Any fool kin do that.” 

” Dave Clooney jingled his twe borrowed 
quarters and his three pennies in his pock- 
ets and walked down the street pondering 
onthe chance. Them he threw his head 
down and faced the dreadful, bitter north- 
east hurricane. Oh, how cold it was! 
how penetrating! Dave thought he had 
never known it to blow colder or fresher. 
But he felt quite warm at the thought of 
his one room home and the Christmas 
dinner Molly would cook in it. Suddenly 
he stopped and stared ata placard ona 
huge bit of flapping brown paper. It was 
pasted on the frosty window of a place 
that bore the sign above it : 

‘* Ales, Wines and Liquors.” 

The placard ran: 


“GRAND TURKEY RAFFLE AT1 P.M 
16LB. BIRD; RAISED BY US. 
Ten cents a shot, three shots for a quarter. 
ALL WALK IN AND SEE THE TURKEY.” 


Dave walked up to the window and 
peered in. Yes, sure enough, there was 
the turkey hanging by its legs behind the 
bar. What a ‘*‘ buster” 1t was! 

“Hullo, mate! Back home again? Did 
yer have a good trip?” 

The gruff voice of a man pitted with 
smallpox awoke Dave from his. mental 
estimate as to the value of that turkey. 
He held out his hand mechanically, He 
was thinking of Molly his wife. How 
‘her pretty eyes would widen at that grand 
turkey ! 

‘“‘Ain’t yer goin’ in, Dave, to try yer 
luck 2” 

The rough old shipmate fetched him a 
rousing slap across the shoulder, The 
wind swirled around the corner in icy 
gusts. Dave felt a sudden aching chill 
steal over his back and chest. It was now 
nearly twelve o’clock, and he hadu’t 
eaten since five that morning. Sailors 
snatch a bite when they can, ina howling 
sea. At that moment the door of the sa- 
loon opened. The hot breath smote Dave 
in his face. It was so cold without and 
so comfortable within! Besides, he would 
find out just what sort of a turkey to buy 
for Molly.” 

“Come in, Pardner.” The rough pock- 
marked fisherman took Dave by the arm; 
and, not without misgivings, Dave Cloo- 
ney entered a saloon for the first time 
since he was a very small boy. 

Dave was dazed when he entered. 
What a change of atmosphere! Without, 
the howling of winds, within, the howl- 
ing of men. Without, a cold, cutting 
air, but pure and clear as a Brazilian 
crystal. Within, a hot, foul room, reek- 
ing with all the odor of abominable 
grades of poor tobacco, and tainted with 
the fumes of spilled beer and the breath of 
brown bottles filled with ominously-doc- 
tored liquors. The change from purity to 
pest was so overcoming that Dave would 
have fled the polluted place, had his eyes 
not encountered a huge turkey hanging 
amid the nicotinous incense of its many 
admirers behind the broad bar. As the 
two entered, the crowd turned their at- 
tention from their glasses and the dice- 
box to inspect the newcomers. They were 
most of them fishermen. Leicester has a 
thousand men who fish for their living, 
and each knows the other as instinctively 
as one soldier recognizes the next military 
map he meets. 

“Gorry! ef it ain’t Dave! How’s the 
“Mary A.,” Dave, my b’y? Take a leetle 
dhrop on me.” One man advanced and 
dragged Dave up to the bar, while the 
rest admitted confidentially to the bar- 
keeper that this was the first time they 
had ever ‘seed Softy Dave in er ser- 
loon.” 

““What’ll you have, sonny ?” exclaimed 
one after the other, each hospitably out- 
vying his neighbor in the exciting possi- 
bility of giving a fellow his first drink. 
: This generosity somehow touched a spot 
in Dave’s heart. 

They were free, open-hearted fellows, 
just like himself. It was a fairly respect- 
able crowd. Here was a well-known 
Grand Banker; there a fresh fisherman. 


occur to Dave that it was too early for 


that. A fisherman does not get drunk at 
midday, unless he isa foreigner. But the 
main business of the day was the raffle. 

‘* Will you take a chance?” said Mike, 
the barkeeper, shoving over a glass of 
water, with a sarcastic smile, and a 
greasy blue ticket at the same time. 
‘*There ain’t but few left. This raffle is 
a limited express. Only fifty sold. Give 
yer more of a luck.” 

Dave hesitated for the second time 
since he had entered. . 
*‘Gimmytwo. There ain’t no luck fur 
me,” spoke up the same sailor who had 
steered Dave into this rum old port. 
Mike shoved a couple over to the cursing 
man and looked it. his drawer with a sat- 
isfied leer. Dave sipped his glass of water 
that had a suspicious taste of something 
else init. All the while he intently re- 
garded the turkey. 

‘*Tll take one.” He said this in a whis- 
per. He had made up his mind that if 
the barkeeper did not hear him it would 
be a sign for him to go away; if he did, 
evidently it was his luck to stay. 

** Ail right, sor.” The ticket, good for 
‘one shot” with the dice, was handed 
over to the astonished man. 

‘**An’ hadn’t ye better take another— 
only six left?” Mechanically Dave pulled 
out one of his borrowed quarters. He 
forgot to take his five cents change. 

“Yer can take yer throw when yer 
wants to. Cap’n Jim takes "em down on 
the slate.” 

Dave walked to the end of the counter 
and showed his tickets to some one who 
was about to take his turn. Now the 
manner of raffling for this turkey was as 
follows: A ticket was good for throwing 
three dice three times, The highest 
throw took the fowl. Three ones were 
called ‘‘ aces’; these, whenever thrown, 
counted twenty. So the highest and rar- 
est throw possible was sixty. 

Waen Dave walked up, the crowd 
parted, and by common consent the dice 
were handed to him. Men like these are 
very superstitious in their way. This was 
Dave’s first raffle. Many knew it, and 
boldly predicted that he would beat them 
all out. After the method was explained 
to him by an onlooker who had manipu- 
lated the box for twenty years, and who 
assured the neophyte that everything was 
‘‘above-board ” and ‘* square,” the novice 
deposited a ticket and took the box in his 
trembling fingers. 

‘You'll have luck, Dave. Don’t yer 
mind!” Comments like this steadied him. 
Just as he was about to throw the dice, 
there danced before him two drifting fig- 
ures. His wife and the new baby looked 
athim. They seemed to hold out their 
hands to him. Was it a reproach or a 
blessing? Dave tore the image away; yet 
he somehow had the impression that 
Molly’s wan face radiated at the sight of 
him coming in lugging the huge turkey. 
Itneyer occurred to him that the oven of 
his stove was barely large enough to cook 
a third of this monstrous creature. 

‘» What’s the best throw, mate?” asked 
Dave, abruptly. An old, ragged man, 
with a sense of deep responsibility took 
his elbows off the bar slowly, and held the 
slate tothe window. After some trouble- 
some calculation, he announced: 

‘*Thems—poor. No one ain’t chucked 
aces. Fatty Dick here chucked 42. Thet’s 
the top.” 

Dave now rattled the dice vigorously in 
the box, and slid them on the counter. 


**§6—5—4! You're in luck. I told yer. 
Hit ’em again.” 
“«§—4—4,” Dave looked down upon 


the well-worn dice, while Cap’n Jim offi- 
cially noted the numbers on the slate. 

‘* Take a little hot lemon-juice fur luck, 
Dave. No, no; no stick in it. Honor 
sure !” 

The abstemious drink was prepared ; 
but Dave, with the dice-box in his hand, 
did not notice, as he waited for the third 
throw, that at a wink from the ugly sailor 
the barkeeper slyly inserted a few drops 
from a villainous-looking bottle. Dave 
took the glass, clinked it with a few oth- 
ers and drank a gulp. He perceived an 
unfamiliar, not unpleasant taste. He at- 
tributed it to hig excitement. Now for 





None were drunk. To be sure, it did not 





tiously. Hefelt sure of making a record. 
He rapidly inverted the box and held it 
over the imprisoned dice while he took 
another swallow from his tumbler and 
then peered cautiousiy in as he raised the 
box. He had thrown two fours and a 
six, making forty-three in all, beating the 
best record by one. 

‘*Ain’t yer goin’ to set ’em up to the 
boys on that throw? Yer got the turkey, 
sure.” A voice was heard above the mur. 
mur occasioned in the crowd by this last 
victorious throw. 

‘Yer know, fellows, I don’t drink 
nothin’. [never did. How can I?” 

‘* But we do,” shouted somebody. 
While a good-natured tumult was bust- 
ling about Dave, and he was being shuf- 
fled in a rough and hearty way, a great 
roar burst from that end of the bar where 
the raffling was going on. 

“*Yer beat him! Yer beat him!” 

Dave rushed to the scene. 

There was no doubt about it. The pock- 
marked man had thrown forty-four, and 
was now pouring down a great tumbler 
of raw whisky in his triumph. 

After counting it was found that only 
three more chances were left; one of 
these was held by Dave Clooney. But ad- 
herents to Dave’s luck were not daunted. 

‘Til bet drinks for the crowd that Dave 
kin beat it,” cried one fellow; ‘‘ he’s got 
the luck in his eye.” 

**T’ll take yer,” said the successful man. 
‘* There ain’t none ken beat thet throw!” 

Dave was pushed through the crowd 
and soon stood beside the bar. He felt 
perfectly steady and knew he should win. 

‘* Take a punch on one; it will win sure 
then,” said Mike, the barkeeper, insinu- 
atingly. Not thinking what he said, 
Dave answered: 

‘*T don’t mind.” The hot drink was set 
before him. 

‘*Here’s luck to yez!” Dave put his 
glass to his lips. As he looked the steam 
parted from the surface of the glass and 
Molly flashed before his eyes. Sure! 
There she was, and she smiled approving- 
ly upon him as he drained the draught. 
The liquor immediately went to Dave’s 
unaccustomed head. His cheek flushed; 
hot scythes seemed to cut swathes 
through his vitals. 

**Luck’s got me, boys. Gimme the 
box. I'll shake ’em up an’ beat. See if I 
don’t.” Again he rattled the box. The 
crowd tiptoed over each other’s shoulders 
to watch the momentous throws, 

Two fives and a six! A deep breath 
was drawn. Dave turned pale and trem- 
bled. No one spoke. He threw again. 
Three sixes! 

‘‘Lemme see them marbles! Mebbe 
they’re loaded!” The pock-marked fish- 
man clutched at the box and inspected 
the dice carefully; but they were the 
same; they seemed all straight. 





But where was Dave? The lonely wo- 
man, made trebly so by the brief bliss of 
re-union, had grown terribly anxious, 
Dave was such a. steady fellow. What 
was the matter? Where was Dave? 

‘“Get up, you,” said Molly, in despair 
to the cowering and silent child behind 
the stove. ‘*Go, hunt him up, and see if 
you can bring him back tu me!” 

So the little girl got up. She drew the 
string that tied her jute skirt tighter. 
Not knowing where to go she went out 
resolutely. The red tippet and the big 
rubber boots started for the hunt which 
for this helpless child was as mad a chase 
as Stanley’s search for Livingstone. 


‘*Hold on, Dan. Take another swig 
fur luck ’fore you throw again!” 

His backer prepared the drink which 
Dave mechanically swallowed. The raw 
whisky cut his throat and burned it. It 
staggered him. His head swam. He 
looked into the black dice-box. Yes, 
there was Molly again, and alas!, smiling 
him on. The crowd settled for the last 
throw. The dice rolled and clattered 
over the polished walnut bar. 

‘*Whew! He’s did it, the daisy!” 

Three aces! When did any one in that 
cobwebbed bar-room see such luck before? 
The grand total was fifty-four! Ten more 





the next throw! He rattled the dice cau- 


had won the prize almost beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. 

‘*You must set ’em up,” whispered the 
fisherman who had made the bet on him. 
‘Do it after they get through drinkin’ on 
him,” indicating the dark man who lost 
his turkey and bis bet at the same time. 
Of course Dave could not refuse to 
drink at his own success, and finally at 
his own expense. 

His head became more and more con- 
fused. He had a dim idea that he invited 
the gang tw sit right down there and eat 
theturkey with him. 

In the mean time the last two chances 
were hotly discussed in the bar-room. 
Until these were raffled off, the turkey 
could not be taken away. There was 
hardly much interest excited when the 
holder of one ticket shook the box. As 
was expected, he threw an insignificant 
number. Cap’n Jim, the marker, held 
the last ticket, and Dave came up and 
loudly dared him to make his throw. 

‘* Hurry up,” yelled the boys. ‘ Come, 
shoot!” 


The old man provoked them with his 

stolid slowness. The belief that luck is 

turned to one’s favor by coquetting with 

it, is as common with sea-faring men as 

with many a land-lubber. Cap'n Jim 

was merely bunting for his luck, and had 

the innate conviction that an assumption 

of indifference would incline the God2. 

of Fortune favorably. C ‘n Jim meal, 

todo some erratic thing before he took? 
his turn, the last chance at the dice 
that tremendous turkey. The old..man: 
started forthe door, | . 7 

‘* Yer ain’t goin’ away, are ye?” A few 
blocked his way, while Dave in a maudlin 
manner tried to hold him back. 

‘* Naw, yer blasted foo-ols. I’m a-goin’ 
out in the fresh air fur luck. Lemme be. 
I’m a-comin’ back.” 

Who dare interfere with a gaifWler’s 
luck? It is as varied as the flakes of snow 
as they come down in a multiform ecrys- 
tallization, each shattered of its perfection 
by a breath. Such is Fortune. They let 
him go and Cap’n Jim slammed the door 
and faced the freezing Christmas Days 
As he stepped out he stumbled .over a 
bundle that tottered in his way. - . 

‘* Bless me luck!” he ejaculated. The 
bundle looked up at him and moaned. 
The Cap’n saw a very red nose ar2 u wee 
face done upinared tippet fringed by 
wear, not by machinery. The Cap'n 
stopped, rol led his eyes up and down the 
vacant street and thought. He cautiously 
put his hand on the child’s shoudders, as 
if he feared it would melt away like ice. 

“Tl be blessed,” he muttered, as an 
idea gradually forced its way through his 
ancient fur cap and his thicker skull} *‘ ef 
this hain’t my luck!” He flung open the 
door of the saloon; his voice penetrated, 
even behind the bar: , 

‘‘ Boys! mates! Here she is! Here’s 2 
Luck! It shall shake ’em up for mé@é »-1Wfil 
throw ole Cap’n Jim’s shot fur luck.” 

They crowded around the child and 
took herin, Her rubber boots and her 
jute skirt seemed to cause no comment. 
These men were too used to makeshifts 
when the fish were scarce. The ragged 
girl cast a timid glance around, and when 
she saw Dave she started toward him; 
but Cap’n Jim’s firm old hand held her 
by the shoulder and forced her to the end 
of the bar where the dice-box lay. The 
Cap'n lifted her up on the counter, and 
as her bare legs dangled there one rubber 
boot and then the other fell off. How 
could they stay on with the present law of 
gravity in operation? The girl still kept 
her eyes on Dave and she shivered in the 
het room when she saw that he was 
drunk, Then they all crowded about her 
until she was hemmed in. Dave foreed 
himself near her. Of course he did not 
recognize the homeless chit. He saw two, 
and the figures danced strangely before 
him. He thought it was Moliy, his wife, 
Then he felt sure it was the baby; and 
each time that he stretched his hands 

toward them the vision vanished. The 
child held the dice-box in her purple fin- 
gers and rattled it in a vacant way. 

‘* Turn it over, sissy!” encouraged Cap'n 
Jim with a mild oath. She did so me- 
chanically. 

Great goodness! Can it be possible? 
Three aces! The highest throw! The 
commotion was intense. Cap'n Jim 
picked up the dice solemnly and put the 
box reverently into the child’s hands. 

“I tole yer so,” he said to the gang. 
‘*She kin beat him. She ain’t never 
chucked ’em before. Ef she chucks aces 
agin, I’ll give her the bird, sure.” 

The child seemed utterly oblivious of 
her importance. Her little bare feet 
dangled down, and one unconsciously 
found shelter in the pocket of a fellow 
who trampled her rubber boots under- 
foot. The man put his hand there and 
found it. He said nothing, but closed 
his hand over the bare foot and warmed 
it in his excitement. 

‘Try it agin,now.” The tenyear old 
girl shook the box and turned it over, A 





than the last great throw. Dave Clooney 


fear clutched these superstitious men, 
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“No one ever seed the like. Yer 
wouldn’t believe it if I told yer!” said one, 
in awe-struck tones. 

‘* Be gorry, she’s got the bird. Play 
fair, Cap’n Jim.” She had thrown aces 
again; an unprecedented throw in Mike’s 
bar-room or anywhere in Leicester, for 
that matter. The men let the dice lie 
there. Notone would touch them. 

‘‘ I darsn’t spile the luck,” said Cap’n 
Jim, apologetically. ** Pick ’em up, sissy. 
Only one more, gal!” 

The child gathered in three dice and 
dropped them one by one in the box. She. 
iooked at Dave, and smiled. This he an- 
swered with a strange oath that fright- 
ened the little girl. She fixed her gaze 
now § steadily on the box and then in- 
verted it on the bar and left it in that 
position, Noone dared raise it and ex- 
pose the mystery of the last throw. 

‘* Take it up, sissy. It’s luck, the great- 
est I ever see.” The child obeyed. Of 
course they expected it, but nevertheless 
itcame with the shock of the supernatural. 
A great saout went up. Three aces again! 

Cap’n Jim looked at the waif as she sat 
staring at the counter. 

** It’s yourn, sissy. I'd give ten years 
ter see sech throwin’ agin. It’s scripteral. 
It’s myrackulus! A thous’n barrels of 
mack’rel ain’t nowhere. Take it home, 
sissy, it’s yourn.” The men in the room 
stared and shook their heads soberly. 
Dave was vainly being made to under- 
stand by three or four that he had lost the 
raffle. 

‘* What’s mine?’ asked the girl, lacon- 
ically. 

‘* Fetch it, Mike.” The huge creature 
was tenderly lail on her lap. ‘“ That’s 
yourn. The biggest bird in town!” 

‘* All mine ?” 

‘* Yes, sissy; bless yer, yes!” 

** Ter take anywhere ?” 

** Yes, me darlint!” Cap’n Jim spoke 
decidedly, but with the trifle of a new 
tremor in his articulation. ; 

The child made a motion to descend. 
They Lelped her down and into her rub- 
ber boots in silence. Can’n Jim took the 
turkey and laid it in her arms, She car- 
ried it as she would a baby. She had 
helped Molly tend the baby. It was the 
only way she knew how. When Dave saw 
the turkey going, he struggled to clutch 
it, but was held back. Out into the cold 
the waif went, carrying the bare turkey. 
The gale had unaccountably abated, con- 
sequently the thermometer had dropped. 
The cold stung. Nay, it did more than 
that. 





No one at Mike’s offered to take Dave 
Clooney home. He had now become un- 
endurable even by the society of the sa- 
loon. They thrust him out on the side- 
walk and left him there. A man on the 
other side of the street seeing the poor 
fellow staggering against the wall, came 
over out of pitying curiosity. It was Ike 
Jonson, Dave’s captain; he had come 
ashcre in the lull of the wind, and with 
the kind-heartedness of his class, immedi- 
ately started to bunt Dave up to give him 
his share for Christmas Day. 





Oh, but where was Dave? It was three 
o'clock. Molly, the mother, started at 
every slam the front door made below. A 
warm fire burnt in the small stove, and 
hot water steamed cheerily from a flat- 
bottomed pan. The black-haired baby 
Jay asleep at the foot of the bed, well cov- 
ered with a tattered skirt. Molly was 
wild with apprehension. Where was 
Dave? Had an accident happened? Dave 
never got drunk. She was spared that 
horror, thank God. 

Something bunted against the door 
which rumbled with the sound. With a 
bound the distracted girl-wife opened it. 
A queer bundle bearing a gigantic fowl 
stumbled in. The ends of the red tippet 
were flying behind her neck, The eyes 
had a fixedand dogged look. 

**Dave sentit? Have yer seen him? 
Where is he? Why don’t he come? Why, 
it’s the biggest turkey I ever seen. It 
smelis terbacco-like. Where’s Dave?” 

The child stood stock-still and never 
uttered a word. She tried to open her 
arms. She could not. They were frozen 
into position. Heragony must have been 
excruciating. The turkey dropped to the 
fluor and cracked like a chunk of ice. 
The very poor are tender with pain. The 
little girl’s arms remained bent. Molly 
uttered a cry of quick sympathy: * Poor 
child! Poorchila! It’s too heavy. It’s 
too cold. There! there!” She tried to 
rub the stiffened arms, but her mind 
seemed to wander from her task. ** You'll 
have the biggest slice. But where’s Dave?” 

The child made no reply, but moved in- 
stinctively away from the stove, cast her 
eyes to the door and shuddered. 

Tramp, tramp! the unsteady sound of 
feet climbed the stairs now. Why did the 
wife wait? Why did she not rush to meet 

_her returming husband? The baby awoke 

and shrieked. The mother with one 
stride stood before the infant as if to 
shield it from a blow; the ragged waif 
crouched near the frosty window. The 
door burst open; a figure was thrust in by 
unseen hands and fell across the enormous 
turkey. There lay Dave Clooney, dead 
drunk!——the first time in his life, the first 
of his name, 


A STORY FOR THE FIRST SUN- 
DAY IN JANUARY. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 





* Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me.’’— Matt. iii, 1. 
A WORKING party of men of a dozen 
different colors—wiry Kurds, not tall but 
without an ounce of superfluous fat; In- 
dians from beyond the Ganges, who had 
come upto fight for some king they cared 
nothing for and had been taken prisoners 
willingly enough; Arabs from far-off 
steny Arabia, who had made one dash 


‘too many upon the cornfields and pas- 


turesof their northern neighhors and had 
fallen into the hands of the guards of the 
marches—these were all at work with 
slaves of races not so easily distinguished. 
The engineer in charge was clearly 
enough a Hebrew, and a Hebrew of good 
family and blood. He was dressed, not 
in any flowing robes and fanciful adorn- 
ments, but in the working dress of a sol- 
dier on duty. He was firm but good- 
natured, and understood his duty so well 
that the working party was kept cheerful, 
obeyed readily and put things forward. 
They were now sixty or seventy parasangs 
northwest of Babylon, at work on the 
gravelly slope of a hill which rose rather 
abruptly above a swampy meadow. 

It was a pleasant thing to see how the 
chief handled his forces. With the fore- 
men, as we should call the subordinate 
chiefs, he was on heartily friendly terms. 
He consulted them, or seemed to consult 
them. He accosted them as if they had 
been old companions. He advised rather 
than commanded in the work. They 
had certain difficulties in language; for 
one of them was an Indian, one a Chal- 
dean, and one an Egyptian—such were 
the chances of slavery and of gradual 
promotion. The chief was a Hebrew, and 
his language was hardly of kin to any but 
the Chaldean’s, But he would laugh at 
his mistakes; withabit of charcoal and a 
little board split from a lime tree he 
would explain himself when words failed. 
With the under-workmen, whom we 
should call the slaves, his manner was 
different, but it was always cordial and 
engaging. More than once he took the 
pick from the hand of a newcomer and 
showed him how to handle it more skill- 
fully. When any one made a blunder, as 
men would sometimes, he took it as if it 
had been an accident, and rather to be 
laughed atthan punished. The poor crea- 
tures had observed by this time that the 
koorbashes or scourges had not been 
taken out since they left Babylon eleven 
days before. And the tone of the gangs 
was cheerful and energetic. Among the 
Arab prisoners his manner was especially 
attractive. Hebrew is but a dialect of the 
great Arabian language, and he could 
speak with them more easily. They were 
not far from their own countrymen, and 
a bold spurt of two or three days would 
carry astout young slave away from fear 
of pursuit, But more than one young 
fellow, who had had such dreams of free- 
dom, put them off for a day or two, sim- 
ply from a sense of loyalty to the chief 
who trusted him thus ‘‘as if he were my 
father.” 

At the particular moment when we 
have found them, the whole gang, per- 
haps eighty in number, were at work, as 
has been said, on what we call in America 
a bluff. It was a hill of hard gravel worn 
out in some places into heavy gullies by 
the rainfall, and overgrown by tamarisks 
and other bushes of the desert. Above, a 
rolling table-land extended to the north, 
and on the west one of the gullies had 
wrought out a deep channel into which 
the rains of the rainy season had settled, 
so that there was a boggyswamp. With 
a few clumsy carts, in which mules were 
harnessed, but generally in four-handled 
trays, carrying perhaps two hundred and 
fifty pounds each of gravel, the different 
working parties were filling up this mo- 
rass so as to make a rough causeway. 
An advance party the day before had 
loosened large blocks of stone, which 
they had carried forward to the deepest 
gully of all, and here had nearly finished 
a rough culvert. Through this culvert 

the water was to flow and the road was 
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All this made varied work, and the 
chief had adapted the different kinds of 
work to the varied abilities of his fore- 
men. He was not displeased himself with 
the rapidity with which they got forward. 
In particular he was well satisfied that 
the men of the culvert party saw how 
necessary it was that their work should 
be done, because, till it was done, no 
gravel could be carried over to the morass 
beyond. And so, when he ordered work 
té close at half-past four of that April 
day, he was well pleased that the chiefs 
of this party came to him and, of their 
own accord, offered to carry the work 
forward, even through the night, if it 
were necessary, so that the arches might 
be rounded and the whole finished by the 
early morning. 

‘* You say you can do this,” said Zadok 


to them. “ Will your men stand by 
you ?” 
One of the East Indian foremen 


shrugged his shoulders, and said, with 
an oath of that country, that they would 
have to stand by him if he told them to; 
and a Kurdish captain, without saying 
anything, nodded his approval of this 
sentiment. 

** But,” said Zadok, ‘‘ i am not going 
to work these fellows in that way. I 
know very well that we can get four and 
twenty hours’ work out of them if we 
have lashing enough. But at the same 
time I know that, if I do so, every Arab 
in this party will he off before the next 
Sat bath, and all the rest will be so sulky 
that their work will not be worth that 
thorn,” and with his thumb-nail he 
snapped the thorn into the air. * No, I 
am obliged to you, gentlemen, but we will 
not work the men unless the men are 
willing to work. Lot us come down and 
see them.” So he came down, and in a 
speech made of at least four or five lan- 
guages, with many gestures and much 
laughing at his own blunders, he ad- 
dressed the men, fifteen or twenty in 
number, of the stone-laying party. He 
showed them how necessary it was for 
the general work that the culvert should 
be finished, and in much less time than 
one would have guessed they caught his 
notion. There was clapping of hands; 
there was waving of turbans; there was 
hurrahing by those that hurrahed, and 
there were other screams of assent; but 
the upshot of it all was that this loosely 
linked body of men, who did not under- 
stand each other’s language, had deter- 
mined, and had said that they determined, 
that they would carry on this work till 
daybreak, because it was necessary for 
the success of the whole. 

When the diggers and shovelers were 
summoned at sunrise, the culvert was 
finished. The last stones had been laid 
and the last straggler of the slaves was in 
his tent asleep. A tall Afghan foreman 
saluted Zadok, as he came down to see 
the work: 

‘‘They worked hke Afrites,” said he, 
laughing. ‘There are good three days’ 
work packed away in that gutter.” 

**It looks so, indeed,” replied Zadok, 
well pleased; ‘and without koorbash, my 
dear friend,” added he, laughing. The 
other nodded, did not follow up the dis- 
cussion, and went off to the sleep he had 
earned so well. 

In five minutes more the sixty work- 
men and laborers who had been sleeping 
had all appeared with their tools. Some 
one had, perhaps, heard the words of the In- 
dian foreman——certain it is that before an 
hour was over, the impression was well at 
work among them all that two or three 
giant Afrites had helped the night party 
in its wonderful achievement. And it 
must be confessed that the day party did 
not scruple to take the benefit of the en- 
chantments, if enchantments there were. 
Indeed, they would not have been dis- 
pleased if some genie or other power of 
the air had appeared to carry gravel for 
them. But none such appeared. The 
other fairies, however, whom an imagi- 
native eye calls Order, Industry, Good- 
Nature and Division of Labor, were all 
present, willingly enough, all through the 
day. There appeared from a saw-pit the 
long planks which a party had been cut- 
ting. These were laid on the rougher 





to be carried above it. 








Ls 
the mule-carts went thrice as fast ag 
had done. The easier work of shoveling 
fell to more workmen and more, and the 
heavy drudgery of carrying the four. 
handled trays required less and less, and 
as the way improved required none, The 
roadway became harder and finer, At 
the last a party of cement-burners, who 
had been for two days detached a para- 
sang off, came in with the heavy sacks 
full of their manufacture. This wag 
mixed with gravel in great cement pits, 
The boards were left in their places op 
the surface, but a superficial dressing of 
cement and gravel held them there, The 
whole distance was not great and the 
new roadway was perfectly firm. 

After it crossed the morass it came on 
quite a well-traveled camel-track, and on 
this track, for two or three parasangs, for 
the two days that the gravel-men had 
been engaged as we have described, the’ 
stone party had been at work lifting out 
protruding rocks, and smoothing the way, 
so that, if necessary, a carriage might 
pass over it. At the end of these two 
days it was clear that Zadok considered 
his roadway sufficiently firm. 

But instead of marching on, as every 
one expected, to some worse difficulty 
further to the northwest, he sent out a 
boy to call back the stone-cutters, and, as 
night fell, they all camped together 
again. The next morning’ there was no 
bugle-call as usual. Zadok himself did 
not appear till the sun was just rising 
above the horizon, altho he was usually 
to be seen by any one who looked from 
his tent in the first gray of the morning, 
When his Afghan friend saluted him, 
and rallied him a little on his laziness, 
Zadok said: ‘*‘ No, there is no work to- 
day. I thought you would understand 
that.” 

**Why not?” said the other. ‘“ There 
is not the least risk of rain at this season.” 

** No,” said Zadok, “‘ no rain; but for us 
Hebrews, we always rest on the seventh 
day. It is one of the ten great articles of 
our religion.” 

And the other, who thought at first 
that he was joking, saw, to his surprise, 
that he was entirely serious. 

At the end of the week before, Zadok 
had not joined them. They had been but 
a broken party, tumbled into the wilder- 
ness, and told to do as well as they could 
for the preparation for a great imperial 
caravan. They had understood that this 
was a caravan high in favor in court, and 
that everything must be made ready; but 
it was not until Zadok had appeared, six 
days before, that the work had taken the 
form and resolution which we have tried 
to describe. And no one had had any 
idea that one day was to be a rest day 
more than another; indeed, these poor 
slaves had not heard the word rest since 
they left their homes. 

Gradually the amazing intelligence 
spread from group to group. The men 

had brought out their picks and their 
shovels, and put the kits up in marching 
order, all with the idea that there was to 
be a push On to these new terrors which 
had been described in advance by the 
more imaginative members of the party. 
At last Zadok saw that the curiosity of 
the whole camp was such that it ought 
to be relieved. As has been seen, he was 
always good-natured with his men, and 
he walked from one to another of the 
foremen and bade them call the men to- 
gether. They sat upon the grass, and 
Zadok said simply: 

**Men, the God whom I serve does not 
dwellin temples made with hands. He is 
not worshiped by men’s hands, as if he 
needed anything. He is worshiped by 
those who are pure in heart, and who seek 
to serve him in their daily duty. He 
knows that men are tired with work 
when they have worked well. He directs 
his own to rest on every seventh day. As 
I worship him, and as my people worship 
him, thisis one of the great directions 
of his law; and I have no right to worship 
him and buy my leisure by making Y 
servants work for me. He has said that 
I must not work, and my man-servant 
must not work, nor my maid-servant, nor 
the stranger that is within my gates. 
must not let my ox work, nor my ast 





surface of the newly heaped gravel, and 


work, nor any of my cattle, 
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«“ Now the great King Cyrus”—and he 
powed his head and saluted as if the sov- 
ereign were present—‘‘has put me in 
command of this working party. While 
T command it, it will work for six days 
faithfully and loyally, as the king re- 

vires.‘ It will rest on the seventh day 
as the King of kings requires. To-day, 
then, you will do no work, excepting 
those of you who serve out the rations. 
j think,” said he, with that pleasing smile 
of bis—‘‘I think you will tind this is rath- 
er play than work, and that you will 
know that this also is service which you 
render to the King of kings. For the 
rest. pray to any gods you have, sing any 
gongs you like to sing, let the day be a 
day of rest indeed, and then let us see if 
in six days that are before us we do not 
yender to Cyrus and to the King of kings 
as much service as we should have done 
had we toiled to-day.” 

This was strange news indeed, to the 
slaves of different languages and coun- 
tries who were around him, It was pew 
doctrine that they bad any rights, that 
there was any privilege to be conferred 
upon them; and now they became con- 
scious of what he had meant when he had 
hidden away the scourges, and began to 
helieve that there was no trick behind. 
They all cheered, as the stone-cutters 
bad cheered, in their various dialects. 
They hardly knew what to do with them- 
selves. Some of them walked up to the 
basin which was formed by the stream 
above and found a place to bathe. Some 
of them sheltered themselves by bits of 
tents and went immediately to sleep. 
Some of them sat gossiping in groups un- 
der the shade of the thorn-bushes. Some 
of them took walks over the hills. The 
more jealous and sensitive of the foremen 
told Zadok that they would make achance 
to run away; but he said that he trusted 
them; and in truth, when the roll was 
called at nightfall, it proved that the 
whole company was there. 





“To bed early, my good fellows,” said 
Zadok. cheerfully, after the roll-call was 
over; ‘‘ for I shall start you early to-mor- 
row. And again the men cheered, and 
the foremen assured him that they would 
be eager todo their best when the day 
came. And indeed, as the sun rose the 
men were ready as they had been the day 
before, with their traveling kits and 
their tools. for the march. But Za- 
dok again called them to-gether and ad- 
dressed them. ‘* We shall not march,” 
said he, ‘‘till the sun is half air hour high- 
er. Your road behind has been so good 
that the great caravan is nearer than I sup- 
posed. We shall have to work well indeed 
if we keep ovt of their way. But I want 
you to see the great provcession,and to 
know what it is for which we have been 
smoothing the way and bridging the ra- 
vine, It is for this that I have sent the 
two boys to the signal-station behind, and 
when you see them running in, you musi 
be at your posts.” And then he yave the 
atrangements as if for asort of pageant, 
to the men’s surprise. 

Ne one had to wait long. The curiosi- 
ty of all parties was rewarded in less than 
balfan hour, when the boys came run- 
ning in. In a minute more, a cloud of 
dust showed that a caravan was approach- 
ing. From that cloud, in an instant, a 
rider on a white horse came forward and 
soon crossed the space between them. He 
gave his hand cordially to Zadok, dis- 
mounted at once, and was evidently 
praising the success of the working party. 
In afew minutes more the other horse- 
men appeared,and then‘a scattering troop 
of mules and camels. These opened to 
the right and left, and disposed them- 
selves in different groups, and the next 
party of the caravan proved to be men 
on foot. It was clear enough that they 
were not much used to desert traveling; 
still, this morning they were compara- 
tively fresh, for they also had been in camp 
on the whole of the Sabbath Day before. 
Tbey marched ina certain order, not as 
soldier would do, but as people from civil 
life who were trying to learn a little of 
the habits of the desert and of an army. 
After them, on perhaps a hundred or 
more camels, were women and cbildren, 
and occasionally a group of horses and 
mules with women riding upon them. 
Allthese passed over the new causeway, 
and arranged themselves at the right 
and left of the roadway after they had 
Crossed the morass. It was not till this 
moment that the various groups in the 


But now came a band of musicians, and 
the sound of trumpets, cornets and other | 
wind instruments broke upon the air and 
challenged attention. Ina moment more 
a company of soldiers, well disciplined aud | 
in uniform of parade, pressed forward, 
and then the first wheeled carriage which 
had been seen in the procession. It was 
heavy of build, but it bore the insignia of 
the Persian empire, and overit was a 
crown or crest representing the m«jesty 
of Cyrus. 

From mouth to mouth it was whispered 
that in this carriage with its escort of 
soldiers in front, and another party of 
soldiers behind, were the more important 
of the temple treasures which were now 
on their way from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
They had been searched for in the treas- 
ure-chambers of Babylon, they bad been 
delivered in form to the chiefs of the 
Jews, and now an imperial car had been 
designated for their use. Caravans are 
not in the habit of carrying wheeled car- 
riages with them, and there had been ques- 
tion whether any such carriage would ever 
survive the long journey to Tadmor, and 
from Tadmor to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to the Holy City. But the 
leaders of this great adventure had deter- 
mined to try the experiment, and thus 
far it had succeeded. It was clearly the 
determination that this carriage should 
pass over the camel-track which Zadok 
had been at work upon which had stimu- 
lated him inthe enterprise in which he 
had so happily succeeded. 

The soldiers passed firmly over the new 
causeway. The driver of the carriage stop- 
ped for a moment when he came to the 
brow of the hill, and attaching, for precau- 
tion, a body of men to each side of his car- 
riage, with long ropes to hold itin place, 
he drove confidently down the newly built 
highway. The workmen had all caught 
the idea of the situation, and in their 
various languages cheered enthusiastic- 
ally as it went on. So even was the 
slope, however, and so careful every pre- 
caution of the engineer, that the mules 
did not even break into a trot as they 
paced down the road. They bore steadily 
upon the harness, and the carriage 
moved as gently as it might have done 
on the broadest streetin Babylon. When 
it was well across the morass, the 
driver halted again, and now a party of 
Israelites on the right hand and on the 
left took up the cheering. The compa; 
nies of soldiers behind crossed in their 
turn, halted in their turn on the left, as 
their predecessors had done on the right, 
and renewed the cheering. Then, on a 
sudden order from the chief of the whole 
caravan, everything was still. A young 
man came forward, dressed in a long 
white robe, with no hat or turban upon 
his head but with his black hair resting 
upon his shoulders, and he sang for the 
first time: 

‘**Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
straight in the desert a highway for our 
God. Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made 
low, and the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places plain. 
And the glory of the Lord shall be reveal- 
ed, and all flesh shall see it together; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

***O Zion, that bringest good tidings. 
get thee up into the high mountain! O 
Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, 
liftup thy voice with strength! Lift it 
up, be not afraid! Say unto the cities of 
Judah, behold y our God.’” 

Boston, Mass. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Vommunications for this department showld be _ ad- 
dressed “* Puzzies.””’ THE INDEPENDENT, New Fork, 











TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1, Transpose from healed, to one horse 
brought against another. 

2. Transpose from in that place, to one or 
other of any number. 

3. Transpose from enchantment, to the 
movement of an army. 

4. Transpose from measures of length, to 
a pleasant expression of the face. 

5. Transpose from an enticing woman, to 
ascended. 

6. Transpo3e from carefulness, to a pub- 
lic sale. 

7. Traospose from fearful, to let fall. 

8. Transpose from an obstruction to wa- 
ter, to a state of anger. 

9. Transpose from wise men, to aeriform 





working party understood really what 


was the object of the half-military dis- | 


position in which they had been placed. 


fluids. 
A very interesting day is formed from the 
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EASY CROSS-WORD. 
Heap. 








WORTH OF MONUMENTS 
at cost. N. Y, and Mass. Granite 
W. ROBINSON, 1.146 Broadway, New York. 


*isy 99 Send 25 cts. for and 
LO LOD cae vaicrprot 


like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation. will receive valuable informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. Wm. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 398th Street. New York. 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 


$1,000,00 


Works. 
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(PM: 

THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED; sy incomparabite 


growth and protection of ee er 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN) continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) sa, retante 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 








FOR COMPLEXION AND TENDER SKIN USE 


Beeson's Aromatic Alum Sulphur, 


the greatest toilet soap on earth without adoubt. For 
eczema, sores and chapped hands unexcelled. Sun- 
burns, tans, freckies will disappear. What a biess- 
ing for red-headed girls! Your druggist can get it 
for you. 


WM. DREYDOPPEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
#1.00 half dozen, by mail. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is ee re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Steck Pianos 


are offered to the public in 
an unsurpassed assortment 
and peerless quality at mod- 
erate prices. The reputa- 
tion of these instruments, 
based upon a thirty years’ 
record, is an absolute guar- 
antee to buyers. 





| middle letters of the new words. 


NEW YORK. 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, ‘ 
RELIABLE, . 
EFLECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 











< INPORTING REPATLERS, 


™~ ~ 

FINE DRY GOODS. 

Fulton St., “apposite DeKalb Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. " 

The system of selling every article at a 


small profit, but of a thorou®tJy reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of thi frm 


OUR EX HIBI'P 
OF , 
NEW Coops 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 





orders 


filled by mail. 


D. L.DOWD’S HEALTH EXERGISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A4Amomplete 


















r-room; 
ehensive,cheap. In- 
physicians, la wyerr, 










lar, 40 eng’s; nocbarge. Prof D.1 
Dow4, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 Bast 
l4th Street. New 5 ork. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Prue Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
. ma of ote ae aon te ashe 
them plump an ully illus- 
trated, for oe os for 
Dumbbells to d every muscie 
of the limbs and ly for 30 Cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D Down, Scientific, Physical 
and Vocal Culture. _ (Address. 
y East 14th Street. New York. 












No, 19 5cnool, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Moulds, 
CUTLERY, 
CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 
RINTING RESSES. 


Book of Type, 5c, CIRCULAR FREE, 
Amateur Printers’ JOSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Rook, ie. 25 Murrew ®t. NV. 














By return mail. Full Description 
FREE New Taylor System Dress 


oody’ 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati.0. 


HV 1CTOR=. 











Warerooms: Steck Hall, 116. 14th St. 
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The riiton M's. Co., 115 Purchase St., Boston. 








GRE AT FIRE SALE,—T<e grandest opportunity ever offered in this country. Goods MUST be sold at once by order of the Insurance Adjusters. 
THE ENTIRE STOCKS OF 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO, AND DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Damaged by the great fire, Fourteenth Street, corner University Place, must be turned into cash in order to adjust losses 


Sale will be held 


Broadway, corner Twelfth Street. These fine stocks of Silver Ware and Fine Stationery had just been made complete with Choicest Goods for the Holi- 
day Trade, and many of them are as good as new; others only slightly damaged. 


ALL MUST BE SOLD. 


BROADWAY, COR. 12TH ST. 
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Pine French China and Best Pt 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain 
Fine white French China 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 
Richly pogees tag od <> = 
Deco Cham , $4; 
Decorated Dinner Seta. all lors and designs 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
P GRAPHER, 


No. 770 “Broadway, 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEGUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


° MLSo AL. HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
~ Catalogue and Prioce-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Institate, New York City. 
Orders ked and placed on caror steamer free ot 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Dratt. 


NE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID 


In October, 1889, The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, reached and passed the point at which 
its total cash payments for 


DEATH CLAIMS ALONE AMOUNTED TO ONE HUNDRED MiL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. 


‘No other beneficent institution in the world has ever 
‘accomplished like results. 

A marvelous feature of these payments is the short 
space of time in which they were made, showing the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
It is indeed remarkable that a company starting without 
a dollar should within 46 years pay for the one account of 
death claims over $100,000,000. 

The payments of all Life Insurance companies natu- 
rally increase with age, and upon this rock of *‘ increasing 
death rates” all co-operative societies ultimately go to 
pieces. The Mutual Life, however, with its constantly in- 
creasing death claims is stronger to-day than ever. 

It has paid out, since 1843, for death 
elaims 

It has paid out, since 1843, for Matured 
NS ELITES POTEET 25,969,127 











$100,004,258 23 
83 
: Ora Total of $125,973,386 06 
Yet it holds for the future payment of claims over 
$130,000,000 and has a surplus of $8,000,000 over and 
‘phove every liability. 
This colossal reserve fund is constantly increasing. It 
isa bulwark against all mischance—an evidence that the 





Mutual sells insurance that insures. 


~ 


25,000 PHYSICIANS 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Is the Largest and most Popular Company in the World. 


It issues every desirable form of policy, 
AND THE RESULTS ATTAINED ARE MORE SATISFACTORY THAN 
IN ANY OTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








BUSH’S FLUID’EOOD 


2 atte x, - EE aintiereeaiaii f 


HE Season Is Now 
Upon Us When 


es 


‘CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
PNEUMONIA,RHEUMATISM,&2c,,<wo 


All Such Cases the 


BOVININE. 


and hundreds of 
ARE NEVER WITHOUT IT. 


Patient’s Strength and Vitality Should 


Be Sustained by a Free Use ot 


recommend it, thousands of people 


Whooping-Cough Cured by Page’s 
Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


W hooping-Cough is a very distressing disease, and unless checked 
by some effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. It 
net unfrequently proves fatal. Physicians’ prescriptions are asually 
unavailing, but the inhalation (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will 
quite unitormly stop it in trom six to ten days. The only effective way 
to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
be procured et druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. 
Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually extended to 
months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, and but very 
little trouble. The fumes ot Cresolene are also ot great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventing the 
spread of these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also 
a great relief in Asthma. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 
your Druggist for it. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 


170 and 172 William Street, New York. 





Artistic ‘Holiday Presents 
SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little bronze animal 
groups. Exquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. Complete 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 
riety. 


William Schaus, 


204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square. 





Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware, 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made, 


All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies 


around across the button-hole. 
Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 


ease. No wear or tear. 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY 
) ‘ NEW YORK. 
ISTABLISHED 1821. 


PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable Coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
floors, etc,. or any work where varnish is used. NSu- 
perior to varnish. Has a beautiful lustre, and is guar- 
anteed. Send for circular and sample board to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, 

New York. 


WATCHES. 


Waltham Watches, every grade 
and price. Gents’ gold, $28 to 
$175. Ladies’, $25 to $75. Jew- 
elled, $100 up. Silver, $10 to 
$30. Fine Swiss Repeaters, 
$175 to $450. 


J.H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
17 UNION SQUARE. 


“THAT WONDERFUL WINDOW.” 


TIME, 


* 


Benedict Building, 


171 Broadway,cor. Cortlandt St., 





Quire Wetcome 


to a copy of our little book 
“How ro MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 





Your name 
is all suffi 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue ot 
graphic 
Our stock is 
complete. 
from $2.50 | upward. 


The Scovill & Adams ©., 
423 Broome St., New York. 


SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO 


Few readers of this advertisement 


and address 
cient to re 
of this book 
an illustratec 
our photo. 
goods. 
varied 
Outfits 


ane 
cosi 











= Feanlts, 
= over the old-fashioned 
Hot-Air Heater, can be 
fdrnished for an ordinary 
house for this smal! sum. 
Our Furman Boiler 
bas many advantages 


weather, when your radiators need to be y 

when the first balmy days of spring or the bracing winds of 

autumn make a little heat necessary, can be immediately changed 

to a hot water system by merely filling atank. It wil 

heat just where you want 

tity. It will pay you to send 

on the subject of heating, both by steam a) a 

answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 
» and give you some facts on subject of which probably 

taken great to make this 


velear 04 ba: a t for 
, ve 
We want jou coves it, HEMENDERN BPG, OO~ 





Farm and Carden, % 


{The Agricuttural Editor will be glad to . 
vracticalhints, suggestions or information he 
make this department more valuable to 7 
subscribers who feel specially interested.} 


GAME. 
BY OLIVE CHESNEY, 


Game should never be eaten | 
killed, neither should it be kept. uni rie 
Venison hung in a very coli place ff 
length of time that butchers hang 
would probably be most acceptable tej 
palates; it is then only ripe, which ig) 
site to bring out the full flavor and © 
ittender, digestible and nutritious, ; x 
flesh of game is hard, solid and lean, 
deficient in juices when recently killed, 
a very cold atmosphere birds are the} 
for being hung for a week. “iad 

Game should never be washed ¥ 
cleanliness demands it. Careful ™ 
with a cloth and particularity in hi 
it is all that it should require; if 
be necessary let it be done as quick! 
the water used as grudgingly as m y 

All game should be served 
should be cooked by a quicker fire ‘ay 
shorter time than poultry. Sonie 
indeed, declare that snipe and woodcogk 
sufficiently cooked if carried throng 
very hot kitchen; but few I ween 
be found to subscribe to so hasty am 
Most game should be broiled or roast di 
golden brown, and birds served on toa 
a bed of toasted bread-crumbs, Theplal 
game is cooked the more pronounced i 
own flavor, but it is very nice larded w 
narrow thin strips of sweet salt pé 
breakfast bacon. A saddle of venisé 
generally larded on either side of the br 
bone, “a 

To roast a leg of venison, draw @ E 
skin and wipe it dry, lard it if desired} 
son with salt and pepper, and cover i 
paste made of a quart of flour and note 
a pint of water. The paste should bea 
half an inch in thickness; baste every 
or fifteen minutes. The oven shoul 
moderately hot. In about two hourg 
move the paste which is now valucl 
season again with salt and pepperand@ 
tinue to baste as before, and roast aw 
longer. It will cook quicker if the pi 
not used. Some persons prefer to dredg 
with flour and baste generously with® 
ter about half an hour before it is@@ 
Carefully remove the fat from the d 
and serve it as gravy. 4 

Garnish the roast in spots with b 
spoonfuls of plum or currant jelly, @ 
provide the same to eat with it. Seet 
platter and plates are hot. 

Steak to satisfy the daiutiest pa 
venison steak, cut from the leg fullt : 
fourths of an inch in thickness and & 
like a beefsteak, but for a longer tm 
About twenty minutes is the usual tim 
for broiling a venison steak. Lard the 
before broiling, and season with peppera 
a little salt; and when turning them & 
last time dredge again with salt. Sem 
with maitre d’hétel butter and currant} 

ly, red or black. : 

To some palates the wild flavor of p 
ants, grouse, etc., is not relished; it may 
removed by leaving them in a moderat 
strong brine at night, or soaking the 
three or four hours in soda and wa 
parboiling with a couple of onionsi 
water. The ranker taste of wild ducks 
geese is similarly treated, or a fresh 
pared without breaking the thin innerss 
is also excellent for this purpose, pi 
inside of the bird, and renewed every twa 
or fourteen hours. This is good for? 
sorbing objectionable flavors from meas! 
well as game. For the same reason 
usual to put half an onion inside of 
lay slices of onion over game while cooks 
removing it before serving. Half a cups 
chopped celery and two tablespoonfals” 
minced onion mixed, is put in the boe 
red head and canvas back duck. Only# 
breast of wild duck is palatable. é 

A week is none too long for birds to 
in a very cold place, They should 
picked but drawn and a piece of chare 
placed inside of each bird, as the deli 
skin lining the bird is most liable to 
there is any suspicion of taint found, pl 
immediately,and leavein a bath of new@ 
for twenty-four hours. This will 
them perfectly sweet. Birds must be‘ 
picked; any shot or feathers that have’ 
tered the wound carefully removed, ¥ 
clean and dry, if necessary washed. — 
small birds are broiled, or © 10 
fried. Larger ones are broiled or re 
The legs of ducks are generally cut 
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